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Editorial 


If the study of a few thousand years of recorded Greek history has taught us anything, it is 
that periods of great upheaval like the one we are experiencing now can settle in new and 
often surprising ways. The new editors of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies thought 
this would be a good time to lay out our vision for the future of the journal in 
unpredictable times and four principles that will be guiding us for, we hope, a more 
stable future. First, BMGS fills a unique space in the academic study of the history, 
literature, and culture of the Greeks and their neighbours by encompassing two 
periods that have often been seen in isolation. We are particularly concerned to 
encourage submissions that undertake diachronic engagements with the Greek past 
over the longue durée, including the burgeoning field of reception studies. Second, we 
are guided by a conviction that our journal must engage with broader debates across 
the humanities: theoretical, methodological, ideological. (In a new feature of BMGS, 
obituaries of deceased Editorial Board members — and, in the current number, of our 
lamented Editor Ruth Macrides — will seek to capture ways in which our disciplines 
have been formed.) Third, we are particularly committed to welcoming the work and 
developing the futures of the early career scholars whose ideas and voices will shape 
the field, and we welcome suggestions from that constituency about how we can serve 
this cause. Finally, as the journal's fiftieth anniversary approaches (2025), the Editors 
are committed to maintaining the high level of scholarship — and, through our Reviews 
section, our assessment of scholarship - that our readers have come to expect, and for 
which they are so grateful to their predecessors. 


Ingela Nilsson 
David Ricks 
Sarah Ekdawi 


© The Author(s), 2020. Published by Cambridge University Press on behalf of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 
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Critical and illuminating, at times even revisionist, Literary Territories is a scholarly 
contribution of fundamental importance. Beyond Late Antique specialists, it will 
appeal to classicists, medievalists, as well as historical geographers, map historians, 
and anyone interested in pre-modern perceptions of space. 


REFERENCES 
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Anthony Kaldellis, Romanland: Ethnicity and Empire in Byzantium, Cambridge, MA: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2019. Pp. xv, 373. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.30 


Anthony Kaldellis’ latest book, Romanland, is the sum of a great deal of scholarship; it 
challenges many of the commonly accepted ‘truths’ about Byzantium. Drawing in part on 
his own earlier work, K. presents a revisionist view of the multi-ethnic character of 
Byzantium, highlighting the inappropriate use of the word ‘empire’ to describe the 
remnants of Eastern Rome; discussing the ethnic make-up of the medieval Romaioi; 
and tracing the development of Byzantium into an actual empire in the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The book’s agenda is provocative and ambitious, and the author’s 
argumentation is, for the most part, highly persuasive. 

K.’s forte is the deconstruction of scholarship that he finds wanting. In Romanland, 
he turns his critical attention to works that have denied, sidelined, or minimized the 
Roman character of the Byzantine Empire and its citizens. With exemplary control and 
use of primary sources to demonstrate or reinforce his points, K. helps the reader to 
follow often highly complex arguments. 

The first chapter outlines the problem perceived by K. He introduces the reader to 
primary texts that specifically highlight the Roman character of the people whom 
scholars generally call ‘Byzantines’. The chapter provides a detailed account of errors 
made by previous scholars in their various understandings of Byzantium’s Roman 
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character (pp.11—32). Some big names in the field find themselves firmly in K.’s sights, 
and not without just cause. Arguably K.'s most convincing contention is that the 
attitudes of other Byzantinists are based on medieval western attitudes towards those 
they call the ‘Greeks’. Claims that Byzantium's government was ‘Greek in character? 
(p.18), or that the claims of Roman continuity were a *deception' (p.24), deserve to be 
roundly challenged, and K. gives no quarter to those he perceives as living in an echo 
chamber. K. himself (or rather his previous scholarship) is not invulnerable to scrutiny. 
Views and interpretations can change over time, and where previously K. had argued 
that Byzantium was a civic rather than an ethnic society (p.48), Romanland contends 
that ethnicity does not have to be based on shared ancestry: subjective understandings 
and formulations of identity also come into play. 

The book's claim that the Romans of Byzantium were a homogenous ethnic group is 
not as far-fetched as it may at first appear. The ways in which the ‘Greeks’ of Byzantium 
have been discussed in other scholarship resemble ways of referring to an ethnic group; 
the difference here is the replacement of the label imposed by modern scholarship with 
one that was actually used by the medieval authors themselves. K. is correct in his 
observation that Byzantine studies often exists in isolation from wider academia, and 
that using the tools of other disciplines (sociology and historical anthropology, in this 
case, to study ethnicity) can yield greater insight into our understanding of the 
Byzantine genos. But the evidence for how this ethnicity was postulated in the written 
records is somewhat stretched: much of it is based on the works of fifth and 
sixth-century authors, only loosely supported by later writers. 

K. is on surer ground when challenging the ways in which Byzantine identity has 
been understood by previous scholars, an issue that continues to bedevil the discipline 
to this day. Previous arguments that focused on the linguistic or religious elements of 
Byzantium do not stand up well to scrutiny, especially when the primary sources only 
view these as individual constructs of a wider identity in combination with 
socio-political manifestations such as customs. K. argues that by drawing together 
these strands into the single concept of Romanization modern scholars can gain a 
more effective understanding of how the Byzantines understood themselves, their 
homeland, and their history. Although the author's analysis is once again heavily 
dependent on sources from late antiquity in its investigation of Roman ethnogenesis, 
he makes it clear that without the context of the fifth through seventh centuries, many 
of the questions surrounding the Roman identity of the Byzantines in the middle 
period would be irrelevant. 

The book goes on to discuss Roman assimilation, as K. guides the reader through 
what he sees as a natural transition from the Roman empire of antiquity through to 
Byzantium. There is a great deal of scholarship to support this and it is on the whole 
very convincing. The harder part is producing a structurally sound investigation into 
how the process, or processes, actually worked and for whom. Chapter 4 presents a 
survey of ethnic groups living in the empire and the varied success they had in 
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becoming fully assimilated Romans. The fact that the Armenians were singled out 
(Chapter 5) as an example of successful integration is telling, but further questions 
remain. The question of assimilation into Byzantium is not new, but, as K. suggests, 
deserves fuller investigation. Indeed, the study of Armenians in Byzantium has been 
ripe for reappraisal for some time, with the traditional readings of Adontz and 
Charanis going unchallenged for much of the last century. K. may at times seem 
dismissive of the depth and influence that Armenians had within Byzantium, especially 
the strength of ancestral descent in certain individuals, but he correctly identifies a lack 
of relevant historical investigation and precision. One of the questions that remain 
unanswered is why the Armenians, paragons of successful assimilation in earlier 
centuries, were resistant to this process in the eleventh century. 

Romanland sets out to achieve a great deal in reforming the way in which the field 
acknowledges and understands the identity of the Byzantines, and it is largely successful. 
Traditionalist voices may decry such revisionism, but perhaps it is time to abandon the 
blanket term ‘Byzantines’ and finally acknowledge who they really were: medieval Romans. 


Toby Bromige 
City University of London 


Kostas Yiavis, Imperios and Margarona. The Rhymed Version. Critical Edition with 
Introduction, Commentary and Index-Glossary. Athens: MIET 2019. Pp. 523 + 31 plates. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.32 


The rhymed version of Imperios and Margarona, which Kostas Yiavis publishes in the 
book under review, is an adaptation of an earlier unrhymed verse romance, which in 
its turn is an adaptation of a French prose romance, Pierre de Provence et la belle 
Maguelonne. The oldest version of the French source text is datable to around 1430 
and was a huge success throughout Europe with numerous translations into other 
languages. The unrhymed Greek version has come down to us in five manuscripts 
(with quite a few differences between them), the oldest of which, Neap. gr. III B 27, 
probably dates from the second half of the fifteenth century, making the Greek 
adaptation among the earliest renderings of the story into another language. 

The romance tells the love story of Imperios, prince of Provence and Margarona, 
princess of Naples, following the popular motifs of boy-meets-girl, boy-loses-girl, 
boy-and-girl-reunited-after-various-adventures. But even though the plot in the French 
and the Greek versions is broadly the same, there are significant differences. One of 
the most striking differences is that in the French text, the two lovers elope and thus 
fear the wrath of Margarona's father, whereas in the Greek text, they get married and 
then run away, still in fear of her father's wrath. This begs the question whether the 
Greek version is a direct adaptation of the French version, or whether there is a 
different source. As the oldest manuscript has an untranslated hemistich in dialectal 
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Did the Byzantines call themselves Byzantines? Elements of 
Eastern Roman identity in the imperial discourse of the 
seventh century * 


Panagiotis Theodoropoulos © 


Princeton University 
pt8@princeton.edu 


This article examines the term ‘Byzantine’ as it appears in the 678 Sacra of Constantine 
IV to Pope Donus. Unlike most other late antique and medieval usages of the term, that 
is, to describe individuals from Constantinople, the Emperor used the term in relation to 
Palestinian, Cilician and Armenian monastic communities in Rome. The article considers 
a number of possible readings of the term and suggests that, in the context of distinction 
between Eastern and Western Romans, the term functioned as a designation for Eastern 
Romans. 


Keywords: Byzantine identity; Romanness; division of the Roman Empire; Old Rome- 
New Rome; ‘Greek’ monasteries in Rome 


In recent years there has been growing scholarly interest in Eastern Roman identity. 
Scholars have offered new approaches to this subject suggesting new, but conflicting, 
ways of understanding the way in which the inhabitants of what we call the 
‘Byzantine’ or ‘Eastern Roman’ Empire viewed themselves. Despite the variety of 
interpretations regarding the collective identity of these people, there is a consensus 
that the state and its social elites identified as Roman throughout the centuries. In fact, 
it is believed that the term ‘Byzantine’, which many modern historians use instead of 
‘Roman’, was coined by Hieronymus Wolf in the sixteenth century in order to 
distinguish the classical Roman Empire from its medieval Greek-speaking 


I would like to thank Professor Peter Brown, Professor John Haldon, Professor Anthony Kaldellis, 
Professor Elias Koulakiotis, Dr András Kraft, Professor Helmut Reimitz, Professor Dionysios 
Stathakopoulos and Professor Jack Tannous for reading a draft version of this article and for providing me 
with invaluable comments and advice. I am equally grateful to the two anonymous readers for their 
extremely useful comments and suggestions. All errors and shortcomings of this article are exclusively mine. 


© The Author(s), 2021. Published by Cambridge University Press on behalf of The Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman 
and Modern Greek, University of Birmingham 
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continuation. It is therefore not surprising that Anthony Kaldellis has questioned how far 
we can lean on the term ‘Byzantine’, given that ‘Roman’ was the main self-descriptive 
term used by the inhabitants of the empire.' 

It is true that the term ‘Byzantine’ (Byzantios) in Greek sources almost always 
indicates a direct relation with the city of Constantinople, the ancient Greek colony of 
Byzantium. There are so many examples of this usage that citing them all would be an 
almost impossible and pointless task. Indicatively, I will cite a novel of Justinian both 
because of its gravity as an official imperial text and because I will later use it to help 
construct my argument. The novel in question, Novel 89, unmistakably employs the 
term ‘Byzantine’ (Byzantios) to designate the citizens of Constantinople by way of 
distinction from the citizens of Rome, who are described as Romans (Romaios).” This 
acknowledged fact is attested in modern dictionaries according to which the term 
Byzantine applied only to the inhabitants of Constantinople and not to the entire 
population of the empire.? 

My study will not attempt to change this view. I will not argue that ‘Byzantine’ had 
been used as an adjectival descriptor for the entire empire functioning as a synonym for 
‘Roman’. Instead I will suggest that ‘Byzantine’ could be used, in the context of a 
distinction between Eastern and Western Romans, as a synonym for ‘Eastern Roman’. 
This distinction required a world-view of a united Roman ecumene divided into two 
halves." In this context, Eastern Romanness was simply seen as one form of Roman 
tradition, but not the only one. À rare, if not unique, example of such usage occurs in 
the seventh century, where the term ‘Byzantine’ was used officially by the imperial 
chancery in order to describe individuals who were culturally ‘Eastern Romans’; that 
is, who represented the culture of the Eastern half of the Roman Empire. 

In 678 the Emperor Constantine IV (668-85) dispatched an imperial command 
(Sacra) to Pope Donus (676-78) in Rome asking him to make preparations for an 
ecumenical synod that would put an end to the theological dispute concerning whether 
Christ possessed both a human and a divine will? He asked the Pope to send 


1  A.Kaldellis, Romanland: Ethnicity and Empire in Byzantium (Cambridge, MA 2019) ix-xv. 

2 Corpus luris Civilis, Novellae (CIC), eds. R. Schoell and W. Kroll, Novel 89, 432: ij é tñ õe víjc ueyóAng 
ÖpuNTo 1óAeoG fj êK THs Ett npeoßvtépas Pans ... fj El tig EAEVHEPOS äna koi Popodoc fj BoG&vuog sin (whether he 
derives from this great city or from Old Rome ... or if he is free and at the same time citizen of Rome or 
Constantinople). All translations are mine, unless indicated otherwise. 

3  Seeindicatively the lemma ‘Byzantion’ in A. Kazhdan (ed.) The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, and 
*Byzantius' in P. Geary (ed.) Lexikon des Mittelalters. 

4 For the history and evolution of the two halves of the Roman Empire: P. Brown, The Rise of Western 
Christendom: Triumph and Diversity A.D. 200-1000 (Oxford 1988). John Haldon has suggested that the 
usage of such language by the imperial chancery reflected the emperor's claims to universal authority: 
J. Haldon, The Empire That Would not Die: The Paradox of Eastern Roman Survival 640-740 
(Cambridge, MA 2016) 120-1. 

5 The literature on Monotheletism is extensive; here I cite only a recent monograph which has played a 
crucial role in my understanding of the topic: P. Booth, Crisis of Empire: Doctrine and Dissent at the End 
of Late Antiquity (Los Angeles 2014). 
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representatives to the imperial city and described in detail how the papal delegation 
should be constituted: ‘from your most Holy Church, if your Beatitude wishes, it will 
suffice to send three persons, or more, as many as your Beatitude wishes, from the 
council up to twelve metropolitans and bishops, while from the four Byzantine 
monasteries from each monastery four monks.’ One would assume that the term 
‘Byzantine’ in this case indicated monastic communities originating in Constantinople. 
However, the monasteries Constantine was referring to had nothing to do with the city 
of Byzantium. 

Before turning to these monastic communities, we should look into the transmission 
of the text of the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council (680/1) in which the term appears. 
The Greek text of the Acts survives only in relatively late manuscripts (15 c.) based on 
the text that the deacon Agatho’ re-edited in 713 after the Monothelete Emperor 
Philippikos Bardanes (711-13) had the copies of the Acts that were kept in the palace 
destroyed.? The Latin text of the Acts, which was produced in Rome between 682 and 
701 by Greek-speakers proficient in Latin, survives in much earlier manuscripts (the 
earliest dating to the eighth or ninth century) which spread throughout western 
Europe.’ Despite the very complex transmission of the text, the term ‘Byzantine’ in the 
Sacra of Constantine appears in all manuscripts of both the Greek and the Latin 
text.'° Therefore, it is quite safe to assume that we are dealing here with the original 
term used by the imperial chancery and not with a later interpolation. 

Turning to the monasteries mentioned by the Emperor, Rome was home to a number 
of Oriental monastic communities which were leading proponents in Dyothelete 
theology; that is, the theology that prevailed in the Sixth Ecumenical Council (680/1) 
and became the official doctrine of the empire. Roughly thirty years before this letter 
was drafted, these monastic communities had played a crucial role at the Lateran 
Council of 649, which condemned Monotheletism and rejected the imperial policy of 
banning any discussion on the topic. These communities had produced extensive 
compilations of patristic texts (florilegia) that supported the Dyothelete position.!' 
Maximos the Confessor, arguably the most prominent member of the Oriental 
monastic community of Rome, was instrumental in the struggle over the wills of 


6 Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (ACO), Series Secunda, 2 vols., ed. R. Riedinger, vol. 2, part 1, 6: ék 
uèv tis Ka’ Das &ywtátns EKKANoiac, si HEV üpécker adTH £v tpioi npocóno üpksoOfjvat, nei kai nAe(ovac, 
Ócoug apéoxet avti, EK 8& tijg ovvóðov Ews SeKkadbo LNTPOMOAITOV te koi EmtoKdMMV, EK 5E TOV teooópov 
Bulavtiav uovaotnpíov ¿č Ekdotov Lovactnpiov àppáóng Técoupas. 

7 Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire I (641-687) (PBE), Agatho 3; Prosopographie der 
Mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (PmbZ), Agathon 132. 

8 ACO, vol. 2, part 1, vii-ix. 

9 R. Riedinger ‘Die lateinischen Handschriften der Akten des VI. Konzils (680/681) und die 
Unzialkorrekturen im Cod. Vat. Regin. Lat. 1040’, Römische Historische Mitteilungen 22 (1980) 37-49. 
10 ACO, vol. 2, part 1, 7: de quattuor vero monasteriis Bizanteis (Vizanteis in two manuscripts). 

11 A. Grillmeier, trans. P. Allen and J. Cawte, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2, part 1 (Atlanta 1987) 
73-5. 
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Christ." He led the Dyothelete opposition to imperial religious policies from the 630s 
until his death in exile in 662. A fact that demonstrates the extent of the influence of 
Maximos and the rest of the Oriental monks on Rome is that the Acts of the Lateran 
Council seem to have been drafted originally in Greek and afterwards translated into 
Latin." The Lateran Council may have been a mere approval of the translated text 
produced by the Oriental monks. '* 

In this light, it becomes evident that it was representatives of these monastic 
communities that Constantine IV requested in his Sacra, for it was precisely these 
groups that had, since the middle of the seventh century, enjoyed a reputation as 
strong advocates of Dyothelete orthodoxy and deep theological expertise. Nonetheless, 
his use of the term ‘Byzantine’ in relation to these monasteries requires a close 
examination of their composition. The best source of information regarding this 
matter is the Acts of the Lateran Council. In the second session of the council, on 
October 5, 36 monks received permission to present a petition. In the text they are 
described as Greeks ((patxoi/Greci) who either had just arrived in Rome or who had 
already dwelled there for a long time. Those who appear as the heads of these 
communities were: John, abbot of the monastery of Mar Saba in Palestine; Theodore, 
abbot of the African monastery of St Saba; Thalassios, abbot of the Armenian 
monastery of Renati in Rome; and George, abbot of the Cilician monastery of St 
Anastasios in Aquas Salvias in Rome.!^ 

The Palestinian monks established in Rome a monastic community dedicated to St 
Saba which was destined to become the most important Roman monastery in the 
following centuries.” Jean-Marie Sansterre believes that the monks who settled in 
Rome were Palestinians who had previously been in Africa, and he associates their 
move with the great Arab raid in North Africa in 647/8 which had rendered the 
province unsafe. Maximos the Confessor, a Palestinian monk belonging to this 
community, came to Rome from North Africa in 645/6 in order to prepare the ground 
for the anti-Monothelete council. This date can be seen as the foundation of the 
monastery of St Saba in Rome, also called Cella Nova.'? 

The Armenian monastery of Renati was founded before the Sabaite community, and 
its occupants were likely among those referred to when the Acts of the Lateran Council 
mentioned Greeks who had already been long resident in Rome. Sansterre argues that 


12 PBE I Maximos 10; PnbZ Maximos 4921. 

13 R.Riedinger, ‘Die Lateransynode von 649 und Maximos der Bekenner’, in Maximus Confessor: Actes du 
Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur (Freiburg 1982) 111-21. 

14 R.Riedinger, ‘Griechische Konzilsakten auf dem Wege ins lateinische Mittelalter’, Annuarium Historiae 
Conciliorum 9 (1977) 253-301, 256. 

15 ACO, vol. 1, 48. 

16 ACO, vol. 1, 48, 50, 57. 

17 J.M. Sansterre, Les moines grecs et orientaux à Rome aux époques byzantine et carolingienne (milieu du 
VIe s.-fin du IXe s.) (Brussels 1983) 22. 

18 Sansterre, Les moines grecs, 22-9. 
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the founders of this monastery were perhaps Armenian monks who had lived in various 
monastic communities in Palestine and were forced to flee during either the Sassanian 
(613-14) or the Arab (634-38) conquest of the Levant. The monastery of St 
Anastasios was founded by monks from Cilicia under similar circumstances. Sansterre 
maintains that this community moved to Rome in the 640s after the Arab conquest of 
Syria (634-38) and the evacuation of Cilicia by Herakleios (610-41). According to 
him, the monks brought with them the relic of St Anastasios the Persian and 
established a monastery in his honour.*° Phil Booth, however, has suggested that the 
community existed long before it received the relics of the Saint and that it was already 
established by the time John Moschos and Sophronios visited the city in the late 610s.?! 

In any case, it is evident that these three monastic communities were founded by and 
manned with refugees from the Levant and that they had no direct connection to 
Constantinople. The fourth of the monasteries mentioned in the imperial Sacra was 
probably the Domus Arsicia, a community that provided half of the monks who 
participated in the papal delegation to the Sixth Ecumenical Council? This fact 
implies that the monastery was highly esteemed in contemporary Rome and that some 
of its monks were competent theologians. Despite its apparent influence on the 
theological stage in the second half of the seventh century, unfortunately no further 
information about it survives. The Domus Arsicia does not appear on the list of 
privileges of Leo III (807). This absence suggests that it ceased to exist at some point 
between the 680s and the beginning of the ninth century.^? Similarly, there is no 
information regarding its composition and the origin of its monks. One cannot 
therefore exclude a connection between this particular monastery and Constantinople; 
even if this were the case, the majority of the monastic communities referred to by 
Constantine would have nevertheless originated in the Levant. 

It should also be mentioned that there were two additional Oriental monastic 
communities in Rome in the 670s: the Syrian monastery of Boetiana, which was 
founded after 649 and dissolved by Pope Donus (676-78) on the grounds of heresy;** 
and the abandoned monastery of St Erasmus that Pope Adeodatus (672-76) 
re-founded, populating it with Greek-speaking monks.” Nevertheless, it seems that 
either the news of the foundation of St Erasmus had not reached Constantinople by 
678, when the emperor issued the Sacra, or simply that the basileus was interested 
only in the well-established and reputable Oriental monastic communities of Rome. 
These were in all probability the three communities that took part in the Lateran 
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Synod of 649, along with the mysterious community of Domus Arsicia, which played an 
important role in the Third Council of Constantinople. 

Given these considerations, one has to accept that on this occasion the term 
‘Byzantine’ did not indicate Constantinopolitan origin, so alternatives need to be 
considered. One could, for example, argue that the emperor employed this term to 
refer to monastic communities affiliated with the Church of Constantinople. 
Nonetheless, the term ‘Byzantine’ even in this sense can prove problematic. First of all, 
these monasteries were under the jurisdiction of the pope, and not of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. And before moving to Rome, these communities belonged 
ecclesiastically to the patriarchate of Jerusalem and perhaps Antioch as well. They 
were never linked administratively to the patriarchate of Constantinople. 

It is even doubtful whether the liturgical tradition of the communities in question 
was identical to that of the capital. Worldly churches and monasteries in 
Constantinople, before the Studite reform of the ninth century, followed the Typikon 
of the Great Church, which was distinct from the Sabaitic Typikon that reflects the 
liturgical tradition of the monasteries in Palestine.*° The latter was in all likelihood 
followed by at least the Roman monastery of St Saba and, perhaps with variations, by 
the other Oriental monasteries in Rome. Additionally, Constantinople in the seventh 
century mostly followed the liturgies of St John Chrysostom and of St Basil of 
Caesarea, whereas some of the Oriental monasteries in Rome seem to have followed 
the liturgy of St James, which was preferred in Jerusalem.*” Even in regard to the 
liturgies of John Chrysostom and Basil, liturgical manuscripts from southern Italy 
containing these liturgies preserve numerous formulas which derive from the 
Palestinian liturgy of James. This indicates that Greek-speaking communities in these 
provinces followed the ecclesiastical tradition of Syria and Palestine and not that of 
Constantinople.” Palestinian influence is also evident in the  Italo-Greek 
hymnographic tradition.^? These phenomena have been attributed by scholars to the 
influence of the Syrian and Palestinian communities that arrived in the West during the 
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seventh century, the most distinguished of which were the monastic communities that 
settled in Rome.?? The aforementioned examples suggest that the term ‘Byzantine’ 
could not have been used to denote an ecclesiastical bond between the Roman 
Oriental monasteries and Constantinople. 

Nonetheless, one could reasonably suggest that their relation to Constantinople was 
of a linguistic nature. Given that the capital of the empire had become overwhelmingly 
Greek-speaking by the end of the seventh century, one might assume that the Emperor 
employed this term in order to distinguish between the Latin-speaking and the 
Greek-speaking monasteries of Rome. In this sense, the term ‘Byzantine’ would simply 
mean ‘Greek-speaking’. This argument is not without merit. Evidently, these 
communities are described as ‘Greek’ in Western sources, both in Latin texts, which 
use the term Grecus, and Greek ones, which use the form Ipoiwóg. As already 
mentioned, these communities produced compilations of Greek patristic texts in 
support of Dyotheletism, both for the Lateran Synod of 649 and the Third Council of 
Constantinople in 680/1. Some of their members were versed in Greek patrology and 
participated in both councils speaking Greek. These monasteries were also centres of 
Greek culture. They have been associated with the production of hagiographical works 
in Greek, the copying of Greek manuscripts, and the translation of texts from Greek to 
Latin and vice versa. They also probably held a great number of Greek manuscripts in 
their libraries.?' 

It is doubtful, however, whether all members of these Oriental communities had the 
same proficiency in Greek, and that Greek was the only language they used. In their 
day-to-day interaction many of these monks might have used Syriac or, especially in 
the case of Renati, Armenian. Among the monks who followed Maximos to Rome it 
seems that there was a great number of Syriac speakers.?? It should be highlighted that 
Chalcedonian monastic communities in Palestine, including Mar Saba, were 
multilingual. Some of their monks copied Syriac texts and translated Greek works 
from and into Syriac.** The pluralistic composition of Mar Saba, in particular, is 
depicted in the earliest surviving manuscript of its Typikon, the twelfth-century Codex 
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Sinaiticus Grecus 1096, which also survives in Syriac.** Even if this late source does not 
necessarily reflect seventh-century realities, it implies a tradition of institutional 
bilingualism. In this light, it would not be surprising if languages other than Greek 
were used in the liturgy too: it is not unlikely, for example, that the Armenian 
monastery of Renati celebrated the mysteries in Armenian. ?? Likewise, the Cilician and 
Palestinian monasteries of Rome might have used Greek and Syriac together in the 
liturgy: such bilingual services were common both in Syria and Palestine.?* In fact, the 
only explicit information about Oriental monasteries in Rome using Greek as a 
liturgical language comes from the eighth and the ninth centuries, when Popes Paul I 
(757-61) and Paschal (817-24) founded monasteries under the instruction to offer 
their prayers in Greek.?" 

This is not to argue that the Oriental monasteries were not predominantly 
Greek-speaking, or that the linguistic element is not important in our discussion. If one 
accepts that Emperor Constantine used the term in question in order to distinguish 
Oriental monks from their Latin-speaking Benedictine brethren, language becomes 
inevitably an important differentiating factor. It is no accident that the papal chancery 
seems to have made this distinction by using the terms Grecus and Latinus 
respectively. However, the differences between the two communities went beyond 
language. 

Clemens Gantner has shown that the papal chancery used the term Grecus as 
equivalent to ‘Eastern Roman'.?? They used it to describe a person who was culturally 
an Easterner, and not simply Greek-speaking. The Greek language, nonetheless, was 
an important component of Eastern Roman identity. Gantner argues that the papal 
chancery used the term with increasing frequency during the eighth century, when 
there was an urgent need for distinction between Rome's own Romanitas and the 
Roman tradition represented by Constantinople. In this sense, the term emphasized the 
use of the Greek language by the Eastern Roman state as ‘the most distinguishing 
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feature of difference’.*° Interestingly, he also notes that up to the mid-eighth century, the 
Lateran used the term Grecus only for individuals or groups of people from the Eastern parts 
of the empire, but never for the empire as a whole or for the emperor. This changed only 
after the mid-eighth century, along with the political orientation of the city of Rome.*! 

It should be noted, however, that this use of the term ‘Greek’ was not necessarily a 
Roman novelty. Despite the fact that most texts that appear to refer to Eastern Romans as 
Greeks originate in Rome, for example the Liber Pontificalis and the Acts of the Lateran 
Council in 649, they might also reflect Eastern perceptions and usages of the term. The 
Acts of the Lateran Synod were written originally in Greek and only later translated into 
Latin. This means that the author who described the Oriental monks in Rome as Greeks 
(GrecilTpoikot) was in all likelihood one of them. Similarly, the biographers of the popes 
described as ‘Greeks’ in the Liber Pontificalis wrote in a period in which the Lateran was 
home to a great number of Oriental clergy." It would be surprising if such individuals 
chose a term that was not used at all by their Eastern Roman colleagues or one which 
they found offensive. In fact, some of these authors may have been Easterners themselves.** 

Constantine IV, nonetheless, did not choose a term that emphasized the linguistic 
difference between East and West: he did not call these monasteries ‘Greek’. Instead he 
used the term ‘Byzantine’ which, as mentioned, was usually reserved for the 
inhabitants of the capital. Constantinople, though, had been the administrative centre 
of the East since the fourth century. She was the seat of the Eastern Roman emperor, 
and from the late fifth century on of the sole Roman emperor. Additionally, she housed 
some of the most important civil institutions of the Eastern half of the empire, such as the 
prefecture of the East and the Constantinopolitan senate. Most importantly, however, 
Constantinople was the symbolic and ideological centre of the Roman world in the East. 
Since her foundation, she was styled the ‘New Rome’ and perceived as the Eastern centre 
of Romanness, and by the seventh century of Christianity.*° 
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One should bear in mind that the role of Constantinople as the political and cultural 
centre of the East was further enhanced during the seventh century because of the loss of 
other major urban centres, first to the Persians and then to the Arabs. Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria, all patriarchal sees and metropolitan cultural centres, had by the 640s 
fallen to the Arabs." In other words, during the reign of Constantine IV, 
Constantinople was the only Eastern metropolis and patriarchal see within the borders 
of the empire. The territorial shrinkage of the empire also resulted in significant 
administrative changes. The role of the emperor and his ministers in Constantinople 
became increasingly important. The state became much more centralized and the 
capital came to exercise a much closer and direct control over the remaining Eastern 
provinces. ^? 

In this light, it seems that Constantine IV used Byzantios to denote communities 
that belonged culturally to the former Eastern half of the empire, whose 
administrative and ideological centre had for centuries been Constantinople. In this 
way, the Emperor, who was probably aware of the composition of these 
monasteries, employed the term ‘Byzantine’ for Palestinian, Cilician and Armenian 
monks who resided in Rome.?? It is striking that these men not only likely did not 
originate in Constantinople, but also came from provinces which, by the 670s, were 
no longer part of Roman domains. Thus, the term ‘Byzantine’ might have even been 
used in a way that transcended the borders of the empire and encompassed 
Christian populations from regions under Arab control. In any case, it is clear that 
the word ‘Byzantine’ was used in an abstract sense, which in this context can be 
understood as ‘Eastern Roman’. 

It is possible that the Emperor did not invent this broad meaning of the term. 
Kaldellis has suggested that two fifth-century historians, Priskos and Malchos, might 
have already used the word ‘Byzantine’ in such way. According to the Souda, Priskos’ 
work was entitled Byzantine History (‘Iotopia BuCavtiaxt), whereas the title of 
Malchos’ work was the Byzantiaka (Bvtavtiaxá). Given that these historians lived in a 
period in which the empire was effectively divided into two halves, Kaldellis argues 
that this was perhaps an experimental use of the term in order to indicate that their 
work had an East Roman standpoint. However, as the same scholar acknowledges, the 
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nature of this evidence does not allow us to interpret these terms with any degree of 
certainty. ^? 

A more secure basis for this hypothesis is provided by the nature of the passage in 
which our ‘Byzantine’ monks appear. More specifically, Constantine IV used the term 
in his instructions regarding the composition of the papal delegation for the 
ecumenical council. One would assume that his main aim was to be understood by the 
pope so that he could receive the monks he was asking for. The fact that the Emperor 
did not feel the need to clarify what he meant by ‘Byzantine,’ implies that he was 
confident that he would be understood and that an explanation would be unnecessary. 
By its turn, his confidence implies that the word ‘Byzantine’ in this period had the 
capacity to convey a much broader meaning than Constantinopolitan. 

Further support for this view can be found in the way Pope Agatho understood the 
phrase. Agatho responded to the imperial request for Byzantine monks by sending three 
monks from two different Oriental monasteries of the old capital, Renati and Domus 
Arsicia, and the abbot of a Sicilian monastery, a certain Theophanes, who later 
became Patriarch of Antioch.?! After Theophanes’ election, his place in the papal 
delegation was covered by a monk from the Roman St. Saba.?? This implies that 
Theophanes and the other monks were seen as Byzantines by Agatho, and it was 
expected that they would be received as such in Constantinople. This reveals that 
Byzantine monks were not only to be found in Rome, but in Sicily. Whether he was 
a native Sicilian or an immigrant from the East"? the case of Theophanes indicates 
that the term ‘Byzantine’ in this context meant ‘Eastern Roman’, someone 
culturally affiliated with the Eastern part of the empire, either in terms of language, 
customs, fashion or religious practices. It seems that the Emperor and the Pope 
understood the term in the same way. Even the translators of the Sacra did not 
consider the term problematic or worthy of an interpretation and left it as such in 
the Latin text. 

This interpretation of the term is further supported, when it is read in its historical 
context and in conjunction with similar terms in contemporary texts. As mentioned, 
the Sacra of Constantine was an expression of the Emperor’s desire to put an end to 
the Christological debates that had been dividing the empire since the 630s. This 
division was not simply a theological one: it also had significant political 
ramifications, becoming, for instance, the ideological vehicle for two rebellions against 
Constans II. In 646 Gregory, "^ exarch of Carthage, proclaimed himself emperor in 
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> exarch of Ravenna, did so in Italy. The 


Africa, while three years later Olympios,° 
Lateran Council of 649 was thus convened in the context of rebellion and defiance of 
imperial authority. This was the reason that the clergymen who played a key role in 
the council, namely Pope Martin (649-55),°° Maximos the Confessor, his disciple 
Anastasios?” and Anastasios the Apokrisiarios,"? were put on trial for treason rather 
than their theological views.?? 

The information that we possess about the trials and the fate of these clergymen 
derives from their own letters and Dyothelete texts from the 650s and 660s, probably 
written by clergymen from their circle.°° In these texts the Dyothelete dispute is often 
portrayed as a debate between East and West. It is important to remember that 
ecclesiastically it was the Church of Rome that led the opposition to imperial religious 
policy, and politically the two rebellions occurred in Western provinces. While it came 
in for a hostile reception in the West, Monotheletism appears to have been quite 
popular in the East, something which accentuates the division mentioned.^' What is 
interesting for the purposes of our discussion, are the terms used to express this 
distinction between East and West, and the possibilities of meaning that they contain. 

The best-known example of such language comes from an account of the trial of 
Maximos in 655, the Relatio Motionis. The imperial authorities accused Maximos of 
having had a dream in which two choirs of angels, one from the West and one from 
the East, cried acclamations for Gregory and Constans respectively, with the western 
one overpowering the eastern.Ó^ This was seen as a portent of a final victory of 
Gregory, whose power base was in the West.?? The same motif can be seen in a text 
that describes Maximos' discussions with the bishop Theodosios of Caesarea and 
certain high court officials, while he was imprisoned in Bizya in 656. In one of them, 
the patrician Epiphanios laid against Maximos the allegation that the entire West and 
those in the East that looked to him were in revolt and were unwilling to be reconciled 
with Constantinople.** In both cases, the terms ‘East’ and ‘West’ are used in a 
geographical sense indicating the two halves of the empire. 
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Another example, however, shows that such distinctions were not always expressed 
in purely geographical terms. In perhaps the most frequently quoted passage from the 
Relatio Motionis the Sakellarios, who played a key role in Maximos’ trial, asked him 
‘Why do you love the Romans and hate the Greeks?’ and Maximos replied ‘We have a 
commandment not to hate anybody. I love the Romans as sharers of the same faith, 
whereas I love the Greeks as sharers of the same language.’® It is important to note, 
as Wolfram Brandes has observed, that it is not likely that the text is a faithful account 
of the trial. Brandes argues that the author, perhaps Anastasios the Apokrisiarios, was 
not an eye-witness to the trial, and that he composed the text based on notes sent to 
him by either Anastasios the disciple or Maximos himself.°° Apart from Brandes’ 
general reservations about the text’s trustworthiness as a historical source, one should 
note that the term ‘Greek’ (Grecus/Tpatxds) might sometimes have pejorative 
connotations, which make it less likely that one of the most senior imperial officials 
might have used it to describe the emperor and his government. Additionally, the fact 
that until the middle of the eighth century the papal chancery did not use the word 
‘Greek’ to describe imperial officials, let alone the emperor, implies that the term was 
not used in an official context. Therefore, it is very likely that the phrase in question 
was put in the mouth of the Sakellarios by the author of the Relatio Motionis. For this 
reason, I will analyse the terms ‘Roman’ and ‘Greek’ not as uttered by an imperial 
official, but as written by an Eastern clergyman of the seventh century. 

In the case in question, the author makes a distinction between ‘Romans’ and 
‘Greeks’. In my understanding, the word ‘Roman’ here refers to the Church of Rome 
and perhaps by extension to those Christians belonging to the Western patriarchate, 
which encompassed the whole Western half of the empire.? The term ‘Greek’ appears 
to have an equally broad meaning. The Sakellarios called ‘Greeks’ those to whom he 
thought Maximos was hostile. He definitely included the Church of Constantinople, 
the imperial government, and the emperor himself in this usage. Throughout his trial, 
Maximos was accused of splitting the Church, of committing treason against the 
empire, and of not respecting the emperor.°*® Thus, by using this term the author was 
identifying the Sakellarios, the emperor, all the officials of the government and the 
clergy belonging to the Patriarchate of Constantinople as ‘Greeks’. In this way, the 
East-West division was expressed with two different descriptors, geographic linguistic. 
Rome, the ecclesiastical centre of the West and the old capital of the empire, was made 
to represent the West in a kind of synecdoche, whereas the extensive use of the Greek 
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language in the East became the main representative trait of the other half of the Roman 
Empire. 

If one brings to mind the passage from Justinian's novel discussed at the beginning of 
the article, one notes that in this context the most symmetrical descriptor to correspond to 
‘Roman’ would be ‘Byzantine’, as in the Sacra of Constantine. For Justinian, the two 
Romes were the two centres of the empire and had a special place in the rhetoric of his 
legislation. New Rome was the most fortunate reigning city, whereas Old Rome was 
the see of the pontiff, the first prelate of Christendom, and the historical heartland of 
the Romans.’ The ideological importance of the two Romes for the sixth-century 
Roman ruling class can also be seen in the consular diptychs, especially those from the 
East, which often depict the consul flanked by the personifications of Rome and 
Constantinople.? It should be mentioned that throughout the Relatio Motionis and 
other texts of the period the term ‘Roman,’ when not used to describe the empire in its 
totality, is used with a strict geographical meaning to denote the inhabitants of the city 
and the Church of Rome. As we have seen, this is also the case with the word 
‘Byzantine’. This shows that Rhomaios and Byzantios could be used in a broader 
sense, as a metonym, which included the inhabitants and represented the culture of the 
Western and Eastern halves of the empire respectively. 

In fact, one finds in the same text, Relatio Motionis, the same binary also expressed 
with the terms ‘Roman’ and ‘Byzantine.’ When the patrician Troilos and the epi tes 
basilikes trapezes Sergios Eukratas visited Maximos in this cell, they asked him *And 
what will you be in a position to do, should the Romans be united with the 
Byzantines?'/! In this case, the terms used are symmetrical, referring to the Churches 
of Rome and Constantinople respectively, and by extension to those under their 
jurisdiction. In this context most of the population of Anatolia and of the eastern 
Balkans could fall under the category ‘Byzantine,’ for they belonged to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. This is an additional example of how Byzantios can acquire a 
broader meaning when implicitly linked with institutions which are based in 
Constantinople, but whose authority transcends the city's geographical limits. 

This trend can be found in other contemporary texts originating in the same circle. In 
other Dyothelete writings about Maximos the Confessor, Constantinople (Byzantium) 


69 Rome appears as the origin of Law and the seat of the chief Pontificate: CIC, Novel 9, 91-2; the primacy 
of Rome is also affirmed in Novel 131, 655. The ideological connection with Rome occurs also indirectly 
through her founder Romulus and his ancestor Aeneas in Novel 25, 196; similarly, through Caesar in 
Novel 30, 224; and the ancient Roman senate, which appears to be the origin of imperial power in Novel 
62, 332. For the propagandistic use of the Roman past by Justinian: M. Maas, ‘Roman history and 
Christian ideology in Justinianic reform Legislation’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 40 (1986) 17-31. 

70 A. Cameron, ‘Consular diptychs in their social context: New eastern evidence’, Journal of Roman 
Archaeology 11 (1998) 384—403. 

71 Relatio Motionis, trans. P. Allen and B. Neil, in Maximus the Confessor and his Companions: 
Documents from Exile (Oxford 2002) 48-74, 63; Relatio Motionis, 33: Koi ti &yeig roroa, vv Popaiov 
évovuévov toic BuCavtiotc; 
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appears in a rather negative tone. In the prologue of the letter sent by Anastasios the 
disciple to Theodosios of Gangra,’* written either by Theodosios himself or by 
Theodore Spoudaios,? Constantinople is referred to as ‘wretched Byzantium’ (misero 
Byzantio)/^ In another work probably of the same author the city is called 
‘deplorable’ (à0Aía). ^ The author's negative attitude towards the imperial government 
and the Church of Constantinople are expressed against the city that housed both 
institutions. ‘Byzantium’ in this instance transcends the strict notion of a city and 
becomes a symbol of imperial oppression and heresy. This is yet another testimony 
that geographical terms could acquire a broader meaning in the seventh century. 

If one accepts my interpretation of the term ‘Byzantine’ in the Sacra of Constantine 
IV, then one needs to consider a series of implications. As far as the imperial discourse of 
the seventh century is concerned, my interpretation of the word ‘Byzantine’ indicates that 
the imperial chancery in 678 still understood the late Roman distinction between Western 
and Eastern Roman Empire, despite the fact that the last institutional remnant of this 
division, the Roman senate, had disappeared by the end of the sixth century. ? At the 
same time it implies that the cultural difference between East and West was clear and 
pronounced. This fact allowed groups of individuals residing in the West to be 
described as Easterners and vice versa. Most importantly, it shows that in the context 
of distinction between East and West, the East was denoted by a term deriving from its 
political and ideological centre, namely Constantinople. 

It is important to remember that this choice of words by the imperial chancery was 
careful, since in other texts from the seventh century this distinction was made by the use 
of linguistic terms. Evidence indicates that the term Grecus/T paixéc could be used in order 
to indicate an Eastern Roman and that it was not restricted to the West. However, the use 
of the term seems to have been casual and never part of the official imperial rhetoric. The 
term ‘Byzantine’ appears to have been the politically correct equivalent, which could be 
used by the emperor himself. If one accepts that the dialogue between the Sakellarios and 
Maximos the Confessor in the Relatio Motionis does not represent the language used by 
court officials and the state, then the Sacra of Constantine becomes the only secure 
example (to my knowledge) of the way the government and the emperor perceived and 
described Eastern Romanness in the seventh century. 


72 PBEI Theodosios 75; PmbZ Theodosios 7816. 

73 PBEI Theodoros 343; PmbZ Theodoros 7439. 

74 Anastasii Apocrisiarii Epistola ad Theodosium Gangrensem, ed. P. Allen and B. Neil, Scripta Saeculi VII 
Vitam Maximi Confessoris Illustrantia: una cum latina interpretation Anastasii Bibliothecarii iuxta posita 
(Leuven 1999) 171-89, 172. For the authorship of the prologue and the letter: P. Allen and B. Neil, 
Scripta Saeculi VII, xxi-xxii. 

75 Hypomnesticum, ed. P. Allen and B. Neil, Scripta Saeculi VII Vitam Maximi Confessoris Illustrantia, 
191-227, 211. 

76 E. Stein, ‘La disparition du Sénat de Rome à la fin du VIe Siècle’, Bulletin de la classe des lettres de 
l'Académie de Belgique 25 (1939) 308-22, 312. 
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What is more, the interpretation advanced here has certain implications for 
contemporary Byzantine studies. It shows, against common belief, that the term 
‘Byzantine’ as a synonym for ‘Eastern Roman’ is not a modern invention. It had 
already been used by the emperor himself in relation to monastic communities from 
the Eastern half of the Roman Empire. Remarkably, the word ‘Byzantine’ was 
understood in the seventh century as having a meaning similar to the one that 
contemporary historians ascribe to it, namely a designation for Eastern Romans. 
Nevertheless, contemporary historians use the term for the empire and its culture writ 
large, whereas the emperor used it as a descriptor of individuals who were culturally 
Easterners. For Constantine IV all his subjects were Romans, but in the context of 
distinction between Eastern and Western Romans, the Easterners were described as 
Byzantines. 

To be sure, our contemporary use of the term stems from a completely unrelated 
tradition. Hieronymus Wolf, who is thought to have coined the modern meaning of 
the term, did not use the term ‘Byzantine’ having in mind the distinction between 
Eastern and Western Romans. Instead he built on a Western medieval tradition of 
treating the empire as ‘the empire of Constantinople’, which in a more antiquarian 
idiom becomes ‘the empire of Byzantium’.’’ In fact, this empire was for Wolf (and for 
most Western scholars up to the nineteenth century) ‘the empire of the Greeks’.’”* Since 
the second half of the eighth century, Western sources referred to the Eastern Roman 
Empire as the empire of the Greeks, questioning in this way the Romanness of the 
empire. Therefore, contemporary scholarship inherited the term ‘Byzantine’ as a 
descriptor of the Eastern Roman Empire from a tradition that did not treat the empire 
as Roman. 

This fact makes this seventh-century usage of the term a useful tool for the discussion 
about terminology, for it allows scholars to connect the established usage of the term to a 
tradition that acknowledges the Romanness of the empire. Nonetheless, one should bear 
in mind that Constantine IV used the term ‘Byzantine’ in a cultural sense and not of the 
state as a political entity. Moreover, this usage of the term appeared in a specific 
ideological context that later disappeared. To be more precise, this distinction between 
Eastern and Western Romans requires that Western provinces and most importantly 
Rome remain part of the empire. This ceased to be the case during the second half of 


77 For Wolfs antiquarian word-choice in the context of the Renaissance: C. Rapp, ‘Hellenic identity, 
romanitas and Christianity in Byzantium’ in K. Zacharia (ed.), Hellenisms: Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity 
from Antiquity to Modernity (Aldershot 2008) 127-47, esp. 129. Similarly Kaldellis attributes Wolf's 
usage of ‘Byzantine’ to the influence of the work of Laonikos Chalkokondyles, whose work stems from a 
Neohellenic standpoint: Kaldellis, *From Empire of the Greeks'. For a very interesting twelve-century 
example and discussion of this phenomenon: Z. C'ernáková, ‘The naming of Byzantium and the Old 
French Partonopeus de Blois’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 43 (2019) 42-59. 

78 For a detailed discussion about the evolution of the usage and meaning of ‘Byzantine’ in modern 
scholarship: A. Kaldellis, ‘From Empire of the Greeks’. 

79 Kaldellis, ‘From Empire of the Greeks’; Rapp, ‘Hellenic identity’, 141. 
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the eighth century, when Rome changed her political orientation and the Byzantine state 
stopped being the empire of two Romes. 

Another point that arises from this discussion is what (and whom) modern scholars 
choose to describe as ‘Byzantine’ and consequently what (and who) is to be covered by 
the field of Byzantine studies. As argued above, the use of the term by Constantine IV 
included individuals who resided in the Western part of the empire and whose 
homeland was then under Arab control. Understanding Byzantinity/Eastern 
Romanness in cultural terms, therefore, creates the potential to include populations 
that lived outside the borders of the empire. Such a realization reinforces the notion 
that there can be Byzantines without or outside the Byzantine state. Jack Tannous’ 
research on Syriac and Arab-speaking Chalcedonians under Islamic rule has 
highlighted that these communities were seen as Roman/Byzantine for centuries after 
their homeland ceased to be part of the empire, and that they are equally heirs of 
Eastern Romanness. Nevertheless, they often lie outside the research-focus of modern 
Byzantinists."? In this regard, this reading of the Sacra of Constantine IV calls for a 
more inclusive field of Byzantine studies which will include Christian populations from 
the former Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. 

Finally, my reading of the term ‘Byzantine’ emphasizes the ideological importance of 
Constantinople for the development of Eastern Romanness. The city was far more than 
the administrative centre of the Eastern Roman Empire. It was the symbolic centre of 
Romanness and Christianity in the East. Following a similar cognitive process with the 
one that allowed all citizens of the empire to be called ‘Romans’, Constantine IV 
extended the demonym of New Rome to all Eastern Romans. In this way, a 
‘Byzantine’ could be a Palestinian monk who prayed in Syriac in Rome. Three and 
a half centuries after her foundation, Constantinople had become the embodiment of a 
distinctive Roman tradition, which in the following centuries would be called into 
question by the heirs of Western Romanness. Paradoxically, it was this last period of 
ideological unity of the Roman world that created the circumstances for the Byzantines 
to call themselves Byzantines. 
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80 Tannous, ‘Byzantine Syriac’. 
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Map 1. Referred places in Asia Minor (O S. Pataci, 2020). 
In memoriam Semavi Eyice (1922-2018) 


Pergamon (Greek tò IIépyapov or 1 Hépyapoc, Latin Pergamum, Turkish Bergama), was a 
rich and powerful ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine city in southwestern Mysia on 
the border to Aeolis (Map 1). It is located 26 km from the modern coastline of the 
Aegean, two km northwest of the modern city of Bergama and c. 110 km north of 
Izmir. In Hellenistic times, the town of Elaia at the mouth of the Kaikos, modern 
Bakırçay, served as the port of Pergamon. The Emperor Hadrian raised the city to the 
rank of metropolis of the province of Asia in A.D. 123 and thereby elevated it above 
its local rivals, Ephesos and Smyrna, but Antoninus Pius (r.138-61) transferred this 
rank to Ephesos. In the mid-second century, these three cities were among the largest 
in the province. During the crisis of the third century, the economic strength of 
Pergamon diminished: the city was badly damaged in an earthquake in 262 and 
sacked by the Goths shortly thereafter. In Late Antiquity, it experienced only limited 
economic recovery: it gradually declined and its inhabited core was limited to the 
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acropolis, probably fortified by Constans II (r.641—68). In 665, Pergamon was captured 
by raiding Arabs for the first time under ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn ibn Khalid ibn al-Walid 
(616-66). In 716, it was sacked again by the armies of Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (in 
Greek sources known as Macaus). The city was rebuilt and refortified after the 
Arabs had abandoned their siege of Constantinople in 717/18.' 

More than a dozen lead seals were unearthed during excavations in Pergamon; some 
of them came to the Miinzkabinett der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin and were first 
published by Kurt Regling, though not always in a satisfactory manner. The four 
earliest Byzantine seals from Pergamon originate from the last third of the seventh 
century. One of them addresses a Ioannes ånò £nópyov,? two offer an eagle with an 
invocative monogram on the obv. and a block monogram, perhaps meaning Mavpiavá 
and énópycv resp. Mavpiavà on the rev., and the last has an invocative monogram on 
the obv. and a cross monogram meaning Ocoàópov on the rev.* 

Two quite interesting seals originate from the very end of the seventh century. The 
first refers to Georgios ånò onótov, responsible for the giant àvópónoóa-markets in the 
provinces of Asia, Caria and Lycia in the year 694/695,° the other to the pacuukà 
KoupepKia MeonuBpiac for the following year.° The seal type of Barasbakourios can 


1  Theregion of Pergamon is treated by Andreas Külzer in his forthcoming Westkleinasien (Lydia und Asia) 
in the series Tabula Imperii Byzantini, vol. 14. We would like to express our deepest appreciation to him for 
making available to us the lemma on Pergamon. 

2 H. Voegtli, S. Bendall, L. Ilisch and C. Morrisson, ‘Byzantinische Münzen - Bleisiegel — Islamische 
Münzen’ in iidem (eds.), Die Fundmiinzen aus der Stadtgrabung von Pergamon, Pergamenische 
Forschungen 8 (Berlin and New York 1993) 72, no. 1013 (without photo; dated to the end of the seventh- 
beginning of the eighth century) (hereafter Voegtli et al.). 

3 Berlin acc. no. 462/1911 (the first); ed. K. Regling, ‘Byzantinische Bleisiegel', in A. Conze et al., 
Altertiimer von Pergamon, vol. I/2: Stadt und Landschaft (Berlin 1913) 333, no. 7-8; photos on suppl. 72, 
no. 7-8, dated to the end of the sixth-seventh century (hereafter Regling II). 

4  Regling II, no. 9; photo 9. 

5 Berlin acc. no. 460/1911; ed. Regling II, 333-4, no. 10; its photo on suppl. 72, no. 10. A parallel seal was 
published in G. Zacos and A. Veglery, Byzantine lead seals, vol. 1 (Basel 1972) 2764 (hereafter Zacos and 
Veglery). Recently a further parallel seal was offered in the Pecunem auction 27, 4.1.2015, no. 904. 
Andrapoda (similar to douloi) were people taken as captives in war, by raid or abduction and sold as 
slaves. There was a slave trade in the Byzantine Empire, not least from Caucasia and eastern Europe and 
normally not on a large scale. Only at the end of the seventh century, there was a giant slave market 
organized by kommerkiarioi. In the modern literature the Slavic element in this group came to be 
exaggerated. Cf. W. Seibt and D. Theodoridis, ‘Das Rätsel der Andrapoda-Siegel im ausgehenden 7. Jh. - 
Waren mehr Slawen oder mehr Armenier Opfer dieser Staatsaktion?' Byzantinoslavica 60 (1999) 404 with 
n. 13; W. Seibt, ‘Neue Aspekte der Slawenpolitik Justinians H. Zur Person des Nebulos und der 
Problematik der Andrapoda-Siegel’, Vizantijskij Vremennik 55/2 (1998) 126-32; Y. Rotman, Les esclaves 
et l'esclavage : de la Méditerranée antique à la Méditerranée médiévale, Vle-XIe siècles, Histoire 66 (Paris 
2004) 107-8; W. Brandes, Finanzverwaltung in Krisenzeiten: Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen 
Administration im 6.-9. Jahrhundert, Forschungen zur Byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 25 (Frankfurt 
2002) 351-65 (hereafter Brandes, Finanzverwaltung). 

6 Berlin 459/1911; Regling II, 334, no. 11; photo on suppl. 72, no. 11. For the correct dating cf. Zacos and 
Veglery, 182, with n. 2. 
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also be approximately dated, as this general was killed in 711. The legend calls him 
notpíkioc, kóumg Tod Baovukoð Oytkiov kai otpatnyòç Opáknc.^ The seal of Thalassios 
otpatnA tn Kai üpyov Avdiac belongs to the early eighth century.? To the first half of 
the eighth century we date two seals of Maurianos natpíkiog xai otpatnyéc,’ one of 
Ioannes zotpíktc!? and the much discussed seal of a Konstantinos chartoularios, 
which is now kept in Berlin (acc. no. 86/1888). This Konstantinos was poouUukóg 
åonkpit xoi yaptoviápios TOV Dacuukóv åyetðv Kai tod ópónov; the legend is in the 
dative case, but the devotional formula 800Xov tod G(so)0 appears in the genitive. ! 

Some further seals which refer to dignitaries of Pergamon are known. An 
early plomb was found in Noviodunum (Isaacea) on the Danube, with the inscription 
H€P|TAMH|NON.'? It was dated to the fourth-sixth centuries by its excavators, but 
should be dated to the sixth century, though it is difficult to judge more precisely 
without a better photo. Nevertheless, this seal may be associated with the duties of the 
quaestor Iustinianus exercitus.'* A seal in Dumbarton Oaks refers to an Andreas ói&ko 
(voc) Hepyápov, probably for the period c. 650/680.'* For the seal of the Rouphinion 
of Pergamon, see the Appendix here. 


7 Voegtli et al. 72, no. 1015; pl. 11, no. 1015. A comparable seal is published in Zacos and Veglery, 3081. 
For this dignitary cf. R.-J. Lilie, C. Ludwig, T. Pratsch, I. Rochow et al. (eds.), Prosopographie der 
mittelbyzantinischen Zeit. Erste Abteilung (641—867), 6 vols. (Berlin 1999-2002) 743 (hereafter PmbZ). 

8  Voegtli et al. 72, no. 1014; pl. 11, no. 1014. Cf. W. Seibt, ‘The Early Byzantine province of Lydia based 
on sigillographic evidence', in E. Lafli and G. Labarre (eds.), Studies on tbe bistory and archaeology of Lydia 
from the Early Lydian period to Late Antiquity (Besançon, forthcoming). 

9  Regling II, 335, nos. 13-14. Only no. 13 is illustrated on suppl. 72. 

10 Regling II, 334, no. 12; photo on suppl. 72, no. 12. Zacos and Veglery published a similar but not exactly 
parallel seal (no. 2038). 

11 This seal was known to Gustave Schlumberger: Sigillographie de l'Empire byzantin (Paris 1884) 324—5, 
no. 3 (dated to the twelfth-thirteenth centuries). Regling presented it in his first sigillographic paper: 
‘Byzantinische Bleisiegel’, in A. de Witte and V. Tourneur (eds.), Procès-verbaux et mémoires du Congrès 
international de numismatique et d'art de la médaille contemporaine, tenu à Bruxelles les 26, 27, 28 et 29 
juin 1910 (Brussels 1910) 44-5; pl. 5, no. 5. Cf. also K. Regling, ‘Byzantinische Bleisiegel III’, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 24 (1923/24) 96, no. 4 (ninth century). The seal was also included in V. Laurent, 
Le Corpus des sceaux de l'Empire byzantin, Publications de l'Institut frangais d'études byzantines (Paris 
1963-72) vol. II, 450 (first half of the ninth century) (hereafter Laurent, Corpus). 

12 First published by loan Barnea, ‘Sigilii byzantine inedite din Dobrogea (II)’, Pontica 18 (1985) 237, and 
several times republished, e.g. F. Curta, *Quaestura exercitus: The evidence of lead seals’, Acta byzantina 
fennica 1 (2002) 25, no. 68; and C. Chiriac and L. Munteanu, ‘Trade connections between Asia Minor 
and the western Pontic area in the 4th century CE. Some sphragistic considerations', in V. Cojocaru, 
A. Coskun and M. Dana (eds.), Interconnectivity in tbe Mediterranean and Pontic world during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, Pontica et Mediterranea 3 (Cluj-Napoca 2014) 313, no. 27. 

13 For this office cf. A. E. Gkoutzioukostas and X. M. Moniaros, H zepipepeiaKy d1ointiKh avadiopyavaon 
jc foCavuvijc avtokpatopiaç axó tov Iovottviavó A' ($27—65): n nepínoon tno Quaestura Iustiniana Exercitus, 
Exoipeía. Bucavtwov Epevvóv 22 (Thessaloniki 2009). 

14 J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomidés, Catalogue of the Byzantine seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg 
Museum of Art, vol. 2: south of the Balkans, the islands, south of Asia Minor (Washington, DC 1994) 28.2 
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The Museum of Bergama and its sigillographic collection 


As the result of the excavations that started in Pergamon in 1878 under the direction of 
Carl Humann and Alexander Conze, a storeroom for the excavated finds was constructed 
near the German Excavation House on the acropolis between 1900 and 1913. This was 
one of the first two archaeological depots that existed in the Ottoman Empire at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The excavations at Pergamon were interrupted 
during the First World War and restarted in 1927 under the direction of Theodor 
Wiegand. In the same year, in addition to the excavations on the acropolis, new 
excavations started in the Asklepieion and resulted in an increasing number of 
archaeological finds. An archaeological and ethnographic collection was already on 
display in the Public Hall of Bergama in 1924. Field marshal Fevzi Çakmak (1876- 
1950), who came to Bergama in 1932, was very interested in the large number of 
archaeological finds, and after his visit ordered the inauguration of a new museum. 
The current building was thus planned as a Turkish-German collaboration, and was 
opened on 30 October 1936. The archaeological collection in the Public Hall was then 
transferred to this new building. Today a new museum building is currently under 
construction in Bergama. 

The main collection of the Museum of Bergama consists of Hellenistic, Roman and 
Early Byzantine finds from Pergamon and its urban parts, such as the Asklepieion as well 
as the Red Basilica-Serapeion (Kızıl Avlu). The museum also stores finds from nearby 
Aeolian and Mysian sites, such as Pitane, Gryneion, Elaia, Myrina and Allianoi, finds 
from the rescue excavations directed by the museum itself in minor sites in and around 
Bergama, from some sites in the Kaikos area (especially from Elaia) or from several 
sites in neighbouring Lydia, such as Saittai, Sardis, Silandos, Maionia, Daldis, Golde 
and Kula. 

The sigillographic collection of the museum does not only consist of finds from the 
German excavations at Pergamon, but also of some acquisitions by the museum, which 
were the focus of our sigillographic project in Bergama. All of these latter seals were 
brought by local dealers who did not state any precise provenance for the objects. 
Most of these acquisitions, including the sigillographic collection, may, however, 
consist of local finds from an area between Bergama, Izmir and Manisa;'° it is thus a 
homogenous collection, consisting of seals primarily from the Byzantine themes of 


(seventh century) (hereafter DOSeals); Laurent, Corpus V/3, 1697 (seventh century A.D.); Zacos and Veglery 
1407 (seventh century). 

15 Sigillographically this region is not well-documented: we have almost no information about Byzantine 
seal finds from prominent sites such as Sardis, Smyrna or Kyme. From this area only four main collections 
have been published to date: J.-Cl. Cheynet (ed.), Les sceaux byzantins de la collection Yavuz Tatis (Izmir 
2019) (hereafter Tatis); idem, ‘Les sceaux byzantins du musée de Manisa’, Revue des études byzantines 56 
(1998) 261-7 (hereafter REB); idem, ‘Les sceaux byzantins du musée de Selcuk (Éphése), Revue 
numismatique 1999, 317-52 (hereafter Selcuk); as well as E. Lafli and W. Seibt, ‘Seven Byzantine lead 
seals from the museum of Ódemis in western Anatolia', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 44/1 (2020) 
21-39. 
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Table 1. Early Byzantine sigillographic evidence from the Museum of Bergama 


No. Accession number Dignitaries Dating 
1 6.7.99 Ioannes apo hypaton Late sixth-first third of the 
seventh century A.D. 

2 8.7.99 Michael (bishop) of Elouza ? Late sixth or seventh century 

3 4.7.92 Ioannes First half of the seventh century 

4 1.7.99 Stephanos patrikios and genikos A.D. 659/668 (659/663?) 
kommerkiarios of Paphlagonia ? 

5 5.14.99 Nikolaos apo eparchon Last third of the seventh century 

6 7.14.99 Nikolaos apo eparchon Last third of the seventh century 

7 7.7.99 Gregorios stratelates Last third of the seventh century 

8 14.14.99 Ioannes epi ton deeseon Late seventh century 

9 8.14.99 Theodoros (archi)episkopos of Ephesos Late seventh century (c. 680/681) 

10 3.7.99 Emperor Leontios A.D. 695/698 

11 2.7.99 Herakleios patrikios Late seventh century (until 705) 

12 5.7.99 Herakleios patrikios Late seventh century (until 705) 


Thrakesion and Neokastra respectively. '^ All of the seals are kept in the storeroom of the 
museum. 

The seals in the Byzantine sigillographic collection of the Museum of Bergama that 
are the focus of this paper were purchased in the period between 1978 and 1999 and they 
are 31 in number. An amulet purchased in 1978 was the first sigillographic piece by 
acquisition. Ibrahim Kurşun sold a group of 18 seals in December 1999!" and Hasan 
Beden, a known numismatic collector in Izmir (d. 2013), sold a group of nine seals in 
October 1999.'* The name of the seller of two seals in June 1980 is not given in the 
catalogue. Two seals, however, belong to none of these three groups: Rafet Tüm sold 
no. 3 in 1992, and Ónder Taskin sold one in 1996. 

The present catalogue offers a substantial analysis of twelve early Byzantine pieces 
with discussion of the sigillographic inscriptions and imagery; in another article 
(forthcoming in BMGS 46.1) the remaining 19 Middle and Late Byzantine seals 
(eighth to twelfth centuries) will be presented. 


Catalogue”? 


1. Ioannes apo hypaton (Figs 1a-b) 
Acc. no. 6.7.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 27 mm, th., 4 mm, and wg., 10.26 gr. 


16 The relationship between Pergamon and Sardeis, Thyateira, Magnesia epi Sipylo (in ecclesiastic sources 
known as Magnesia Anelios) and the rest of Lydia during the Byzantine period is not known in detail. It is, 
however, interesting to note that topographically Pergamon had strong relationships with inner Aegean 
sites, i.e. Sardeis and Apameia, during the Roman and Byzantine periods. Cf. C. Habicht, *New evidence 
on the province of Asia', Journal of Roman Studies 65 (1975) 64—91. 

17 Nos. 5-6, 8—9, 16-17, 19—28 and 30-1. 

18 Nos. 1-2, 4, 7, 10-13 and 29. 

19 Some abbreviations in alphabetic order: diam. diameter; h. height; |. line; mid. middle; neg. negative; th. 
thickness; wg. weight. For the topographic definitions and personal names, Greek original forms are used. 
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3cm 


Fig. 1. Seal of Ioannes apo hypaton (© D. Çağlayan, 2019). 


Provenance. An acquisition from Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) on 20 October 
1999. 

Obv. Inscription on four lines: + 1|ANNOY |ANO YNA|TON. 

Rev. Inscription on four lines: AOY|AOY TH. | @€OTO].O. 

The legend reads: Imdwov àzó onótov, 600X0v ti[s] Oeotd[K]o[v]. 

We know of two exact parallels, one in the Museum of Niğde in Cappadocia, "? one in the 
Tatis Collection in Izmir,?' and there are some similarities with two slightly earlier seals 
published by Zacos and Veglery with the legend: + IWA|NNOV A|NO VIIA[TON - + AOV| 
AOV THC | BEOTO|KOV.** 

Dating. As our seal has the earlier form of the ypsilon, common until the later sixth 
century, it should be dated to the late sixth-first third of the seventh century. 
Prosopographic comments. The title Apo bypaton corresponds to the Latin consularis, 
which may be a mere title but also the designation of a governor of a province, perhaps 
active in western Anatolia.^? 


2. Michael (bishop) of Elouza ? (Figs 2a-b) 
Acc. no. 8.7.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 22 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 11.20 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Mr Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) on 20 
October 1999. 
Obv. Primitive bust of the Theotokos with a bust of Christ in front of her chest, between 
small Greek crosses. The face of the Theotokos is relatively large. 
Rev. A dominant Latin cross (the vertical bar of which is longer than its horizontal one) is 
placed in the centre with an inscription in the quarters: MI[XA-HA | EA, probably with a Z 
or perhaps S above the final lambda which has an oblique bar as an abbreviation sign. 


20 S. Métivier, ‘Sceaux des musées de Kayseri et Niğde (Cappadoce byzantine)’, Studies in Byzantine 
Sigillography 10 (2010) 65, no. 1. 

21 Tatis, no. 5.23. 

22 Zacos and Veglery 863a and b, dated to the seventh century. 

23 For the title “apo hypaton/hypatos", cf. e.g. J. B. Bury, The imperial administrative system in the ninth 
century with a revised text of the Kletorologion of Philotheos (London 1911) 25-6 (hereafter Bury, 
Administrative). 
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(b) 


3cm 


Fig. 2. Seal of Michael (bishop) of Elouza (?) (© D. Çağlayan, 2019). 


The name Michael is clear, but the following letters are problematic. Epsilon and 
Lambda with an abbreviation alone could mean éA(ayiotov), indicating a clerical man, 
perhaps a bishop, but above there is a letter which is possibly a zeta, or even a S (for 
-kat- or -ke-) would not be impossible. If a bishopric is hidden behind this combination, 
it could be "EXouCa / TAovga, a suffragan of the metropolis of Laodikeia in the diocese of 
Phrygia Kapatiane / Pakatiane, which is well known in the notitiae episcopatuum.^* In 
this case the legend reads: Muon]. "EA(oo)G(mc) or 'EA(oó)Q(ov). A further possibility 
would be Myañà EA(aío)c,"? as Elaia was a suffragan bishopric of the metropolis Ephesos. 
Dating. The seal probably originates from the late sixth or seventh century, perhaps before 
c. 660. For the seventh century only one bishop of Elouza is known, one Patrikios, who 
participated to the council of 681.7° 


3. Ioannes (Figs 3a—b) 
Acc. no. 4.7.92. 
Measurements. Diam., 21 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 7.75 gr. 
Provenance. From the district of Bostancı in the township of Kırkağaç, province Manisa, in 
northwestern Lydia.’ An acquisition from Rafet Tüm for 30.000 TL ($US 4) on 8 October 
1992. 


Obv. Cruciform monogram of the name ‘Imévwvov in a common form.*® 


24 Cf. J. Darrouzés, Notitiae Episcopatuum Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae : Texte critique, introduction et 
notes, Géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin (Paris 1981) 456 and 459; G. Fedalto, Hierarchia 
Ecclesiastica Orientalis, Series episcoporum ecclesiarum christianarum orientalium, vol. 1: Patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitanus (Padua 1988) 17.22.3, 159 (hereafter Fedalto); and W. M. Ramsay, ‘The cities and 
bishoprics of Phrygia', Journal of Hellenic Studies 4 (1883) 414. 

25 We thank one of the anonymous readers for this suggestion. 

26 Fedalto 159. 

27 Itis, however, possible that the findspot of this piece was made up by the seller, wishing to hide its true 
origin. 

28 The comparanda are Zacos and Veglery, monogram 249 and more than 40 examples in this book (cf. 
p. 1945), and still more in other collections. 
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Fig. 3. Seal of Ioannes (© D. Caglayan, 2019). 


Rev. Inscription of two lines between crosses and dots above and under the legend 
IWAN|NOV - Toávvov. 

Sigillographic comments. If the name of the monogram of the obv. is repeated on the rev., 
it appears sometimes in Latin letters,” but here again in Greek. 

We could find no exact parallel, but there are similarities with a piece kept in Istanbul, with 
the same monogram on the obv., and the legend + | IQA|NNO|V on the rev.?? 

Dating. First half of the seventh century. 

Comments on the historical geography of the findspot. The findspot of this seal, Kırkağaç 
on the Lydian-Mysian border, deserves particular attention. Kırkağaç is located on the 
foothills of the Yund (Aspordenon) Mountains and northeast of the city lies the 
Kırkağaç Plain, through which flows the river Bakırçay, ancient Kaikos. Several sites of 
the Byzantine period are known in the Lydian-Mysian region of Upper Kaikos, in the 
surroundings of the modern townships of Kırkağaç and Soma in northern Manisa: 
among others Chliara-Górdük Kale, Stratonikeia or Hadrianoupolis-Yagmurlu-Siledik, 
Nakrason or Nakrasos—Bakir and Ilyaslar—Asartepe.*! 

The exact findspot of this seal is located 67 km from Manisa, 26 km from Kırkağaç and 
seven km south of Gelenbe (Byzantine Kalamos or Kalanda). The neighbourhood was 
formerly called Yortan, later renamed Bostancı. Near Yortan a höyük site with an 
extensive early Bronze Age cemetery is located, excavated by Paul Gaudin and 
M. Victor Chapot, who worked as engineers in the service of the Ottoman Empire in 
1900 and 1901. This site was later plundered by illicit diggings and thus sepulchral 
containers known as “Yortan vessels” belonging to the third and second millennia B.C. 
are scattered in numerous museums around the world. In the 1940s Kurt Bittel from the 
Istanbul Section of the German Archaeological Institute directed the first scientific 


29 E.g. DO 58.106.4767. 

30 J.-Cl. Cheynet, T. Gókyildirim and V. Bulgurlu, Les sceaux byzantins du Musée archéologique 
d'Istanbul, Istanbul Araştırmaları Enstitüsü Kitapları 22 (Istanbul 2012), no. 8.87 (hereafter Istanbul). 

31 Cf. M. Tozan, ‘Pergamon’un Yolları: Antikcag’dan Bizans'a Bakırçay (Kaikos) Havzasi’nin Yol Sistemi’, 
Tarih Incelemeleri Dergisi 32/2 (2017) 531-63. 
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excavations and introduced the cemetery of Yortan to the scholarly world. This seal is thus 
one of the first Byzantine finds from this höyük site. 


4. Stephanos patrikios and genikos kommerkiarios?? of Paphlagonia (?) (Figs 4a—b) 
Acc. no. 1.7.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 29 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 20.50 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) on 20 October 
1999. 
Obv. In the upper half of the seal there are two busts of the emperors Constans II (with a 
long beard) and his son Constantine (IV). Both wear a crown topped by a cross and hold a 
globus cruciger in the right hand. 
The lower half of the seal has a legend in three lines: 
+ CTEPANO NAJTPIKIO KAI .|.N... .... 
Rev. In the upper part two imperial busts, in a similar manner, of Constans II’s younger sons 
Herakleios and Tiberios. In the lower half the legend continues in three lines, though much is 
lost: 
€PKIAPIÓ AJ.....HC II ]......... 
The whole legend reads: 
+ Xtegóávou natpiciov Kai [ye]v[tcod kouu]-epxapiov à[roOr]k]ng [apAayoviac]? 
The last letter seems to be a pi, perhaps indicating Paphlagonia. The second my of the office 
could have been at the beginning of the rev. legend and not at the end of the obv. 
Dating. Asthe seals of the Rommerkiarioi do not have any indiction numbers in this period, we 
can date the seal only to the period of 659-68, perhaps more precisely to 659-63. The 
kommerkiarios Stephanos left some pieces in different provinces; in the earlier he is only 
patrikios, but in the later ones (perhaps after 663) also apo bypaton and patrikios.^? On 
one of the later pieces Stephanos was apo hypaton patrikios, stratiotikos logothetes and 
genikos kommerkiarios of the apotheke of Paphlagonia.** 


5-6. Nikolaos apo eparchon?? 


32 For genikos kommerkiarios, cf. A. P. Kazhdan and N. Oikonomides, ‘Kommerkiarkios’, in The Oxford 
dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford/New York 1991) 1141 (hereafter ODB); and N. Oikonomides, ‘The role of 
the Byzantine state in the economy’, in A. E. Laiou (ed.), The economic history of Byzantium from the seventh 
through the fifteenth century, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 39 (Washington, DC 2002) 985-6; Brandes, 
Finanzverwaltung, 351-65; and F. Montinaro, ‘Les premiers commerciaires byzantins’, Travaux et 
Mémoires 17 (2013) [= C. Zuckerman (ed.), Constructing the seventh century (Paris)] 351—538 (hereafter 
TM). 

33 Cf. Zacos and Veglery I/1, p. 145, table 1; DOSeals 4, 11.20. 

34 Zacos and Veglery I 144; DOSeals 4, 11.20. Cf. also Triton auctions 11, 9.1.2008, 1118 with the same 
legend, but without the epithet stratiotikos logothetes, and the two elder sons of Constans II seem to have a 
short beard. 

35 The rank title apo eparchon (ex praefectis) indicates the class of former eparchoi (praefecti), esp. former 
praefecti praetorio or praefecti urbis. 
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(b) 


0 3cm 


Fig. 4. Seal of Stephanos patrikios and genikos kommerkiarios of Papblagonia (?) 
(© D. Caglayan, 2019). 


5. (Figs 5a-b) 
Acc. no. 5.14.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 24 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 13.11 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Ibrahim Kursun for 3.000.000 TL ($US 5.6) on 29 
December 1999. 


6. (Figs 6a-b) 
Acc. no. 7.14.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 24 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 13.18 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Ibrahim Kurşun for 3.000.000 TL ($US 5.6) on 29 
December 1999. 
Description. The two pieces of Nikolaos apo eparchon are closely comparable, though on 
the obv. of no. 6 the body of the eagle is slightly larger and the invocative monogram above 
is smaller. Numerous parallels are known: six seals are kept in DO,*° one is in the Museum 
of Efes in Turkey", and another was in a Zacos collection.?? 
Obv. Eagle with uplifted wings, head to right, with a cruciform invocative monogram, type 
Laurent I (where the Beta touches the central Theta), between the wings. 
Rev. Legend in four lines, without any ornaments: 
+ NIK[OAAQ A|MO €rlA|PXON. 
The complete legend reads:  O£otóxe Pońðsı NikoAóo ad énópyov. 


36 DO 58.106.709, 718, 723 and 5407; DO 55.1. (neg. nos. 60.123.9.-318 and 358). DO 58.106.718 is 
also edited in Zacos and Veglery 664b. 

37 Selcuk, 342—343, no. 40, which is dated to the end of the seventh century. 

38 Zacos and Veglery 664a. 
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Fig. 5. Seal of Nikolaos apo eparchon (© D. Çağlayan, 2019). 


Fig. 6. Seal of Nikolaos apo eparchon (© D. Çağlayan, 2019). 


Sigillographic comments. There are three similar types which probably belong to the same 
person, all with an identical obv., but the rev. is distributed slightly distinctive: + | NIKO| 
AAW A|MO €rA[PXON,?? or +NIK[OAAG AJNO ENMAP|XWON,*° or + NI[KOAAG | ANO 
€n|APX,.^! 


39 Istanbul 5.17; DO 47.2.563; Lanz auctions (Munich) 144, 24.11.2008, 808; K. M. Konstantopoulos, 
Bwtavuakà uoAvfióóflovAAa: XoAAoyi] Avactaciov K. II. XxauotAg (Athens 1930) no. 28; and a further one was 
found in Ephesos (unpublished). 

40 Laurent, Orghidan, 296; Seyrig 20; (Hermann) Weber Collection 3.27 (photo in Vienna). 

41 Tatis, no. 5.10. 
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This Nikolaos was active in the last third of the seventh century A.D.“ Another slightly later 
seal of a Nikolaos apo eparchon probably belonged to someone with the same name.’ 


7. Gregorios stratelates (Figs 7a—b) 
Acc. no. 7.7.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 25 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 13.55 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) on 20 October 
1999. 
Obv. A simple cross monogram with an accurate reading of l'pnyopiov, ^ with small-scale 
crosses in the quarters. 
Rev. Legend in three lines, without any ornament, even a cross: CIPIATHAIATOV: 
XtpaTNAGtov. 
A parallel seal existed once in a private collection in Berlin.*° 
Dating. The seal originates from the seventh century, probably from its last third. A seal of 
(another?) Gregorios stratelates, edited by Zacos and Veglery, 6 is nearly synchronous, but 
has the Virgin Hodegetria between crosses on the obv. Some more nearly synchronous 
pieces have the legend on both sides of the seal.*” Another seal of a homonymous person is 
slightly later, as the legend has already the dative instead of the genitive.“ 
Prosopographic comment. Stratelates may simply be a title in this period, but might designate a 
military commander or even a general.^? 


8. Ioannes epi ton deeseon (Figs 8a—b) 
Acc. no. 14.14.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 20 mm, th., 5 mm, wg., 10.13 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Ibrahim Kursun for 3.000.000 TL ($US 5.6) on 29 
December 1999. 
Obv. Invocative monogram, probably Laurent type V, whose top and left side are lost, 
with the conventional tetragram. 
Rev. + IWA|NNO EN. | TON A€.|CEON. 


42 Cf. A. H. M. Jones, J. R. Martindale and J. Morris, The prosopography of the Later Roman Empire: 
A.D. 527-641 (Káládji - Zudius) (Cambridge 1992) vol. 3, 946, Nicolaus 4, which is dated very early to 
the mid-sixth/mid-seventh century A.D.; PmbZ 5543. 

43 DO 55.1. (neg. no. 61.59.16—869), ed. Zacos and Veglery 2212: PmbZ 5549. On the obv. the invocative 
monogram Laurent type V with the tetragram t@ 60040 cov, and the reverse legend ends with dv. 

44 Similar to the monogram Zacos and Veglery no. 89, but with a different Gamma. 

45 C. Sode, Byzantinische Bleisiegel in Berlin, vol. 2, Poikila Byzantina 14 (Bonn 1997) 252, dated very late 
to the eighth century A.D. 

46 DO 58.106.4806, ed. Zacos and Veglery 1144. 

47 Cf. W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Osterreich, part 1: Kaiserbof, Veróffentlichungen der 
Kommission für Byzantinistik 2/1 (Vienna 1978) 203 (hereafter Seibt, Österreich 1); DO 58.106.3641 and 
4417, and DO 55.1. (neg. no. 61.59.47-1588); Tatis, no. 5.112. 

48 Zacos and Veglery 1488; on the obv. the invocative monogram Laurent V (without a tetragram). 

49 For the title resp. command of “stratelates”, cf. A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt, ‘From magister militum to 
strategos: the evolution of the highest military commands in Early Byzantium (Sth-7th c.)’, TM 21/1 
(2017) [= B. Caseau, V. Prigent and A. Sopracasa (eds.), Ob óGpóv eiju tac ypaqàc fAénov vóci. Mélanges 
Jean-Claude Cheynet (Paris)] 789-802; Bury, Administrative, 22-4. 
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Fig. 7. Seal of Gregorios stratelates (© D. Caglayan, 2019). 


(b) 


Fig. 8. Seal of Ioannes epi ton deeseon (© D. Çağlayan, 2019). 


The complete legend reads: 

O[eotdk]e Blo] HO[Et v] oğ [5]oUAM Toóvvov enfi] vv óse[n]ogov. 

Historical comments. The epi ton deeseon, the successor of the Late Antique magister 
memoriae, was responsible for receiving and answering petitions to the Byzantine 
emperor; in some cases he answered personally. Subordinate officials with the same 
title also existed in the provinces and the patriarch of Constantinople had a similar 


epi ton deeseon.?? 


Comparandum. A damaged and probably parallel piece stored in the Institut francais 
d'études byzantines in Paris has been published by Vitalien Laurent.?^' 


50 For the office of epi ton deeseon, cf. Kazhdan, *Epi ton deeson', in ODB, 724; Bury, Administrative, 
77-8; Laurent, Corpus IL, p. 110; and N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe 
siécles. Introduction, texte, traduction et commentaire, Le Monde byzantin (Paris 1972) 322. 

51 L'Institut francais d'études byzantines 815, ed. Laurent, Corpus II 235. 
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Dating. The invocative monogram type Laurent V together with the tetragram starts only 
in the late seventh century; in some cases its legend is still composed in the earlier genitive 
form. Therefore, our seal should originate from the late seventh century. Laurent misread 
the ov ligature 8 at the end of the name as a simple omicron, transcribing the legend in 
nominative as T[o]ávv(nc) 6 &xi..., and thus erroneously dated the seal to the ninth century. 


. Theodoros (archi)episkopos of Ephesos (Figs 9a—b) 


Acc. no. 8.14.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 25 mm, th., 4 mm, wg., 12.13 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Ibrahim Kurşun for 3.000.000 TL ($US 5.6) on 29 
December 1999. 
Obv. Primitive bust of a bearded saint holding the Gospels in his left hand, surely the 
apostle St John Theologos, who was especially venerated in Ephesos.?? On either side 
the vertical inscription €|e|€-C|O|V which is preserved in comparable pieces in better 
condition. 
Rev. Inscription on five lines, starting with a cross: + @€O|AWPO A|NAOIO e|riickon|ov. 
The complete legend reads: O£oóópov àva£(ov &mokónov 'Egécov. 
Sigillographic comment. The high-ranking metropolitan of Ephesos often called himself 
archiepiskopos, because Christianity was established there by the apostle John 
Theologos. Sometimes an archbishop preferred the modest episkopos in subscriptions 
and seals. 
There are two parallel seals in DO,?? a third one was in the former Zacos Collection in 
Basel, "^ and a last one is in the Tatis Collection in Izmir.” 
Dating. This seal type most probably belonged to a Theodoros who participated in the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council in Constantinople in 680/681.°° It is interesting to note that 
this metropolitan subscribed the acta of the council as é&níokonog tfjg Eogoíov untponóAeoc. 
It is possible that another contemporary seal type belongs also to the same 
metropolitan. On the obv. we see a similar bust of St John Theologos, this time between 
crosses, and the rev. has the legend: + @€O|AWPO AP|XIENICKO|NOV €ee|cov.?? 


10. Emperor Leontios (?) (Figs 10a—b) 


52 


Acc. no. 3.7.99. 

Measurements. Diam., 35 mm, th., 6 mm, wg., 41.24 gr. 

Provenance. An acquisition from Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) on 20 October 
1999. 

Obv. Standing figure of the Virgin Hodegetria with the child on her left arm between 
massive Greek crosses. 

Rev. Imperial bust with long hair-dress, holding a spear transversely behind his head, 


It is not clear why Laurent preferred to relate this figure to St Paul (Laurent, Corpus V/3, 1689; cf. also V/ 


1, 254). 


53 
54 
55 
56 


DO 55.1.4676 and 58.106.1836; DOSeals 3, 14.6. 

Zacos and Veglery 1249b. 

Tatış, no. 6.17. 

DOSeals 3, 14.6 and Cheynet, Tatis, no. 6.17. confused this Council with that of Trullo (692), but cf. 


also PmbZ 7343. 


57 


DOSeals 3, 14.7; Laurent, Corpus V/1, 254. 
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Fig. 9. Seal of Theodoros (archi)episkopos of Ephesos (© D. Caglayan, 2019). 


-— m 


Fig. 10. Seal of Emperor Leontios (?) (O D. Meu 2019). 


between relatively large Greek crosses, but without any inscription. This figure resembles 
another figure of Constantine IV (r. 668-85) on coins and seals, though without crosses on 
either side.?? 

A seal in the Vatican?? and a badly damaged one in DOĆ? may be exact parallels. 
Sigillographic comments. The imperial seals of Constantine IV usually have a large cross 
potent on the other side. 

There is no question that this seal type is the earliest imperial one with the Virgin 
Hodegetria: Constantine's successor, Justinian II (r. 685—95), still preferred the older 
type of the Theotokos holding the child in front of her chest during his first reign. Two 
emperors reigned between Justinian II’s first deposition and his regaining power: 


58 Seals from the period 681-85. Cf. Zacos and Veglery 22; DOSeals 6, 23; I. V. Sokolova, PocyOapcmeenneuti 
Əpmumaxc. Heuamu eusanmutickux umnepamopos. Kamaaoe koaaexyuu (St. Petersburg 2007) 57-8. 

59 Laurent, Vatican 7; photo on pl. 44. 

60 DO 58.106.483, ed. Zacos and Veglery 23; DOSeals 6, 24.1. 
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Leontios (r. 695-98) and Tiberios III (Apsimar) (r. 698—705).*! 

Though earlier editors have attributed similar seals to Constantine IV, we doubt this 
early dating and argue that Leontios was responsible for the change from the Theotokos 
with the child in front of her chest to the Virgin Hodegetria to announce the beginning 
of a new period, and connected his reign symbolically with that of Constantine IV by 
choosing a similar iconographic type for the portrait on his seal.° Another imperial seal 
type with the Virgin Hodegetria appearing between crosses on the obv. and a bust of 
the emperor between crosses, but dressed in the loros, originates from the era of 
Leontios.°? On the seals of Tiberios III, the Virgin Hodegetria was depicted between 
crosses on the obv. and a bust of the emperor was depicted on the rev., but the emperor 
holds the spear in front of him slightly lower, still without an identifying inscription or 
crosses on either side.°* Only in his second reign, in 705-11, did Justianian return to 
such an inscription, with the depiction of Virgin Hodegetria on the obv.5? 


11-12. Herakleios patrikios 


11. (Figs 11a—b) 
Acc. no. 2.7.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 27 mm, th., 5 mm, wg., 23.60 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) on 20 
October 20, 1999. 

12. (Figs 12a-b) 
Acc. no. 5.7.99. 
Measurements. Diam., 27 mm, th., 5 mm, wg., 17.50 gr. 
Provenance. An acquisition from Hasan Beden for 2.000.000 TL ($US 4.3) 20 October 
1999. 
Comparanda. Exact parallels to no. 12 seem to be Fogg 1421, a seal that was offered at 
numerous auctions since 2000,57 and perhaps in the Körner Collection in Linz.°* There 
are minor differences, especially the beta of the verb and the ornaments, to another 
type.^^ No. 11 has minor differences to no. 12, e.g. the first omicron of Ozoróxs is 
smaller than on other examples. 


61 When Justinian II returned to power in 705, his immediate predecessor and rival, Tiberios III, succeeded 
in escaping from Constantinople. He was later captured and executed together with his predecessor, the 
ex-Emperor Leontios, who had been responsible for Justinian's first overthrow. Their bodies were thrown 
into the sea, but were recovered and buried on the island of Prote: Cf. P. Grierson et al., ‘The tombs and 
obits of the Byzantine emperors (337-1042), with an additional note', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962) 51. 
62 Cf. Seibt, Österreich I, 77-8. 

63 Zacos and Veglery 27. 

64 Zacos and Veglery 28. 

65  Zacos and Veglery 29. Cf. also J. D. Breckenridge, ‘The numismatic iconography of Justinian II (685— 
695, 705-711 A.D.)’, Numismatic Notes and Monographs 144 (1959) 1-104. 

66 Zacos and Veglery 849a. 

67 At last Münz-Zentrum 138, 4.-6. 7. 2007, 463, and auction obolos by nomos 14, 15. 12. 2019, 652. 
68 The Körner Collection, no. 10 (unpublished). 

69 E.g. Zacos and Veglery 849b; DO 58.106.2343; Triton auctions 11, 8.—9. 1. 2008, 1129; for a seal in the 
Museum of Marmaris, cf. E. Lafli and W. Seibt, ‘Five Byzantine lead seals of the seventh century A.D. from 
Marmaris in Caria (southwestern Turkey), in Zh. Zhekova and T. Todorov (eds.), Avtiyapiouatoc 
&ucppáywig. IO6uaeeu cóopuuk 6 uecm na 70-eo0wununama na npog. 0.u.n. Hean Hopoanoe / A tribute to 
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Fig. 11. Seal of Herakleios patrikios (© D. Caglayan, 2019). 


Fig. 12. Seal of Herakleios patrikios (O D. Caglayan, 2019). 


Obv. Inscription of three lines with a cross between trifolia above and under the legend: 
@€OT|.KE BO|HOEI. 

Rev. The same arrangement with the continuing legend: 

HPAKA|EIC) NAT|PIKIG). 

Gsoc[ó]ke Bor0ei HpakAcio natpicio. 

Sigillographic comments. These seals probably belong to Herakleios, the brother of 


Prof. Ivan Jordanov’s 70th anniversary, Konstantin Preslavsky University of Shumen, Center for Byzantine 
Studies, In honorem 6 (Shumen 2019) 351-2, no. 5, 355, fig. 5. 
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Tiberios III, who was promoted to patrikios and monostrategos in 698 but killed in 
705."? As we know only one example of his seal as the patrikios and monostrategos, it 
is quite possible that Herakleios also used some other seal types, like those only as 
patrikios, especially during the period of his very high command. 

A further seal type belongs probably also to this Herakleios patrikios with a very 
similar rev. design, but with an invocative monogram of Laurent type V without a 
tetragram on the obv.” Though the adornment by crosses between trifolia was more 
common in the first half of the eighth century, the possibility that this Herakleios 
could be a later person of the same name seems negligible, since such an apparently 
prominent person should have left other vestiges. 


Appendix. The Rouphinion of Pergamon (Figs 13a-b) 


It is worthwhile to bring up here an exceptional Byzantine seal referring to an institution 
called the ‘Rouphinion of Pergamon’.”* 
Obv. There is a minor bust of the Theotokos in the middle of the upper half, with the 
inscription T|IC |@€|G - TJOK|OV on either side. In the middle of the lower half we also 
find a small cruciform monogram, reading Tots®pov or perhaps Toi6ópov oov. In 
the seventh century the devotional formula *800Aov tfjg Ozotókov" was frequent, 
particularly on seals. 
Rev. It bears only an inscription in four lines, perhaps preceded by an ornament: 
POV?|INION N|EPFAM|OV. 
The complete legend reads: Toi6pov 600Xov (?) t()s O£(o)tókov / Povgiviov ITepyápov. 
Isidoros was the head of the Roufinion of Pergamon. The seal has been dated to the 
sixth century, but we argue that it belongs in the first half of the seventh century. 
The Roufinion was a well-known celebrated building in Pergamon, sometimes even 
numbered as a ‘wonder of the world’, as Povgiviov üAcoc.? According to Denis Feissel 
it is identical with the complex of the temple of Zeus Asklepios which is situated 
outside the walls of the site and built by L. Cuspius Pactumeius Rufinus, a citizen of 
Pergamon, who was consul in 142.”* It was later transformed into a church, and 
probably it also had a building for social welfare, perhaps a nosokomeion. Numismatic 


70 Cf. PmbZ 2558. 

71 Cf. Zacos and Veglery 1490A; auction Münz-Zentrum 100, 8.-10. 9. 1999 = auction Essen 79, 17.-18. 
3. 2000, 341; PmbZ 2560. 

72 First edition: M. Braunlin and J. Nesbitt, ‘Selections from a private collection on Byzantine bullae’, 
Byzantion 68 (1998) 177, no. 20. The seal belonged to the former private Fleischmann Collection which is 
now in DO. We thank John Nesbitt for this information, and Noah Fleischmann, Michael Braunlin and 
Jonathan Shea for the permission to republish the seal in this paper. 

73 Anthologia Palatina IX 656. Cf. also H. Hepding, ‘Rouphinion alsos', Philologus 88 (1933) 90-103 and 
241-3; P. Gros, ‘Des Attalides aux empereurs, Pergame et le culte des souverains’, Revue archéologique 63/1 
(2017) 85-100. 

74 D.Feissel, ‘Le Roufinion de Pergame au VE. siècle d’après un sceau nouvellement publié’, REB 57 (1999) 
263-9 (hereafter Feissel). 
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Fig. 13. A Byzantine seal referring the institution called Rouphinion of Pergamon 
(O Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, Washington, DC). 


evidence of the archaeological excavations in the formerly built Asklepieion dates to 
Emperor Heraclius (r. 610-41).”” 


Professor Ergiin Lafli is a classical archaeologist at the Dokuz Eyliil University in Izmir, 
where he chairs the Division of Medieval Archaeology and is director of the Center of the 
Archaeology of Western Anatolia (EKVAM). He holds a BA from the University of 
Ankara (1996), an MA from the University of Tiibingen (1999) and a PhD from the 
University of Cologne (2003). 


Professor Werner Seibt is a retired professor for Byzantine Studies at the University of 
Vienna, since 2007 honorary fellow of the Austrian Academy of Sciences (Division of 
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75 Cf. Feissel 267. 
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George Andreiomenos (ed.), Tiávvng Pítooc, I7póiu. xompata kar ne. Athens: Kedros 2018. 
Pp. 288. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.34 


‘Born to be a poet’ was the title under which George Andreiomenos initially presented a 
section of his introduction to the present volume. This admirably conveys the impression 
created by Ritsos' first poems and prose pieces. 

In presenting previously unpublished works from the period 1924-1934 A. has done 
readers and students of Ritsos' vast oeuvre a great service. We now have the prehistory of 
the poet's first collections, which appeared in the mid-1930s (Tpaxtép and Mupapides) and 
signalled the beginning of a creative outpouring that exile, hardship, dictatorships and ill 
health could not stem. 

In his introduction, A. considers Ritsos' first writings through the prism of the events 
that marked the poet’s life from childhood (Ritsos was born in 1909) up to 1934. This 
biographical approach is fully justified, since the poems are so closely related to the 
poet's personal circumstances. These include deaths, illnesses, the financial ruin of 
Ritsos’ paternal family, the young poet's own fight against tuberculosis, and the 
squalid conditions prevailing in some of the sanatoria to which he was confined. 

A. draws on the testimonies of the poet’s sister Lula and other contemporaries; the 
Ritsos archive, and the poet's own fictionalized autobiography, composed in the 
1980s. A major resource for his research, as he acknowledges, is Aikaterini 
Makrynikola's Bibliography of Yannis Ritsos 1924-1989 (1993), a Herculean task, 
undertaken with unflagging dedication, extensive research, and methodological rigour, 
to the great benefit of all Ritsos scholars. 

A.’s edition is indicative of the recent steer away from the Scylla and Charybdis of 
‘right-wing’ and ‘left-wing’ critical approaches to Ritsos’ poetry. The fact that Ritsos 
was a communist and that some of his work bears the hallmark of political 
engagement has led to readings of his poetry that have left out the poems themselves. 
Right-wing critics have been either openly hostile (Andreas Karandonis paved the way 
as early as the 1930s), convinced that no communist would ever be capable of writing 
good poetry; or, at best, politely condescending. (Despite his communism, Ritsos has 
actually written some good poetry: this more or less sums up Petros Haris’ reception 
of Ritsos.) Left-wing critics, on the other hand, have focused on Ritsos’ overtly 
political poems, ignoring the greater part of his work, which deals with existential 
questions and, far from conforming to the rules of socialist realism, includes poems 
that can be cited among the best examples of modernism. These poems are actually, 
one could argue, deeply political precisely because of their existentialist character: the 
questions they pose and the poet's evident engagement with everything human. There 
are of course pioneering critics who, avoiding both traps, have offered excellent 
insights into Ritsos’ work, such as Pantelis Prevelakis, Chrysa Prokopaki, Christos 
Alexiou, Yorgos Veloudis, Peter Bien and Crescenzio Sanzilio. A. follows in their 
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footsteps. The research that underpins his introduction and the edition itself elucidate the 
literary tradition from which Ritsos springs. 

In this review, I shall focus on the poems rather than the prose collected in the 
volume, since it is mostly as a poet that Ritsos is known. A first question that arises 
when reading these early pieces is: do we recognise Ritsos’ voice? The answer is in the 
negative. This was only to be expected, since Ritsos is a poet who, like Cavafy, 
matured late. Ritsos would experiment with different voices for many years to come, 
before finding his own. His first published collections owe much to Karyotakis and 
display a rather over-eager endorsement of socialist realism. Later, Ritsos 
experimented with compositions whose elevated tone surprises, less by its difference 
from that of contemporaneous compositions such as Exwágiog and To vpayobói uc 
adekons uov, than because the political situation in Greece in the late 1930s would 
scarcely permit anyone, least of all a communist, to claim that yeA& o xaupóg yeAdev 
KvAGEL po&ki vyeíaç, as the poet does in Eapivy cvupavia, possibly in rather clumsy 
imitation of the Elytis of /7pocavaroAicuot. In any case, he is not yet Ritsos. These early 
poems resound with echoes of other poets’ voices, mainly those of the Greek 
Symbolists, such as Gryparis and Porfyras, and Post-Symbolists, like Karyotakis, 
Agras, Filyras and Lapathiotis. (Chief among his non-Greek influences, without a 
doubt, is Oscar Wilde.) These voices were to prove long-lived. Reduced to a whisper 
for many years, while Ritsos' primary goal was opposing oppressive regimes and 
bearing witness to executions, torture and social injustice, they eventually resurface, 
creatively assimilated, to form a crucial strand in the rich intertextuality of Ritsos' 
mature poetry. 

Ritsos' early influences reflect his early experiences, placing him squarely among the 
poétes maudits. The poets he imitates express his own reality. His love poems are awash 
with clichés and lack real feeling, as Veloudis has pointed out; and yet somehow their 
atmosphere rings true. The endemic frustration and hopelesness pertains not only to 
the life and experiences of the Post-Symbolists and Ritsos himself but also to the 
inter-war years. T. S. Eliot summed it up in 1925: ‘We are the hollow men’. And 
Karyotakis, responding to accusations of ‘egocentric melancholy and despair’, asked 
whether the critic could seriously believe that optimism, and not pessimism, chimed 
with the reality of the time (1927). 

Thus, phrases and images such as youévyn yopó, Bovpá zapánova, ofmouéva óveipa, 
ckAáfec yoyés [nov] tpsrd yrvunobve ta OTEPA touc xoi uatóvovv are on the one hand 
ready-made clichés and, on the other, expressions of authentic feeling. The poem 
dedicated to Maria Polydouri («Xzacpéva qtepá»), ends with the lines: ku ofóocav c 
áva ota vepá «at ue ozaopnéva Ta qrtepá/ yépvet oT aykáOi To zovÀ( TOV óvo Éyei 
azopetveu/ Ki Otav n rópa ma nepvá kat y£Aae w? Avon Eava,/ péca ot aykáðw ta 
otepa eiye óutAGosL.../ kv av TOTÉ T’ ávotye oto qoc, TA SiTAMVE o naMóc kanyóc/ xou 
Eepe TOS ma xeuovi& čavá ða ta atmos. We recognise Karyotakis’ voice (Éyo Két1 
omaonéva Qrep& or: oKAGBO novii T avOgEAG nnyaivæ Gépvovtac otepá), and also that 
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of Gryparis: kt avatpyıáčovv ta qtepó ta Aaopiéva./ Kv 'p6g Kı £otáóOr| q ma woxn o’ 
anóynAn Koper/ Kar tic Goyég qxepooysc Soma Cet/ Eeyvovtacs noo ti; AGBooE — woyn, 
mph aderor!/ t aotpongAékt TO TAN xot TO yoXóG. The two images blend to create a 
new one, in which sparks of originality as well as a quest for form are discernible. The 
rhythm, despite some glitches, works; and some of the phrases do capture the reader's 
attention. 

In these early poems, enduring symbols and motifs of Ritsos’ oeuvre make their first 
appearance. Two such examples, noted by both Veloudis and A., are the mirror and the 
silent piano. The poem entitled «lós kAotw» (1927) echoes two of Porfyras’ best known 
poems: «Lacrimae Rerum» and «Epnuo povordt: objects shed tears and a crystal mirror 
is depicted as closely linked to the poet's fate. This may be imitative, but it is through 
imitation that Ritsos discovers mirrors, which gradually come to acquire rich multiple 
symbolism in his own work. To give but one example (from the collection Xéptiva. I: 
1970): Mec otov xaOpégtny/ otn ósciá yoviá/ [ave oto Kitpivo zpaaécev ágroa ta kAeiÓi./ 
IIáp' ta./ Aev avoiyei to xpbotaddo./ Aev avoiyet. The poet is permitted to visit the world 
inside the mirror but only briefly before it closes again, barring entrance. It contains 
the keys to authentic life and existential fulfilment, but does not surrender them. If the 
mirror symbolizes poetry, then it is poetry itself that offers the keys to the poet, only to 
reclaim them immediately. Both poet and readers experience a sense of exclusion, 
arising from the rules and whims of that realm and also our own hesitation about 
wandering behind the looking-glass, in the wonderland of our thoughts and feelings. 

Similarly, though the ioxtot Baunoí ues otovs KaOpé—tEs touc Pabetovs in «Eto taAnó 
uac orit», echo Porfyras, both the shadows and the dark, closed rooms with the povpó 
piano are exactly what the poet must have seen when he briefly returned to his abandoned 
paternal home in Monemvasia, in the hope of recovering his health. Symbolist and 
Post-Symbolist poetry offers Ritsos subject matter and imagery that correspond to his 
own life and continue to appear in his best poems; here we might recall, for example, 
the ‘Moonlight Sonata’, where éva óóytoAo oyvó ypdger om okóvn tov múvov/ 
Ànocpovnuéva bya. 

In the latest of these early pieces, Ritsos' preoccupation with social injustice is 
manifest. This dual orientation — towards society and towards the inner self — will 
mark his later poetry. The link between the two becomes apparent in the prose piece 
Ritsos addresses to Karyotakis: 'Evow»osc Baðsıá tN Con, £vowosc Padera THY yoyń yiati 
moveoss Babsi. Avtitpoommevoss 600 Kaveic oc tnv gmoyn uac. Ekàsiosc WEG ota 
Tpayovdia coo OAN tr HETATOAELUCH woytKH avynovyia. H aywvia oou kt o zóvog [ác 
divovv THY mo £Uukpivr] coykíivnor yati Was EpuNnvedovv motá. By 1931, Ritsos has read 
and understood Karyotakis as no other poet of the Generation of the 1930s would 
ever do. Personal depression and the expression of a collective angst co-exist. As his 
subsequent ceuvre shows, the militant poet and the poet-clown or the poet-acrobat are 
not perceived by Ritsos as incompatible. In another prose piece he laments the 
acrobats' fate: risking their lives in front of indifferent, laughing spectators. He speaks 
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of the clowns’ sadness, their tiredness and their false smiles. This piece can be seen as a 
precursor of some of his most beautiful poems in which, focusing insistently on the 
difficult friendship between the poet and his public, Ritsos seeks our votu qU.ía. ue 
tov opaío okowoßártn: the person who zepnzoxó póvoç xat LovayiKds WHAG otov aépa,/ 
KoitaCovtac aov © éva onusío áyvootó pac, imperceptibly leading us towards a 
OlOTNAN Katápaon mo z6&vo an’ óAeg uc apvüosig. The ‘secret’ friendship between 
himself and his readers is what Ritsos began to cultivate already in these first attempts, 
which, uncertain and clumsy as they sometimes are (and this is probably why he left 
them unpublished), are most assuredly the work of someone *born to be a poet". In 
collecting and presenting them with such meticulous scholarship here, A. has provided 
scholars with an invaluable resource. 


Elli Philokyprou 
National and Kapodistrian University of Athens 


Marjorie Chambers, Yannis Ritsos Among his Contemporaries. Twentieth-Century Greek Poetry 
Translated by Marjorie Chambers. London: Colenso Books, 2018. Pp. xvii, 233. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.35 


It is with a mixture of sadness and delight that I take up the last volume published by 
Marjorie Chambers, who died on 9 January 2019. The book in question is an 
attractively produced collection of her translations of modern Greek poetry, with her 
own brief introductions to the poets and three essays on Ritsos (previously published 
separately). 

The bulk of the present volume is occupied by Ritsos (121 pages as against 69 for the 
five other poets represented) plus the three closing essays: ‘Ritsos and Greek Mythology’, 
‘Ritsos in Belfast’ and ‘Ritsos in Dublin’. For each of the six poets, the translator has 
created not only a representative sample but above all a personal anthology. As the 
essays, especially ‘Ritsos in Belfast’, make clear, this poet’s tempered optimism and 
commitment to world peace struck a deep chord with the translator. 

Although the Ritsos selection includes a sequence of eight short love lyrics, most of 
the poems translated here are relatively long. It is a testimony to the translator’s 
achievement that she has risen to the challenge of some seemingly intractable material 
(not least because long-windedness is neither fashionable nor readily adapted to 
anthologies) to produce lyrical passages that I found extraordinarily moving. The 
selection, like almost all the other selections presented here, is largely elegiac. It is 
characterised by two aspects not everyone immediately associates with Ritsos: grief 
and religious imagery. 

I last saw Marjorie in Belfast in 2002, over coffee with that other distinguished 
translator of Greek literature, David Connolly. As I read her translations of Kondos in 
the present volume and compared them with his, I could not help feeling that the 
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In 1959-62, relations between Greece and the USSR entered a new phase. The tactics of 
the Soviet Union regarding Cyprus in 1955-9 did not pay off, as the rift between Greece, 
Turkey, and NATO was largely bridged in the aftermath of the 1959 Cyprus agreements. 
However, the search for a Cold War détente engendered pervasive insecurity in a frontline 
state like Greece, always afraid that its larger allies might abandon it. Nuclear 
intimidation, Greek anti-communism on the one hand; on the other, the impressive 
development of trade relations, created a complex environment. This article, based on 
the archives of the Greek Foreign Ministry, and the personal archive of the Greek 
prime minister, Constantine Karamanlis, discusses Athens’ response to the new Soviet 
policy. 


Keywords: Greece; the Soviet Union; Cold War; policy making; diplomatic relations 


Introduction 


Relations between Greece and the Soviet Union remain a rather under-researched chapter 
of the Cold War, especially when compared to relations between Athens and the western 
countries. Yet, it is an interesting case study in Cold War diplomacy, illuminating the 
perceptions, fears and hopes of a small member of the Western alliance. Greece 
nurtured deep feelings of insecurity because of its geopolitically vulnerable position 
and the recent memories of a civil war (which had also been the first war-by-proxy of 
the Cold War era), but was now experiencing rapid economic development. This 
article begins with a turning point in Greek foreign policy: the signing of the 1959 
Cyprus agreements. During that year, too, opposition politicians visited Moscow, and 
a key political battle regarding trade with the Soviet bloc was fought in the Greek 
Parliament. It must also be noted that the major Cold War incidents of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961 and the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 had implications for the relations 
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between West and East. Despite the fact that the Karamanlis government fell in June 
1963, thus ending a long period of political stability, while there were strong signs of 
an aggravation of the situation in Cyprus, the analysis of this sub-period ends in late 
1962, following the events of the Cuban crisis. While historical research has 
extensively analysed the relations of Greece with the United States and Europe in the 
early 1960s,' relatively treatments have been devoted to the other major party of the 
Cold War, the Soviet Union. 

Greek policy had a dual aim: to offset perceived Soviet pressures on the political 
front, and to shape a convincing response to the growing climate of détente; and to 
stabilize the spectacular development of trade relations with the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet bloc. Although access to the Soviet archives is easier than a few years ago, 
nevertheless major research problems still exist. The archives of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) for this period have not yet been 
fully declassified, although oddly enough later years are available; similar problems 
arise regarding the archives of the Russian Foreign Ministry. However, along with 
other primary Soviet and Greek sources, the archive of the Greek Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the personal archive of Constantine Karamanlis have been 
comprehensively researched for this article. 

Greek-Soviet post-war relations were normalized on 17 September 1953,” a few 
months after Stalin's death and the announcement by the Soviet Prime Minister, 
Georgy Maximilianovich Malenkov, that the USSR possessed the hydrogen bomb.? 
For the first time since 1947, the Soviet government sent an ambassador to Greece, 
the experienced diplomat Mikhail Grigoryevich Sergeev, who had served as 
director-general of the First European Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Soviet Union.^ Sergeev would remain in Greece for many years, becoming a crucial 
personality for the Soviet image there. On behalf of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, the Soviet Foreign Ministry regularly prepared proposals aimed at developing 
Soviet-Greek relations. These included expanding economic and cultural ties, 
repatriating Greek political migrants, and improving relations between the countries of 
the Eastern bloc and Greece.? The expansion of trade was the basis of the new era, and 


1 See I. Stefanidis, Aotyyetpor etaipor: oi Hvwuéveç Hodtetes xoi n EAMáóa otrov V'oypó IIóAeuo, 1953-1961 
(Athens 2003) and S. Rizas, H Edidda, oi Hvoyuévec IIoAweíeg xot y Evpony 1961-1964: xoditixéc kou 
oikovojukéc óyeic tov mpoBAnuatos aapaAeíac oto pEetaixuo woypob modéuov xoi bpeons (Athens 2001). 

2 From Russian historiography see Ar. A. Ulunyan, Baakanoi: eopauuŭ mup xoaoduot eoŭnoi. Mpeyua u 
Typyua mescdy 3anadom u Bocmoxom. 1945-1960 ee. (Moscow 2001) and A. A. Kalinin, l'peueckui 
KON@AUKM 6 KOHMeKcMe cmanoenenua 6unoaspuoti cucmembl, 1944-1953 ee. (Kirov 2018). 

3 A.A. Gromyko and B. N. Ponomarev, (ed.), Hcmopua eneuneii noaumuxu CCCP, 1945-1985 (Moscow 
1986) 219. 

4 A. A. Kalinin, Tpemms B coBerckol nommTuke B nepuoy «amores xo/Hol Bolnbr 1949-1953 rr.’, 
Alpocaaeckuii nedazozuueckuli eecmuuk 4.1 (2012) 94-9. 

5 A. A. Kalinin, ‘TMlonmwtwueckue acnrekrbi coBercko-rpeueckux orHoneHuü B 1953-1959 rr.’, Becmuuk 
Bamckozo eocyoapcmeenuoeo yuueepcumema 12 (2017) 106-16. 
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the signing of the bilateral Trade Agreement on 28 July 1953° helped in this respect." At 
the same time, Greek-Bulgarian relations also resumed, although for the moment the two 
states did not exchange ambassadors. Indeed, the Soviet leadership urged the 
governments of Eastern Europe to normalize and develop relations with Greece.? This 
resulted in the restoration of trade relations and an increase in commercial exchanges 
with the countries of the Soviet Bloc, with the signing of bilateral trade agreements. '? 
However, vehement Greek anti-communism inhibited the further strengthening of 
relations. The entry of Greece and Turkey into NATO in 1952 and the common 
attempts of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, as represented in the 1953—4 Balkan Pacts, 
to avert Soviet domination of the Balkans, as well as the signing of the Greek-US 
agreement for the installation of American bases in Greece, were landmarks in Athens' 
incorporation into the defensive institutions of the West.'' On the other hand, the 
Cyprus question which set Greece against Great Britain and Turkey in 1955-9, 
presented new opportunities for Greek-Soviet relations, as the Kremlin and the states 
of Eastern Europe supported the Greek Cypriot’s claim for Enosis (union with Greece). ^ 

On 20 August 1954, the Greek permanent representative to the United Nations, 
Alexis Kyrou (who was of Greek Cypriot background), submitted to the General 
Secretariat the application for the "Implementation under the auspices of the United 
Nations of the principle of equal rights and self-determination of the nations on the 
people of Cyprus’.!? A few days later, in September, debate took place over the adding 
of the item to the agenda of the General Assembly (UNGA). The delegates of the 
USSR and the Cominform states were in favour.'* The main allies of Greece voted 
against and the USA abstained, thus posing new questions for and challenges to Greek 
foreign policy.'^ Greek diplomats had clear instructions from Athens not to cooperate 
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with the delegates of Cominform members, but evidently welcomed their support at the 
UN. However, in 1955 the Tripartite Conference on Cyprus, the anti-Greek pogrom in 
Istanbul and Western opposition to the adding of a Cyprus item in the UNGA agenda, left 
many Greeks disappointed with Western policy, thus opening up opportunities both for 
the Greek Left to advocate a non-aligned policy, and for Soviet diplomacy. In the years 
that followed, the Kremlin sought to convince the Greek public of its good 
intentions." In November 1957, Khrushchev invited the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU to adopt a maximalist plan aimed at forming an alliance 
between Egypt, Yugoslavia, Syria and Greece: he apparently believed that the cracks in 
Greece’s relations with NATO over the Cyprus issue, were serious enough to provoke 
an irreversible rift. However, Khrushchev’s colleagues expressed reservations about the 
prospects of such an ambitious project, holding that it would be impossible to detach 
Greece from NATO. From that moment on, ‘geostrategic pragmatism’ became the 


cornerstone of Soviet policy towards Greece.'® 


A semi-successful détente in the mid-50s 


On the overall foreign policy conceptualization of the Karamanlis governments, the triad 
of history, geography and Cold War formed the basis of Greek foreign policy analysis, 
with an emphasis on geography. The Karamanlis governments of 1956-63 may be 
divided into two sub-periods. In the first, from 1956 to 1959, the foundations of a 
dynamic diplomatic agenda were established; policy-making took into account 
long-term interests, and especially the independence of Cyprus and the prospect 
(however distant) of Greece’s accession to the European Economic Community (EEC). 
The second period, from 1959 to 1963, was marked by the implementation of these 
policies: the declaration of independence of the Republic of Cyprus in 1960, the 
official visit of Prime Minister Karamanlis and Foreign Minister Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza to the United States in 1961, and the signing of the Treaty of 
Association with the EEC on 9 July 1961. It is notable that Greek diplomacy placed 
great emphasis on five axes during this period; (i) relations with the United States and 
NATO; (ii) relations with the Federal Republic of Germany and the movement for 
European unification; (iii) the development of commerce with the Eastern bloc 
countries; (iv) the Cyprus issue and Greek-Turkish relations; and (v) a political 
opening towards the Arab world. On the other hand, the Greek fear that their allies 
would abandon them in the event of a local war with their northern neighbours was 


also decisive. '? 
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In the latter half of the 1950s, Greece and the Soviet Union turned over a new leaf in 
their bilateral relations. The new Soviet policy of peaceful co-existence and the relaxation 
of international tensions played a major role to this end.?? Additionally, the change in 
leadership of the Greek government under Karamanlis and his Foreign Minister 
Averoff signified the beginning of the new era.^! The first step was on 28 and 29 June 
1956, when the Soviet Foreign Minister, Dmitri Shepilov, made an unofficial visit to 
Greece, the first ever visit of a high-ranking Soviet leader. Averoff's position was that 
this was a chance for Athens to develop economic relations with Moscow while 
remaining wary of the Soviet ‘peace offensive". ^ Averoff correctly foresaw a Soviet 
emphasis on the political level: the Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister, 
V. V. Kuznetsov, approached the Greek Embassy in Moscow, noting that the time had 
come to improve political relations.” Concurrently, Athens was explaining to its 
ambassador to Moscow, Alexandros Kountoumas, that the development of economic 
and cultural relations should be promoted in a manner that would not aid the Left in 
Greece.** Shepilov's visit, then, took place in a tense climate: both states sought the 
development of economic relations, but Athens was determined to keep the Soviets at 
arm's length as far as political relations were concerned. Shepilov expressed his 
surprise that the ‘threat from the North’ was of such importance to Athens, while 
Karamanlis (whose origins were in the region bordering Bulgaria) reiterated Greek 
fears about Bulgarian intentions and strongly pointed to what the Greeks regarded as 
Soviet interference in the internal affairs of his country.^? Nevertheless, trade relations 
were significantly expanded as a result of this visit.” The new trade agreement 
between the two countries in 1957 sealed the new era despite the Suez crisis and the 
1956 revolution in Hungary which aggravated the international climate.” 

Certain issues further complicated matters. In 1957, following the Sputnik flight, 
NATO members accepted the installation of US Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles 
(IRBMs) on their soil; the Kremlin vehemently reacted to this prospect. On 12 
December 1957, the Soviet ambassador to Athens, Sergeev, delivered a letter to the 
Greek government signed by N. A. Bulganin, the Prime Minister of the USSR? A 
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second letter followed on 8 January 1958.7? Karamanlis, responding to the Bulganin 


letters, pointed to the Western Alliance's defensive orientation and Greece's peaceful 
intentions." Bulganin’s military objective was to prevent the deployment of US 
missiles on Greek territory. He stressed that acceptance of the American missiles 
would bring immeasurable suffering to Greece and its people.*! Khrushchev applied 
similar pressure in a personal letter to Karamanlis.?? Still, from the threats of early 
1957, Moscow soon returned to its efforts to take advantage of the severe crisis in the 
relations between Greece and its Western allies because of Cyprus in summer 1958. 
These abrupt shifts from tension to peace offensives characterized Khrushchev's 
diplomacy towards all Western states, and were often counterproductive for Soviet 
policy. In March 1959, speaking with American diplomats, Averoff noted that the 
Soviets had not been very clever in their attempt to instrumentalize the Cyprus issue 
within Greece; he was also deeply concerned at what Athens viewed as Soviet 
interference in Greek internal politics and at Soviet attempts to boost the Greek Left.?? 
The Soviet Union ultimately welcomed the declaration of independence of Cyprus in 
August 1960 as a defeat for British imperialism. Nevertheless, the Kremlin noted that 
the Cypriot government had been forced to accept the London and Zürich Agreements 
and two large British military bases in Cyprus, while the guarantor powers of Greece, 
Turkey and Britain retained the right to intervene in the internal affairs of the new 
republic.** 

In order to provide the backdrop to domestic political developments related to 
Greek-Soviet relations it must be noted that after the May 1958 general election the 
left-wing United Democratic Left party (EDA), which had received almost a quarter of 
the vote, became the major opposition force for the first time.?? At the same time, the 
Greek Left and part of the Centre opposition continued to accuse the government of 
being opposed to détente. The political environment was aggravated after the arrest of 
Manolis Glezos, a prominent leftist politician who in 1941 had scaled the Acropolis 
and torn down the Nazi flag. The personal intervention of Khrushchev and the issue 
of a Soviet stamp in the autumn of 1959 with the image of Glezos and the Acropolis 
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in the background, under the phrase ‘freedom to the hero of the Greek people Manolis 
Glezos', was considered to be an interference in the internal affairs of Greece, and 
provoked a ‘stamp war’. Karamanlis personally handled this delicate diplomatic issue, 
at a time when the government was preparing for the official visit of the American 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to Athens. Karamanlis ordered the issue of a Greek 
stamp with the image of the executed communist Hungarian Prime Minister Imre 
Nagy and the phrase ‘freedom to the peoples’. Both stamps were withdrawn from 
circulation following a Soviet proposal.*° 

Before the unification of the Centre forces in Greece, and the creation of the Centre 
Union in 1961, a strongly pro-Western party under George Papandreou, two significant 
politicians of the Centre visited the Soviet Union.*’ Accepting the invitation of 
A. I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the 
leader of the Progressives, Spyridon Markezinis, visited Moscow in April 1959. After his 
four-day stay in the Soviet capital and his meetings with Mikoyan and Khrushchev, 
Markezinis gave a press conference in Athens. Markezinis supported the Soviet proposal 
for a missile-free zone in the Balkans and claimed that no issues regarding Greece’s 
internal affairs had been raised during his visit. However, the government reacted 
strongly, labelling Markezinis as the bearer of Soviet propaganda.** In the Greek 
parliament, trade with the Soviet bloc found itself at the centre of political clashes in late 
November 1959. The leader of EDA, Ioannis Passalidis, the leader of the Democratic 
Union, Elias Tsirimokos, the Liberal leader Sophocles Venizelos, and Markezinis accused 
the government of being hostile to détente and suggested that Greece should expand 
trade with the Eastern bloc countries in order to support agriculture in northern 
Greece.?? In early June 1960, Sophocles Venizelos visited the Soviet Union and had a five 
and a half hour meeting with Khrushchev in Sochi in the Crimea. Upon his return, 
Venizelos stated, among other things, that Khrushchev sought peace and the promotion 
of economic relations with Greece with no political conditions. He then published articles 
regarding his conversations with Khrushchev, in which he supported the legalization of 
the Greek Communist Party.*° Following these visits, the opposition forces pushed for a 
more relaxed attitude toward the Soviet Union than that of the Karamanlis government. 


Khrushchev’s hubris 


In 1961-2 two of the greatest crises of the Cold War occurred, the building of the Berlin 
Wall and the Cuban missile crisis. Until then the main opposition between the US and the 
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USSR was on the question of the balance of power. ! The most serious problem of the 
Cold War was of course Germany.** The Soviet aim was to force the United States to 
abandon the idea of German unification, to prevent the Americans from installing 
nuclear missiles in Europe and to force the Western powers into a recognition, even if 
only de facto, of East Germany.^? As recent scholarship has demonstrated, the survival 
of East Germany and its international standing was one of the most important 
international goals of the Soviet regime in the Cold War and especially in this 
period.^^ Moreover, the Congo crisis in 1960-1 not only marked a new era of Western 
interventionism in Africa but gave ample opportunities for Soviet intervention in an 
area which had hitherto been off limits for the Kremlin, even if Khrushchev's policy of 
rapid intervention was for the moment rebuffed.^? In October 1962, the world reached 
the brink of nuclear war due to the confrontation between the two superpowers 
regarding the Soviet installation of nuclear missiles in Cuba.^* Khrushchev retreated, 
but the tacit agreement by the USA to withdraw its Jupiter IRBMs from Turkey led to 
Ankara's unexpected disillusionment with its Atlantic ally*^ and an improvement in 
Soviet- Turkish relations.** The socialist coalition also faced a serious crisis during this 
period. Khrushchev's de-Stalinization policies created centrifugal tendencies, gradually 
mending the rift between the USSR and China." These changes also affected the 
Balkans: the Sino-Soviet split drove Albania into the arms of Maoist China.?? 
Greek-Soviet relations deteriorated in 1959—62. In a letter addressed to the Greek 
UN delegation, Averoff noted that in the second half of 1960 the Soviet Union had 
followed the tactic of détente in its relations with Greece; radio or press attacks were 
minimized, aggressive speeches against Greece in the UNGA were avoided, while 
efforts to improve political, economic, and educational relations were made by the 
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Soviet ambassador Sergeev. Moscow's tactics had indeed effected a reduction of tensions 
between Greece and its Balkan neighbours, with the exception of Albania.?! 

But Khrushchev's alternation between threats and openings proved self-defeating. 
On 26 May 1959, on a visit to Albania, the Soviet leader launched a fierce attack 
against Greece over its alleged decision to accept the installation of NATO IRBMs. 
Khrushchev stated that the Soviet missiles were much more powerful and precise, and 
even stated that Greece and Italy would draw them like magnets. From Korçë, an 
Albanian town close to the Greek border, he stressed that governments, though 
transient, could bring about permanent and fatal consequences for their peoples, who 
might even pay for such bad decisions with their blood. Openly threatening Greece 
while speaking on its northern border was a very clumsy policy decision by 
Khrushchev, who thus confirmed fears of the ‘threat from the North’. At the time, the 
Greek government was avoiding public statements on the issue of the IRBMs. As we 
now know, Karamanlis’ government, taking into account the political cost, had 
decided not to install American IRBMs on Greek soil, but did not give a straight 
answer even to NATO officials. Hence, Khrushchev could not have been aware of any 
Greek decision on the subject? In other words, these public declarations by 
Khrushchev were both unnecessary and politically costly for Soviet policy. The 
statements infuriated the Greeks, with the Greek prime minister replying that despite 
the traumatic experience of the Greek civil war, Greece was seeking to develop good 
relations with the USSR, whereas Khrushchev's statements at the country's borders 
were poisoning the political climate.?? After 1960 and the departure of Albania from 
the Warsaw Pact and subsequent turn to Maoist China, the Soviets were forced to 
withdraw their naval squadron from the Adriatic.” In early 1961, Averoff was 
dubious whether the new Soviet policy aimed only at preventing the further 
development of relations between Greece and the Federal Republic of Germany and 
closer economic cooperation with the West, or whether it heralded a period of a new, 
more aggressive Soviet policy towards Greece. In other words, Averoff feared that the 
Soviet Union would accuse Greece of being the last country in the Balkans to oppose 
détente; the Kremlin would thus try to isolate Greece regionally and push for a change 
of Greek policy. Averoff concluded that 


the Soviet Union's policy so far has shown that, even in a period of détente in its 
relations with the Great Powers, it has not stopped applying pressure on Greece, 
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either in pursuit of its own political objectives, or considering it a vulnerable 
target.°> 


Averoff also noted that, in addition to launching propaganda attacks against Greece, 
the USSR seemed reluctant to renew the trade agreement with Greece, which expired on 
31 December 1960. Since the Soviet Union was absorbing significant quantities of Greek 
agricultural products, this could lead to financial challenges for Athens.°° Tellingly, 
Averoff was thus effectively admitting that Greece's previous foreign policy decisions, 
with him at the helm, had led to a kind of dependence on Eastern bloc markets and 
thus on Soviet decisions. The new Soviet offensive on Greece also coincided with the 
last phase of the reparation negotiations with Bulgaria (a process that had started in 
1954 and was successfully concluded in 1964), which led to a temporary deterioration 
of Greek-Bulgarian relations.?^ 

In January 1961, the Greek ambassador to Moscow, Georgios Christopoulos, had a 
lengthy conversation with the new director-general of the Fifth European Department of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry, Sergei Timofeevich Astavin (who would go on to serve as 
ambassador to the Republic of Cyprus from 1973 to 1986). Christopoulos referred to 
the challenges of bilateral relations and attacks in the Soviet press. Astavin claimed 
that criticism by the press did not reflect the opinion of the Soviet government, but it is 
rather doubtful that this argument would convince the Greek diplomat. Astavin also 
stated that the Soviet government merely wanted to avoid bilateral tensions and to 
ensure good relations between the two peoples, as Khrushchev himself had declared.?? 
Still, in the following months, Pravda continued to mount strong criticism of 
Karamanlis’ foreign policy regarding NATO and the German question, ? insisting that 
the gloomy situation in the Balkans would result in Greece’s political isolation. The 
Greeks considered this an open intervention in their internal affairs. On 22 May 
1961, under instructions by Averoff, the director-general of the Greek Foreign 
Ministry, Christos Xanthopoulos-Palamas, made an official protest to the Soviet 
ambassador in Athens about what the Greeks continued to describe as ‘Soviet press 
attacks’. For his part, Sergeev did not remain idle. He pointed to a statement by the 
NATO Supreme Allied Commander Europe, the American General Lauris Norstad, to 
the effect that ‘Greece is ready to respond to an attack by the USSR’, even suggesting 
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that Khrushchev would raise this issue in his forthcoming meeting with the US President, 
John F. Kennedy, in Vienna.°! 

Thus, as the critical summer of 1961 came, relations between Greece and the USSR 
remained in a rather uncertain state. The impressive development of trade relations had 
not led to the consequent expansion of political relations. The Greek government 
continued its policy of placing emphasis on commercial links (which were needed for 
the Greek development and modernization effort), but remained suspicious about the 
motives of the Soviet Union and (perhaps more so) its allies. Athens did not want to 
develop political relations with the Soviet bloc, and felt that the international pursuit 
of détente merely allowed the Kremlin to isolate Western frontline states, such as 
Greece or West Germany, from their allies and exert pressure on them.? At this 
moment of doubt and uncertainty, with Greece approaching a general election and 
with the building of the Berlin Wall bringing a huge crisis in East-West relations, 
Greek-Soviet relations too would deteriorate following one of Khrushchev’s usual 
clumsy gestures. 

On 11 August — one day before construction of the Berlin Wall was set to begin — 
during a reception in the Kremlin in honour of Soviet-Romanian friendship, 
Khrushchev, speaking with Christopoulos, the Greek ambassador, made a thoughtless 
threat about a potential nuclear bombing of the Acropolis. Khrushchev told 
Christopoulos that bilateral relations were in tatters due to the entry of Greece into 
NATO and the installation of US IRBMs (which had not taken place in Greece, 
though the country had accepted tactical nuclear weapons according to the new 
NATO doctrine). Khrushchev complained that the United States and Adenauer’s West 
Germany were intimidating his country in order to deter Moscow from signing a peace 
treaty with East Germany. As a result, he maintained, all NATO members, including 
Greece, posed a threat. The Soviets would not hesitate, in the case of an imperialist 
declaration of war, to destroy NATO bases, which in the case of Greece, Khrushchev 
stated, were to be found hidden in olive groves. Christopoulos, a seasoned diplomat, 
evidently laid a trap. The ambassador said: 


I believe that the President of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union would 
never order that atomic bombs be dropped on the Acropolis and other historical 
monuments in Greece. 


Khrushchev readily fell into the trap and answered: 


Mr Ambasssador, I would not like to disappoint you, but you are quite wrong. I, 
as President of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, will certainly not 
order that bombs be dropped on the Acropolis, but we would not hesitate to 
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attack the military bases of the North Atlantic coalition, which are also in 
Greece.°? 


The way in which events unfolded obliged Christopoulos to provide further explanations 
to the Greek government regarding his conversation with Khrushchev.5* He deliberately 
referred to the Acropolis and remarked that Khrushchev would not wish to destroy Greek 
monuments. The latter replied that he would not wish to do so but would be required to 
in order to protect his country. Moreover, on the eve of the building of the Berlin Wall, 
Khrushchev clearly had in mind the situation in the former German capital rather than 
that in Greece. He was evidently trying to invent excuses for an action that he knew 
would be severely criticized internationally. This is why he made one of his inelegant 
remarks, which however cost him dearly as far as Greece was concerned. Indeed, 
reports about his threat to bomb the Acropolis and the olive trees severely damaged 
not only the Soviet image within Greece but also the Greek Left, at a time when the 
non-Communist parties were attempting to suppress the leftist vote. Moreover, at a 
time of major international crisis in Berlin, Athens welcomed the opportunity to show 
its allies the dangers of its position and indirectly ask for their support against the 
Soviet bloc. Thus, Khrushchev's statement played into the hands of the Greek 
pro-Western forces regarding both internal and foreign policy. Christopoulos himself 
pointed to the impact of this statement in the Greek press and public opinion.® It 
should be noted that the statement was made public by Christopoulos himself, at the 
very least a questionable move in terms of diplomatic niceties. Indeed, the Minister of 
the Presidency (and Acting Foreign Minister in cases of Averoffs absence), 
Constantine Tsatsos, reprimanded Christopoulos for his flagrant breach of the primary 
rule of confidential correspondence and for publicizing a private discussion with the 
Soviet leader.°° However, even if this indiscretion formally put the Greek government 
in an awkward position in terms of diplomatic practice, Athens still capitalized on the 
prime opportunity that Khrushchev's threat presented to it. Karamanlis himself was 
quick to seize the moment and protest publicly: 


Khrushchev could destroy the Acropolis, as he threatened with his statements, 
but he could not destroy the symbolism and ideals of this sacred rock, which 
are stronger than any missiles.°” 


As might have been expected, the Greek reaction provoked an escalation from the 
Kremlin. Soviet pressure intensified, and the Soviet press showed no signs of loosening 
its pressure, even accusing Karamanlis, during the Greek election campaign in the 
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autumn, of conspiring against the interests of the peace-loving Greek people. In 
September 1961, Sergeev protested to Averoff regarding the holding of NATO military 
exercises on the Greek-Bulgarian border. Sergeev bitterly commented that bilateral 
relations had gravely deteriorated, despite Soviet efforts. Likewise, in October 1961, 
eleven days before the Greek national elections, the Soviet government strongly 
criticized the Greek government: 


The Greek government, while declaring in words its desire for cooperation, 
stubbornly rejects all the proposals of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
states, aimed at the improvement of relations with Greece, the development of 
broad business cooperation in the Balkans and the transformation of this 


: g $20 69 
European region into a zone free of nuclear and missile weapons. 


As usual in such instances, Athens in turn interpreted these Soviet demarches as 
aggression and as an effort to intervene in the elections by influencing the electorate to 
vote for EDA. Nevertheless, Khrushchev's threats shocked and infuriated Greek public 


opinion. "? 


Preserving relations from a cold distance 


After the Greek elections and the triumph of Karamanlis, the new ‘cold war’ between the 
USSR and Greece was irreversible. The Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, Nikolai 
Pavlovich Firyubin, summoned ambassador Christopoulos in December 1961 and 
handed him a note verbale from his government protesting against what he described 
as a systematic and ongoing anti-Soviet campaign in Greece, with the support of the 
authorities, which had severely affected bilateral relations. ! Again, at a press 
conference on the occasion of his departure from Greece in January 1962, Sergeev 
revealed that on 29 December 1961 he gave Averoff a note verbale protesting at the 
installation of both US bases and US nuclear weapons in Greece. ^ Athens replied with 
a note verbale delivered to A. A. Gromyko by ambassador Christopoulos on 5 January 
1962. In their long conversation, the Soviet foreign minister explained to the Greek 
ambassador his country's policy regarding Greece and noted that Moscow had no 
intention of interfering in Greece's internal affairs. Nevertheless, Gromyko strongly 
criticized Greece's membership of NATO. The Soviet view was that the sincere 
development of relations had been precluded since Greece was part of an aggressive 
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military bloc and thus did not pursue an independent policy. Christopoulos conveyed his 
government's opinion that these frequent protests from the Soviet government should be 
discontinued as a sign of good will, or the Greek people would feel that a cold war was 
being waged against them. ^? 

The top-secret note from the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding the farewell 
visit of the Soviet ambassador, Sergeev, to the office of the Greek prime minister on 24 
January 1962, accurately reflects the difficulties in Soviet-Greek relations. Sergeev 
attempted to convince Karamanlis that the Soviet government, following the policy of 
peaceful coexistence and friendship, was working for the maintenance of good 
relations with Greece. He said that during his eight and a half years in Greece, he had 
taken pains to improve relations in the educational, artistic, scientific and athletic 
fields, albeit with little success, though progress in the commercial field had been 
significant. Karamanlis coldly expressed a wish for an improvement in bilateral 
relations. According to Karamanlis, the obstacle to improving relations was 
misunderstanding. The Soviet government speculated that Greece had aggressive plans 
against the Soviet Union, which was not the case, since Greece did not have the means 
to attack the USSR. Karamanlis indicated that Greece had allowed no IRBMs on its 
soil but could say nothing further, so as not to reveal secret military information. He 
also made direct reference to the legacy of the civil war and the Soviet support of the 
Greek communists, which, he clearly stated, constituted interference in the internal 
affairs of his country. Karamanlis authorized Sergeev to assure Khrushchev that 
Greece had no hostile intentions towards the Soviet Union. But Moscow also had to 
prove that it was not interfering in the internal affairs of Greece. According to 
Karamanlis, this would be the most important step which would allow for the 
improvement of relations.”* 

The new ambassador of the USSR, Nikolai Ivanovich Koryukin, who had served as 
deputy director of the First European Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Union, arrived in Athens on 16 March 1962. Meeting Karamanlis, Koryukin 
expressed the hope that there was potential for the development of relations in the 
commercial, scientific, educational, and even political fields, only to be told by 
Karamanlis that the keystone of Greek-Soviet relations was non-interference in the 
internal affairs of each other's country. Karamanlis insisted that the Soviet Union had 
not respected this fundamental principle, despite its pronouncements concerning 
peaceful coexistence. ? 

Greek-Soviet relations reached a particularly dismal point in the second half of 
1962, owing to the Cuban missile crisis. Indicative of the political environment was 
the encounter in New York, at a Soviet reception, of the Greek Foreign Minister 
Averoff and the Greek permanent representative to the United Nations, Dimitrios 
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Bitsios, with A. A. Gromyko. The discussion became quite spirited in tone, and both sides 
were unusually aggressive. Following Gromyko's comment that he saw no convergence of 
words and actions from the Greek government, Averoff stated that, ‘Greece never bows’ 
and that ‘We are completely independent of everyone’, only to receive Gromyko's ironic 
*Certainly, of everyone'. Averoff sent his report of the conversation to the Greek Foreign 
Ministry in a secret telegram, stressing that the timing of Gromyko's personal attack was 
inexplicable, since Greece had abstained in the UN vote regarding Hungary, and had even 
been applauded by other Eastern countries; and his conclusion was that a country could 
not achieve friendly relations with the Soviet Union unless it became its satellite. "^ 

The Cuban missile crisis created a predicament for the security aspect of Greek- 
Soviet relations. Averoff feared that the Soviet response to a possible American 
invasion of Cuba might ensue in only two places internationally: either in Berlin or in 
the Greek region of Thrace. However, a military move in Berlin would mean a third 
world war, so a localized Bulgarian aggression in Thrace, authorized by the Kremlin, 
was more likely. Averoff feared that in that scenario Athens would be abandoned by 
its allies.” 

The report by the Greek ambassador in Moscow on the overall situation of Greek- 
Soviet relations during the Cuban crisis explains the Cold War rhetoric and the 
deterioration of bilateral relations. Christopoulos could think of no way to improve 
these relations. He noted that the Kremlin could not accept that a small state like 
Greece could ally with the enemies of the Soviet Union. The Kremlin described a state 
as democratic if it was at least neutral. Consequently, the obstacles to the development 
of relations between Greece and the Soviet Union were political and ideological, which 
meant that it was essentially impossible for Athens to appease Moscow. 
Christopoulos' general conclusion precisely reflects Athens' logic regarding Greek- 
Soviet relations in the period 1959-62: 


[...] everything depends on our own attitude. Theirs is clear and unequivocal. 
They aim at our neutralization by any means. The slightest concession on our 
part, the loosening of resistance, will not satisfy, but will be considered as an 


admission of weakness, and they will put even more pressure on us. ? 


‘Why are you afraid of our ballerinas and violinists? Economic and cultural 
relations 


Despite the deterioration of political relations between Greece and the Soviet Union, from 
1955 to 1959 bilateral trade links witnessed a spectacular rise. It is notable that the largest 
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eastern trade partner of Greece for the period 1950-66 was the Soviet Union, accounting 
for 28% of total trade with Eastern Europe. /? According to a trade table produced by the 
Greek National Statistical Service and reported to the Greek Foreign Ministry, imports 
from the USSR to Greece amounted to $1.9 million in 1955 and $15.9 million in 
1959, while exports from Greece to the USSR stood at $2.2. million in 1955 and $11.7 
million in 1959.9? However, a temporary stagnation in trade with the USSR followed. 
In 1961, as the three-year agreement between Greece and the USSR of 1958 expired, 
and no automatic renewal was foreseen, commercial exchanges proceeded without 
agreed trade tables. Not surprisingly the Greeks, fearful of the Soviet response to their 
association with the EEC, tried to assess the developing situation." It is noteworthy 
that these fears did not materialize. In a telegram of 26 April 1961, Christopoulos 
stressed that the treaty of association of Greece with the Common Market did not 
affect its economic relations with the USSR.?? In late April 1961 a Greek trade 
delegation met the head of the Trade Department with Western Countries of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade of the USSR, Vladimir M. Vinogradov, in Moscow. The 
friendly conversation outlined the positive course of Greek-Soviet commercial 
relations and the future of trade between the two sides. For the Soviets, trade was 
progressing steadily, while on the issue of Greece's association with the Common 
Market, Vinogradov noted that this did not affect economic relations."? Greek-Soviet 
trade proved a double-edged sword for Greek policy-makers. The fact that Greece was 
able to export part of its agricultural production in return for machinery or 
fertilizers?^ contributed to the political ascendancy of the Left. On the other hand, 
government hard-liners vehemently opposed such a state of affairs on ideological 
grounds. Trade relations with Eastern Europe might be a factor in negotiations with 
the West," but the strategic choice of Athens was to direct the country to the more 
competitive environment of Western Europe.*° 

Another thorny issue of bilateral relations were Soviet educational and cultural 
proposals. Both Sergeev and Koryukin repeatedly attempted to promote cultural, 
educational, and sporting relations, but in vain. In April 1961, Sergeev expressed his 
resentment at the refusal by the Greek government to accept a mutual exchange of 
artists. However, the Greek Foreign Minister indicated that the far Left might exploit 
such events politically.°” Other important Greek governmental circles had the same 
approach. In January 1962, the Greek Minister of Defence, Aristides Protopapadakis, 
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expressed his fear to the Foreign Ministry regarding the proposals made by the Soviet 
Naval Attaché involving the exchange of visits between Russian and Greek naval 
officers and the exchange of warship visits. According to Protopapadakis, these might 
not only damage Greece's image in NATO circles, but raise security issues and benefit 
the Left’s propaganda.?? 

The Greek government made certain compromises regarding the ‘Proposals for the 
1962 USSR-Greece Cultural and Scientific Cooperation Plan’ proposed by the Soviet 
government on 30 March 1962: Athens accepted the majority of the eleven 
proposals."? But this was just the tip of the iceberg, since numerous schemes had been 
submitted either by individuals or by associations in Greece to travel to the USSR for 
sports competitions, concerts, or international competitions for which the Greek 
government was reluctant to give permission. The dominant trend of political thinking 
in Greece was clearly reflected, among other things, in the blocking of the UNESCO 
scholarship programme for work trips to the USSR;^? complaints over the Greek films 
shown at the Moscow Film Festival in July 1961, which according to the Foreign 
Ministry ‘defamed the Greek way of life';?! and the Foreign Ministry's rejection of an 
application by a Greek citizen to travel to the USSR for health reasons, on the grounds 
that ‘he was a longstanding and unrepentant communist’.°” The reluctance of the 
Greek government to strengthen cultural relations with the Soviets was proved on the 
occasion of the short visit of Yuri Gagarin to Greece in February 1962. In June 1961, 
the Deputy Minister of the Interior, Evangelos Kalantzis, a person noted for his 
anti-communist stance, suggested to Averoff that he instruct the Greek Embassy in 
Moscow to reject Gagarin's visa.”* Averoff agreed, sensing an opportunity for the rival 
EDA to benefit in its electoral campaign.’* When Gagarin finally visited Greece, the 
Greek intelligence service monitored all of his moves and contacts.?? In the aftermath 
of his visit, the Soviet Embassy in Athens officially thanked the Greek Foreign 
Minister, only to receive the reply that the Greek government was dissatisfied with the 
involvement of EDA and the Greek-Soviet association in the organization of Gagarin’s 
visit and their politically exploitation of it.?° Sergeev’s question to Karamanlis on the 
day of his departure, ‘Why are you afraid of our ballerinas and violinists?’ and the 
Greek prime minister’s reply ‘We love them, but we also have to protect the country 
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from the war propaganda carried out by Greek communism’, ””’ clearly reflect the political 
line of thought of the two sides. 


Conclusions 


Greek-Soviet political relations in the period 1959-62 were affected by the aftermath of the 
Cyprus agreements and the independence of Cyprus, the intensification of the Cold War, 
Khrushchev’s nuclear intimidation, Soviet press attacks against the foreign policy of the 
Karamanlis government, Greece’s reservations towards the climate of détente, and the 
reluctance of Athens to approve cultural relations with Moscow. Khrushchev’s failed 
maximalist strategy for Cyprus echoed his failed grand strategy for Europe. It is notable 
that the Soviet positions were expressed only by Khrushchev and, indirectly, by 
Gromyko, but not by other high-ranking officials of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, thus 
creating an intractable puzzle for Greek policy makers to solve. It is possible that such 
intimidation ultimately proved successful: Greece did not accept US IRBMs on its soil, 
while the IRBMs that were installed in Turkey were subsequently removed. In other 
words, the Soviet Union accomplished some of its aims regarding Greece, albeit at the 
expense of provoking the hostility of Athens. On the other hand, it is interesting that the 
Soviets, who had so strongly protested against Greece’s NATO membership and the 
installation of US bases in Greece, did not equally vigorously contest Greece’s entry into 
the European Economic Community, although this was clearly pivotal in determining 
Greece’s international position. For their part, adopting a more pragmatic doctrine, the 
Greeks seemed reluctant to accept Soviet proposals for bilateral détente. Greece, a small 
country on the southeast flank of NATO, found itself in the vortex of international 
crises and felt that it had limited room for manoeuvre. Regarding its relations with 
Moscow, Athens managed to achieve its main objective: the expansion of commercial 
and economic relations. The reluctance of the Karamanlis government to expand 
cultural relations with Moscow was mainly due to the Greek feeling of Soviet 
intimidation and vehement Greek anti-communism. However, the government managed 
to capitalize on Khrushchev's clumsy threats in 1961 by using them to limit the Greek 
Left's influence in the country and to seek more NATO aid. Nevertheless, this victory 
for Karamanlis would prove to be short-lived, while the Soviet Union managed to 
deepen the rift between Athens and Washington, capitalizing once again on the Cyprus 
issue after the Cyprus crisis of 1963-4 and the Turkish threat to invade the island. 
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becoming fully assimilated Romans. The fact that the Armenians were singled out 
(Chapter 5) as an example of successful integration is telling, but further questions 
remain. The question of assimilation into Byzantium is not new, but, as K. suggests, 
deserves fuller investigation. Indeed, the study of Armenians in Byzantium has been 
ripe for reappraisal for some time, with the traditional readings of Adontz and 
Charanis going unchallenged for much of the last century. K. may at times seem 
dismissive of the depth and influence that Armenians had within Byzantium, especially 
the strength of ancestral descent in certain individuals, but he correctly identifies a lack 
of relevant historical investigation and precision. One of the questions that remain 
unanswered is why the Armenians, paragons of successful assimilation in earlier 
centuries, were resistant to this process in the eleventh century. 

Romanland sets out to achieve a great deal in reforming the way in which the field 
acknowledges and understands the identity of the Byzantines, and it is largely successful. 
Traditionalist voices may decry such revisionism, but perhaps it is time to abandon the 
blanket term ‘Byzantines’ and finally acknowledge who they really were: medieval Romans. 


Toby Bromige 
City University of London 


Kostas Yiavis, Imperios and Margarona. The Rhymed Version. Critical Edition with 
Introduction, Commentary and Index-Glossary. Athens: MIET 2019. Pp. 523 + 31 plates. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.32 


The rhymed version of Imperios and Margarona, which Kostas Yiavis publishes in the 
book under review, is an adaptation of an earlier unrhymed verse romance, which in 
its turn is an adaptation of a French prose romance, Pierre de Provence et la belle 
Maguelonne. The oldest version of the French source text is datable to around 1430 
and was a huge success throughout Europe with numerous translations into other 
languages. The unrhymed Greek version has come down to us in five manuscripts 
(with quite a few differences between them), the oldest of which, Neap. gr. III B 27, 
probably dates from the second half of the fifteenth century, making the Greek 
adaptation among the earliest renderings of the story into another language. 

The romance tells the love story of Imperios, prince of Provence and Margarona, 
princess of Naples, following the popular motifs of boy-meets-girl, boy-loses-girl, 
boy-and-girl-reunited-after-various-adventures. But even though the plot in the French 
and the Greek versions is broadly the same, there are significant differences. One of 
the most striking differences is that in the French text, the two lovers elope and thus 
fear the wrath of Margarona's father, whereas in the Greek text, they get married and 
then run away, still in fear of her father's wrath. This begs the question whether the 
Greek version is a direct adaptation of the French version, or whether there is a 
different source. As the oldest manuscript has an untranslated hemistich in dialectal 
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Italian: tovpvé pov ånponóčntov ná ovv Mapyapóva (turnemu (= torniamo) a 
proposito) (p. 114, 168), a lost Italian version of the Pierre story may be suspected. 

This is the first modern critical edition of the rhymed version, which has come down 
to us in 14 Venetian editions from the sixteenth through to the nineteenth centuries. The 
oldest one known to us is that of 1543, but this copy (still extant in 1940) now seems to 
have vanished. Y.’s edition is therefore based on the second one known to us, that of 
1553. Two earlier editions, by E. Legrand and G. Meyer had been based on single 
seventeenth-century copies. 

Y.’s book consists of an introduction and the edition of the rhymed text, followed by 
an exhaustive commentary, a comprehensive Greek glossary and 31 plates. His 
introduction is extensive, consisting of eight chapters. In Chapter 1, he discusses 
Imperios in its international literary context, rightly looking not only to the West, but 
also to the East. Chapter 2 deals with the important issue of genre. Imperios cannot 
justifiably be called a chivalric novel, but the fact is that the genre of the chivalric 
novel remained popular throughout Europe even after the collapse of the feudal system 
and the disappearance of knights: think of Ariosto and Tasso in Italian and Spenser’s 
The Fairie Queene in English. Y. eloquently explains how the genre is received by the 
new bourgeois classes and how it evolves through the change in readership and 
changing socio-economic and political circumstances. What was once the reality of 
courts and knights becomes a literary motif. The apogee of this development is of 
course Don Quixote, which relentlessly pokes fun at it. There is one small caveat here, 
though: to what extent can we speak of a bourgeois class in the sixteenth-century 
Greek community in Venice? And perhaps more importantly: when one considers the 
circulation of Venetian chapbooks such as Imperios, with numerous reprints over a long 
period of time, they are clearly intended for the wider Greek-speaking world, not just the 
Greek community in Venice. But to what extent can we really speak of an emerging 
bourgeois class in the wider Greek-speaking world in the sixteenth century and beyond? 

In Chapter 3 Y. provides a solid description of the manuscript tradition of the 
unrhymed Imperios and seeks to link his text to it, but some details remain unclear, 
because we do not have a reliable modern edition of the unrhymed version. There are 
older critical editions of it, of which Kriaras’ (1955) is the most important. However, his 
edition is problematic because it constitutes an eclectic patchwork of manuscript 
readings. That text, too, could do with a new critical edition. Chapter 4 offers a very 
detailed description of the editions of the rhymed Imperios and valuable insights into 
printing practices in Venice. Chapter 5 charts the transition from unrhymed to rhymed in 
a transparent and solid manner, based on the methodology of W.F. Bakker and A. F. van 
Gemert. The sixth chapter discusses versification and rhyme. This is not Y.’s strongest 
chapter. His definition of what constitutes a weakened caesura is on the strict side: we 
can all recognize a weakened caesura in Kai càv nepáon Aryootis (l) kapós, 0£Xo yupioet 
(l. 197), but for instance in l. 910 ott otpátav ónoò ňtove | Bpbon uè kpuóv vepóta the 
sentence of course stretches beyond the caesura (how could it not?), but none of the 
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constituents is broken up by the caesura in the way Aryootóc kopóg is in l. 197. As for hiatus 
across the caesura: it is not that the author of the rhymed Imperios ‘must have considered it 
legitimate' (p. 227). It is common practice, and in fact there is no such thing as hiatus across 
the caesura in isometric poetry, just as there can be no hiatus between lines. 

Chapter 7 briefly touches upon the dating and provenance of the text, regrettably 
without following the common practice of giving a systematic, detailed linguistic 
description. A Cretan provenance for the author of the rhymed Imperios is posited, 
based on earlier scholarship, but then the Commentary (chapter 11) contains several 
references to elements that are Peloponnesian, Cypriot, or even Pontic, leaving the 
reader in a state of mild puzzlement. Linguistic comments are to be found in the 
Commentary, but there are a few slips among them: at |. 234 kóye is not a present 
imperative and @mevye is not an aorist, but a present imperative; at 1l.542-6 fAéneos is 
certainly not a middle aorist; at l. 630 ozopovijv 8v Éygu it is not that Imperios is 
impatient: he cannot bear the fact that Margarona is left to her own devices. 

Both the Introduction and the Commentary are at times burdened by Y.'s undeniable 
erudition and clear enthusiasm for sharing his knowledge with his readers. His 
bibliography covers no fewer than 74 pages, and his commentary a whopping 162, 
while the edition of the poem itself is a mere 31 pages. There are comments on almost 
every line, and parallels are sought everywhere, even for commonplace expressions. 
Through free association, we sometimes arrive at an entirely different commonplace, 
not to be found in Imperios (e.g. at l. 150 where from Imperios? qc Kai napnyopiá 
uov we arrive at áta pov Kai yoy pov in Erofili). Sometimes Y. seems to temporarily 
forget that Imperios is a translation of a version of Pierre, for instance when he claims 
that geographical names, such as Provence, Naples and Cairo (all in Pierre) are used 
loosely. And there is certainly no reason to debate whether AvózoAn might refer to 
Nauplion instead of Naples (at. l. 291), given that Maguelonne is the princess of 
Naples. There are astute and valuable observations throughout, but sometimes 
Y. seems to get carried away, and the reader is left questioning the relevance of some 
of the information given: for instance, when he attempts to obtain a full diagnosis for 
the pain Imperios experiences in his side after prolonged horse riding (at l. 907); or 
when he devotes 6 pages to the Venetian ducat, its history and value, while in the text 
the coin only gets a fleeting mention (at |. 24 dovKdta tóóióev T0AAG). The absence of a 
general index makes all this information all the harder to find. 

Chapter 8 is concerned with the principles of the edition. In it, Y. explains that he has 
refrained from correcting mistakes or emending lines metri gratia, unless the intelligibility 
of the text is impaired. In all other instances the text is kept unaltered and emendations are 
proposed in the Commentary. Y. has also refrained from homogenizing the text or its 
phonetic properties. This is always good news for readers with a linguistic interest, 
such as myself. 

Sometimes, however, Y. is perhaps over-cautious in not wanting to correct. The 
syntactic awkwardness of ll. 557-9: 'Ecévav éy<@> dnd tod vov navépav Kai untépa, Il 
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£o ou T’ åànakovumov LOD kai ù 62610 Lov yépa Il Kai &ógA qoc Kai d6gAqüc xai PAS LOD 
Kai Gon pov could very easily be remedied by inverting the order of ll. 558 and 557. This 
surely is a typesetting error that slipped into the tradition early and was not corrected in 
subsequent reprints; compare the same passage in the unrhymed version of Imperios: 
"Eoévav éx@ ånò 100 vOv natépav Kai untépav Il Kai GSeAMOds kai &ógAqüc kai PBs uov kai 
toń pov (Il. 502-03). Very occasionally Y. seems to misinterpret the text. In his 
Commentary (at l. 189) he explains the second line of the following: tà tfjg ypagtic 
QiAócooot kai yvfjoot ovyyeveic uov, ll oùk čyete TO páðnua, GAAG "voi Quotkó oac, Il 
£0yapiotà cac &mavtac, ... as: “You do not know [what happened between me and 
the king], but this is natural [you being outside the immediate family]’. But this is 
simply a clumsy rendering of what is perfectly clear in the unrhymed version (ll. 171 
ota thc T pagis qU.6oooot, &piotor év toic BípAoic, Il xai ook Éyeré to áðnua, GAAG "voi 
Qvotikóv cag ll zbyapiotó cac &xavtac, ...). “You, philosophers in scripture, experts in 
learning — [and] it is not something you have acquired, but it comes naturally to you -, 
I thank all of you’. At 1. 427 (eiyev tod nayovioo zzepóv ...Il) Baupévov xiupiwóypucov: 
TodtO "xe TO onuáót (Il Tunépios eig T Gpuata ...) Y. proposes as an alternative reading 
toU TÓ "xe TO onuóóu without explaining what that might mean. A better reading 
would be 10016 "ye to onpóót (‘this he had as a distinguishing mark’). But these are 
minor quibbles, which do not in any way diminish the value of this new edition. 


Marjolijne C. Janssen 
University of Oxford 
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To those interested in the political, social and cultural history of modern Greece and 
South Eastern Europe the name of Paschalis M. Kitromilides, emeritus professor of 
political science and member of the Academy of Athens, is hardly unknown. He has 
published numerous internationally acclaimed books and articles (in Greek and 
English) on nationalism, the Enlightenment and politics, and their transformations, 
with an emphasis on the role of religion (Orthodox Christianity). All this becomes 
evident in the present book, devoted to the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
and the challenges it has faced with modernity. It is a collection of seven previously 
published (2004-2014) articles, with an additional introduction on the ‘return of 
religion’ in the human sciences and the complex intermingling of religion (Orthodoxy) 
and politics that provides a useful conceptual framework. A foreword by the 
Metropolitan of Pergamon Ioannis Zizioulas nicely complements the book’s scope. 
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John Tzetzes’ Letter 75 does not simply provide useful information on the scholar’s 
professional status, but is crucial for a deeper understanding of his self-fashioning. By 
connecting this epistle to the related passages of the Chiliads, I show that not only the 
references to Plato, Simonides and Pythagoras, but also the comic and iambic 
overtones of this missive contribute to the construction of a multifaceted — and 
deliberately self-ironizing — authorial persona. Thus, this study engages with recent 
discussions on the polyphonic nature of Byzantine authorial voices, while also 
contributing to the renewed interest in the reception of Aristophanes in the Komnenian 
era. 


Keywords: John Tzetzes; Aristophanes; iambic mode; authorial self-fashioning; 
Komnenian patronage 
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I am a man who lives by his tongue (anthropos englottogastor) or, rather, it 
would be more appropriate to say that I live by my wit (noogastor). Words 
and treatises are my craft and my trade: it is through them that I harvest the 
wherewithal to live; it is through them only that I sustain myself, turning my 
Muse into silver — as Pindar says of Simonides — and following the example 
of the famous Plato, who sold his dialogues in Sicily.' 


This extract from Letter 75 is well known to modern scholars and it is often quoted as 
proof that John Tzetzes, one of the most prominent literati of twelfth-century 
Byzantium, can legitimately be labelled as a 'professional writer'. Indeed, in this 
missive to his former student John Triphyles, Tzetzes discusses the constraints 
stemming from his status as a commissioned writer and compares his situation to that 
of other renowned intellectuals of the past, such as Plato, Simonides and, in the 
concluding section of the letter, Pythagoras of Samos. While not rejecting the idea that 
Letter 75 may provide useful information about Tzetzes’ professional and social 
status, this paper argues that much more can be gleaned from it, especially as concerns 
the literary, rhetorical and semantic complexity of its author's self-fashioning 
strategies. 

First, by tracing the connection between this letter and related passages of the Chiliads, 
I will attempt to clarify the meaning of Tzetzes’ references to figures like Plato and 
Simonides, whom, in the passage quoted above, the Byzantine polymath seems to 
consider as distant predecessors. To do so, it is necessary to situate these two ancient 
intellectuals in the constellation of characters from the Greek and Roman past that 
feature throughout Tzetzes’ writings and that are systematically employed for the 
construction of a variegated authorial self. Secondly, by analysing the letter's language 
and style, and especially its comic and iambic overtones, I will show not only that 
Tzetzes’ self-fashioning strategy is much more nuanced than might appear at first 
glance, but also that he does not hesitate, in an ironic spirit, to point out the 
multifacetedness of his authorial persona. To this end, my investigation will focus on 
the reasons behind his use of Aristophanic borrowings, while also bringing to the fore 
the multilayered meaning of Tzetzeian neologisms such as noogastor, a word that the 
polymath coins to describe the ostensible exceptionality of his situation. As I argue, by 
hinting at the inevitable clash between the two elements forming this compound, 
Tzetzes unveils, with a touch of self-directed humour, the equilibristic nature of his 
authorial self, always balancing between proud declarations of independence and the 
constraints stemming from his unavoidable dealings with his numerous students, 
clients and patrons. 


1 John Tzetzes, Epistulae, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Leipzig 1972) 75, 109, 17-110, 3. Unless otherwise 
indicated, all translations are my own. 
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The present study, then, aims to enrich recent discussions on the polyphonic nature 
of Byzantine authorial voices,” but also to contribute to the renewed interest in the 
reception of Aristophanes in the Komnenian era.? 


Different faces for one authorial portrait 


In the first lines of his letter to Triphyles, Tzetzes starts by presenting himself as an ‘anthropos 
englottogastor', a man who lives by his tongue, just as the philosopher Plato and the lyric poet 
Simonides had done some centuries before. However, immediately after placing himself in 
the group of the englottogastores, Tzetzes seems to find a better description for his 
predicament: he would rather be considered an anthropos noogastor, an individual who 
makes a living out of his nous, his wit or intellect. Such a shifting attitude does not only 
characterize the label that Tzetzes adopts to define his professional status, but involves the 
characters that he employs as paradigms for his personal situation. Indeed, in the opening 
passage of the letter, Tzetzes seems intent on dignifying his situation by comparing it to 
that of Plato and Simonides, two illustrious examples of ‘mercenary writers’. However, if 
we read the following sections of the epistle, we will notice that Tzetzes' relationship with, 
and opinion of, his two ancient colleagues is not as straightforward as the opening lines of 
the letter might suggest. Tzetzes goes to great lengths to mark his distance from Plato, 
whom he depicts as a greedy and shameless flatterer. 


otto uèv ékeivog ó ITAótov zpóc TH dpyupéoug tods éavtoð ot Óyovc nowichoa, 
OorEep ó Lww@vidns tiv poboav, Kai óyaprutikr]v kpas &&oknos kai tr|v zxpóg 
tobc tupávvouc Ocneíav- &£ dv ünávtov pólis Éyew Tjo0vato óupksotépav TH 
Piotr. "nusig dé émi LOVNS tavtnoi tfjg &ykbpac oaXebopev fjv qOGoavrec Éépruev 
év TH TOD Pov neA&yst, ok OWaPTUTIKIV, où Ooneíav siðótec ...* 


2 On authorial polyphony, see F. Bernard, ‘The ethics of authorship: Some tensions in the 11" century’, in 
A. Pizzone (ed.), The Author in Middle Byzantine Literature: Modes, Functions, and Identities (Boston 2014) 
59-60. For an exemplary analysis of a particularly ‘Protean’ authorial self, see S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: 
Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge 2013). On the ‘flexibility’ of Byzantine authorial voices, see 
now I. Nilsson, Writer and Occasion in Twelfth-Century Byzantium: The Authorial Voice of Constantine 
Manasses (Cambridge 2021), esp. 12-13. 

3 Seee.g. P. T. Marciniak, ‘Prodromos, Aristophanes and a lustful woman - a Byzantine satire by Theodore 
Prodromos’, Byzantinoslavica 73 (2015) 23-34; T. Labuk, ‘Aristophanes in the service of Niketas Choniates: 
Gluttony, drunkenness and politics in the Xpovucy synoi’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 66 
(2016) 127-51, and ‘Gluttons, drunkards and lechers. The discourses of food in 12™-century Byzantine 
literature: Ancient themes and Byzantine innovations’, PhD thesis, University of Silesia, 2019; B. van den 
Berg, ‘Playwright, satirist, Atticist: The reception of Aristophanes in twelfth-century Byzantium’, in 
P. T. Marciniak and I. Nilsson (eds), Satire in the Middle Byzantine Period: The Golden Age of Laughter? 
(Leiden 2021) 227-53, who, among other things, discusses Tzetzes’ use of the ‘historical’ Aristophanes as 
a paradigm for his authorial self-fashioning. On the presence and function of Aristophanic echoes in 
Tzetzes! works, see also P. Agapitos, ‘John Tzetzes and the blemish examiners: A Byzantine teacher on 
schedography, everyday language and writerly disposition’, Medioevo Greco 17 (2017) 1-57. 

4 Tzetzes, Epistulae, 75, 111, 1-8. 
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Thus, the famous Plato, in order to transform his dialogues into silver, as 
Simonides did with his Muse, skilfully practiced the art of cooking, as well as 
the art of flattery addressed to tyrants. And through all these activities he 
earned barely enough to live on. As for me, the only anchor I have in the sea 
of life is the one I mentioned before, since I am familiar neither with the art 
of cooking, nor with that of flattery ... 


The reasons behind such a negative reception of the Athenian philosopher are further 
clarified in the Chiliads, a vast metrical commentary that Tzetzes devoted to his own 
letters. In this extensive work, almost every learned reference, rhetorical tour de force 
or witty remark featuring in Tzetzes’ epistles is the subject of one or more ‘stories’ 
(historiai), the title of which often references directly the relevant passage of the 
missive under scrutiny. The rather unflattering portrait of Plato emerging from Letter 
75 is the focus of a long series of historiai, where the Athenian philosopher is also 
accused of being a shameless plagiarist. As Tzetzes does not tire to point out, Plato did 
not scruple to steal the ideas of other intellectuals, which he then used to compose the 
dialogues that made him famous. Among the victims of Plato's thefts, Tzetzes includes 
also the Pythagorean Archytas, who had helped - and educated - the Athenian 
philosopher when the latter had been sold as a slave by his former Sicilian patrons.” 

While the violence of his polemical outbursts against Plato remains unparalleled, in 
the Chiliads Tzetzes is very careful also to redefine his apparent affinity with the other 
ancient ‘colleague’ featuring in the letter to Triphyles, namely the lyric poet Simonides. 
In another historia that Tzeztes explicitly connects to Letter 75, the famous poet is 
presented as a gifted intellectual who wasted his talents by agreeing to cater to the 
limited — and limiting — requests of his rich patrons.^ 

As we glean from other passages of the Chiliads directly connected to Letter 75, there 
seem to be other figures from the Greek and Roman past that are better suited to represent 
Tzetzes! authorial ideal. In the first lines of a crucial historia detailing Tzetzes’ dealings 
with his many students, clients and patrons, the polymath stresses his affinity with two 
paradigms of incorruptibility and — consequently — utter liberty: Cato the Elder and 
the Theban general Epameinondas. More specifically, the reader is informed that, just 
as his Greek and Roman counterparts, and differently from Plato and Simonides, 
Tzetzes too was adórotatos, ‘immune to any kind of gift or donation. However, only 
a few lines later, the Byzantine alter ego of Cato feels the need to nuance his position. 


5 John Tzetzes, Historiae, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Galatina 2007), 10, 988-92. In this same historia, Tzetzes 
adds that Plato plagiarized the works of another Pythagorean, Philolaus (see Historiae, 10, 992-1000 and 
esp. 998-9). 

6 Tzetzes, Historiae, 8, 807-29. For a more detailed analysis, see V. F. Lovato, ‘From Cato to Plato and 
back again. Friendship and Patronage in John Tzetzes! Letters and Chiliads’, Classica et Mediaevalia 
(forthcoming). 

7 Tzetzes, Historiae, 11, 13-14 (O Ttétčnc à6opóratoc Tv naX. ov t Giro, | Exapewavdov, Károvogc xoi 
TOV TOLOVTOV TÁVTO©V). 
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With a move that both mirrors and reverses the rhetorical strategy we have observed in 
the epistle to Triphyles, Tzetzes gradually sets his experience as a ‘professional 
intellectual" over against the condition of complete liberty and independence enjoyed 
by both Cato and Epameinondas. Indeed, if in Letter 75 the scholar tries to gradually 
mark his distance from the mercenary Simonides and the corrupt Plato, in this central 
passage of the Chiliads he appears gradually to bridge the divide with these two 
predecessors of his. In spite of their respective excesses, their condition bore 
undeniable resemblances to that of Tzetzes the teacher and commissioned writer. 
Unlike Cato and Epameinondas, who could afford to be impenetrable to all kinds of 
gifts, Plato and Simonides made a living out of their writings and therefore could not 
but accept the donations — and hence the requests — of their sponsors. Despite refusing 
to stoop as low as Plato the cook, not even Tzetzes was in a position to refuse 
commissions from his patrons, even when these curbed his much cherished — and 
much advertised — freedom of thought (eleuthera gnome)? 

It is indeed striking that, in a bistoria entirely devoted to discussing his condition as a 
professional writer, Tzetzes decides to pick a Greek general and a Roman statesman as 
ideal paradigms for his authorial persona, all the more so because neither the censor 
nor the general was primarily known for his literary activities. Admittedly, in other 
passages of Tzetzes! works, Cato is presented as a model teacher and as the author of 
a didactic historical work directed to his son. However, the focus of these extracts is 
different from that of the passages analysed so far. Indeed, when he praises Cato's 
pedagogical methods, the polymath is rather intent on describing his own education at 
the hands of his father, depicted as a Byzantine Cato who would in turn mould 
Tzetzes himself into a ‘living portrait of the Roman statesman.’ Moreover, these texts 
do not explicitly engage either with Tzetzes’ ‘financial’ needs or with the constraints 
stemming from his position as a commissioned writer." Instead, both Letter 75 and 
the related historiai explicitly address Tzetzes’ professional status by contrasting the 
liberty of Cato and Epameinondas with the dubious - but necessary - 
commodification of literature by Plato and Simonides. 


8 Fora more in-depth reading of this text (Tzetzes, Historiae, 11, 13-39), see again Lovato, ‘From Cato to 
Plato’. 

9 On these passages see A. Pizzone, ‘The autobiographical subject in Tzetzes’ Chiliades: An analysis of its 
components’, in C. Messis, M. Mullett and I. Nilsson (eds), Storytelling in Byzantium: Narratological 
Approaches to Byzantine Texts and Images (Uppsala 2018) 295-9, and V. F. Lovato, ‘Hellenizing Cato? A 
short survey of the concepts of Greekness, Romanity and barbarity in John Tzetzes’ work and thought’, in 
K. Stewart and J. M. Wakeley (eds), Cross-Cultural Exchange in the Byzantine World, c. 300-1500 AD 
(Oxford 2016) 145-54. For a different perspective on the reasons behind Tzetzes’ identification with Cato, 
see S. Xenophontos, ‘“A living portrait of Cato”: Self-fashioning and the classical past in John Tzetzes’ 
Chiliads’, Estudios bizantinos 2 (2014) 187-204. 

10 In the first books of the Chiliads, Cato is not yet presented as a paradigm of incorruptibility. On the 
contrary, the censor is depicted as a particularly stingy man (see e.g. Tzetzes, Historiae, 3, 188-9), a trait 
that will disappear in Tzetzes' subsequent mentions of Cato. On the possible reasons for this evolution, see 
Lovato, ‘Hellenising Cato’, 148-9 with n. 16. 
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Why then choose a Greek general and a Roman statesman to represent an ideal 
condition of intellectual liberty to which Tzetzes clearly aspired but ostensibly could 
never achieve? I believe that a preliminary answer to this question is provided by the 
concluding section of the very same Letter 75, featuring the story of Pythagoras’ 
piteous demise. Not only does this last episode provide a humorously apologetic 
explanation for the equilibristic nature of Tzetzes’ self-presentation — always inevitably 
divided between Cato’s inflexibility and Plato’s mercenariness — but it also builds upon 
some of the themes featuring in the first lines of the epistle itself. Before analysing 
these elements into any detail, however, it is worth reading Tzetzes’ description of 
Pythagoras’ final days. 

It is only in its concluding lines that the reader finally learns about the occasion for 
Tzetzes’ epistle. In one of his last missives, Triphyles must have asked his former teacher 
to write more often. While clearly pleased by his pupil’s affection, Tzetzes explains that he 
is in no position to comply with his request. Should he abide by Triphyles’ wish, he would 
certainly meet the same terrible fate as Pythagoras of Samos. 


El yoOv Kai ovyypauuátov BouAnOstnuev ys Exeysipiav, ypdgew è Tpdc utoav 
&miotOoAT|v AVTLYPAMAG téÉocapag qopoAÓyoig &ávOpimoic, oùðèv Gpa ë Óovíag 
¿oTi TO kovov kai uàs teðvnkévor xarà TOV IToOayópav (15) &xeivov tòv tG 
QuU.ocogíac Katépéavta, Sc thy £v Kpórovi zopzóAno zeogvyoc ànoópaokáocag 
te sic Metánovtov Kai t£coapakovOr]uepov xpóvov Kpnoovyst@v év và teu£vet 
TO TOV Movoðv vijotic £ykaptepr]cag üxekaprépnos. POG yoðv tæv igpóv AÓyov 
kai Tic Matdeiac Kai (20) tfj pûiac, ur| BEAnons uðs ObdEv àówobvtag obtoc 
üOAiotáto Onvácp ånoðaveioðan, GAAG Kai icapíOuouc otépys toic coic ypaaic 
Ta £u Ei Aappéveic; |! 


If I wanted to take some time off from my writing and decided to pen four replies 
to each and every letter I receive from the tax collectors,'^ nothing would 
prevent me from dying of starvation, just as happened to Pythagoras, the 
famous father of philosophy. Having fled a fire that had broken out in 
Croton, he escaped to Metaponto, where he took refuge in the sacred precinct 
of the Muses. There, he endured forty days without taking any food until he 
starved to death. For the sake of the sacred logoi, of our shared friendship 
and education, do not ask a man like me, who never did anything wrong, to 
die such a wretched death, but be content if I reply with one letter to each one 
of your own. 


11 Tzetzes, Epistulae, 75, 111, 12-23. 
12 The mention of tax collectors may be intended to add a final touch to Tzetzes’ ironic self-presentation as a 
‘poor’ intellectual, always striving to find the money he needed to survive. It might also be read as a humorous 
allusion to Triphyles' excessive greed: like a tax collector, Tzetzes’ correspondent is never satisfied with what 
he is given and constantly asks for more. 
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The over-emphatic nature of Tzetzes' plea to Triphyles, as well as the hyperbolic flavour 
of his identification with the unfortunate Pythagoras, leave no doubt as to the facetious 
tone of the scholar's refusal. Writing to a former student with whom he seemingly 
maintained a close relationship, the polymath can afford to coat his denial with a 
joking allusion to their shared cultural background. However, as I shall argue, both 
the humorous tone of the passage and the way in which Pythagoras' story is phrased 
are part of a broader, and deliberate, rhetorical agenda. 

Let us consider the details that Tzetzes chooses to highlight in his retelling of the 
philosopher's final days. By presenting Pythagoras as the inventor of philosophy, 
Tzetzes is emphasizing outstanding intellectual talent and implicitly contrasting it to the 
mediocrity of Plato, who not only did not ‘invent’ anything, but stole from the 
Pythagoreans most of the ideas featuring in his much-praised dialogues. However, 
despite his inferior intellectual attainments, Plato survived, whereas the great Pythagoras 
died of starvation after fasting for forty days in the sacred precinct of the Muses. 
Tzetzes’ choice of this version of the episode, as well as his emphasis on this last 
detail, is especially relevant to understand the multi-layered meaning of his comparison 
with Pythagoras. No intellectual, not even the inventor of philosophy himself, can 
survive by feeding only on the sacred company of the Muses. As Tzetzes ironically 
implies in this last part of the letter, no matter how acute one's mind, the belly always 
reclaims its due. People who live by the products of their own tongue — or, in Tzetzes’ 
case, of their own wit — have no choice: unlike Cato and Epameinondas, they are not in 
a position to refuse the ‘gifts’ they are offered. Pythagoras’ admirable but self-destructive 
ascesis cannot but lead to death by starvation. If one wants to escape such a wretched 
end, there is no other choice but to navigate the grey zone extending between perfect 
liberty and utter slavery. The ‘living portrait of Cato'!* is well aware of this and, as the 
episode of Pythagoras shows, he does not hesitate to hint at his equilibristic stance with 
a touch of apologetic irony, as confirmed by his emphatic identification with the 
starving philosopher and, possibly, by the wordplay concluding the story of Pythagoras: 
according to Tzetzes’ phrasing of the story, the father of philosophy endured 
(&ykapvepricag) for forty days, fasting in the precinct of the Muses, until he just could 
not endure anymore and...ended up dead (dmexaptépynos). Such an implicit contrast 
between the philosopher's noble asceticism and the unavoidable demands of the 
appetitive body further enhances the humorous tinge of the whole passage. As I will 
attempt to show in the following section, this tension is one of the main keys to 
interpreting the complex web of intra- and intertextual references featuring in the first 
lines of Letter 75. Keeping Tzetzes’ interpretation of Pythagoras’ fate in mind, I should 
now like to turn once again to the opening section of the epistle to Triphyles. 


13 As attested by Historiae, 11, 73-86, Tzetzes was aware of at least three distinct traditions on Pythagoras’ 
death, which, according to Leone's critical apparatus, he gathered from different sources, such as the 
biographies of Pythagoras penned by Porphyry, Diogenes Laertius and Iamblichus. 

14 Tzetzes, Historiae, 3, 174. 
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The difficult coexistence of nous and gastér 


Before delving into the analysis of this intriguing text, it is worth reading it once again (see 
above), focusing especially on the reference to the Aristophanic engldttogastores and on 
the Tzetzeian neologism noogastor. As already noted, Tzetzes initially places himself 
among the enzglottogastores, the label that he applies to Plato and Simonides. Yet, 
immediately afterwards, he seems to find a better definition for his predicament: since 
he lives by his wit more than his tongue, he would rather be called a noogastor. 
However, with a rhetorical move we are now familiar with, Tzetzes immediately 
proceeds to cloud the picture. Once again, after distancing himself from his 
two ancient predecessors, Tzetzes goes back to stressing his affinity with them: just 
like Simonides and Plato, he too had no choice but to turn his literary production into 
silver. 

As we know, this fluctuation traverses the whole letter to Triphyles, as well as most of 
the passages discussed so far. In this section of my analysis, I will further explore the 
tension between the seemingly contradictory instances that characterize the texts 
revolving around Tzetzes! social and professional status. More specifically, I will 
attempt to demonstrate that this tension is subsumed and epitomized by the very term 
that Tzetzes coins in order to define his condition: the compound 7n oogastor. This 
neologism was so meaningful to Tzetzes that he decided to devote an entire section of 
the Chiliads to explaining its meaning: 


"EyyA@Ttoyaot@p Aéyevoi nàs ò AGAdV £v yAdoor, 

Küv TO AaAeiv ExTPEGOV SE ti|v EAVTOD yaotépa, (760) 
WC MAVTES oi SISGOKOVTEG, MS WOATPIOL Kai WOATOL, 
OvLEALKOL kai KOAUKES kai AEyOVTES dotela 

Kai PITOPES ovvr|yopot kai Sool È TOLODTOL, 

Küv oi ZOAAOI LOvoOUG Paciv otto TODS OVVNYOPOUG. 

Tivec éyyA@ttoydotopEc, otto Lab@v éyváksic, (765) 
Kai oi EMEPLNVvEbovtEs TOV &yyAotoyaotópov. 

'O voóyaotop dé &ott (KaT&ypnoic è TODTO), 

Oc AOVIOUG ovyypáuuata oovtáttov, £&myrosig 

Kai OTIYOUG kai MOLATA, TPÉPEL AVTOV EK TOVTOV. 

‘O yelpoydotwp náv 68 kasita Kai yeipavas. (770) 
"Eott ©’ 6 épyačóuevoc Kai TOV YEIPAv toic épyoig 

TPEMELW ADTOV SLVELEVOG, WC MUG TIC XEIPEPYÁTNG. 

Kai BipAoypagov änavta toótoic uot ovvapiðuer 

Kai YEI|POYGOTOPA qapiev CÚUTAVTA TOV TOLODTOV, 

WSC tais Yepoi tpepóuevov. Xeipóvaxkta 5é TAAL, (775) 
óc TOV xeipóv SeondCovta xv Exvtod kai póvov. ^? 


15 Tzetzes, Historiae, 10, 759-76. 
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The term englottogastor applies to anyone who speaks with his tongue 
and by speaking fills his stomach, 

as do all the teachers, male and female singers, 

entertainers, flatterers, jesters, 

public rhetors and other individuals of this kind, 

even if this term is mostly applied to public rhetors only. 

You have thus learned and understood who the englottogastores are 
and that the interpreters also belong to this group. 

Instead, a noogastor — this word is a catachresis — 

is someone who composes treatises, verses and poems 

with his wit and sustains himself with these. 

In turn, a chbeirogastor is what we also call a craftsman. 

This is someone who has a trade and is able to sustain himself 

with the work of his hands, just as every manual labourer does. 

You should also include in this group the copyist. 

Indeed, we call cheirogastor every such individual 

who supports himself with his hands. We also call them handicraftsmen, 
since they have mastery of their hands and of these only. 


As often with Tzetzes’ Chiliads, this historia is essential to illuminate the content of the 
related letter. Here, the distinction between englottogastores and noogastores that opens 
the letter to Triphyles is the starting point for the development of a complex social and 
intellectual hierarchy, at the top of which we find none other than Tzetzes the 
noogastor. Plato, Simonides and the like belong instead to the much broader (and 
lower ranking) category of the englottogastores, which embraces an ample list of 
characters, including public rhetors and teachers, but also musicians, actors and, not 
surprisingly, flatterers of all kinds. 

At first glance, by claiming to be a noogastor, Tzetzes demarcates himself from this 
flamboyant parade, which, we might add, can be read as a not-so-covert allusion to some 
of his contemporaries and rivals. Putting teachers and rhetors in the same category as 
actors and (female) musicians was certainly not intended as a compliment to the first 
group. The final addition of kolakes (flatterers) to the list confirms this reading: the 
englottogastores, whatever their actual profession, are equated to performers and 
hypocrites who are at the orders of whoever pays for their services. At the same time, 
Tzetzes is careful to distance himself from those who live by the work of their hands. 
Significantly, he places in this group also the copyists, whom he clearly considers an 
inferior category, since, in his opinion, they use nothing but their hands to complete 
their task. 

To sum up, by contrast with both the erglottogastores and the cheirogastores, 
Tzetzes is the only one to employ his wit (nous) to make a living. Apparently, not only 
does this trait distinguish Tzetzes from both groups, but it also marks his superiority, 
since intellectual faculties cannot but surpass both manual skills and (questionable) 
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rhetorical and performative abilities. However, if we take a closer look at the tone and 
wording of this text, we will realize that Tzetzes’ attempt at self-exaltation is much 
more nuanced than it might appear. Once again, for all his claims to superiority, the 
Byzantine polymath is well aware of the delicate nature of his predicament, which he 
does not hesitate to point out through an astute use of language and a touch of 
self-directed humour. 

Let us focus first on the term englottogastor, which, in the initial lines of Letter 75, 
Tzetzes provisionally applies both to himself and to his two ancient predecessors, Plato 
and Simonides. This compound comes from an Aristophanic comedy, The Birds.'^ In 
its original context, the term was aimed at disparaging forensic rhetors and 
sycophants, who are satirically represented as a barbaric tribe with exotic feeding 
habits. Interestingly, Aristophanes includes in the ranks of ‘those who live by their 
tongue’ a famous sophist such as Gorgias, as well as the (for us) more obscure 
Philippos. The two rhetors are implicitly accused of enriching themselves by parading 
their unsavoury sophistic skills and, most importantly, by teaching them to other 
aspirant englottogastores, thus contributing to the growth of this obnoxious tribe. 

The felicitous invention of the compound englottogastor enhances the satirical and 
humorous tone of the whole Aristophanic passage. In particular, the combination of the 
terms gastér (belly) and glotta (tongue) appears to be a particularly representative 
manifestation of the so-called ‘poetry of blame’,'’ which is in turn strictly connected 
to what Nancy Worman has labelled as ‘iambic mode'.!^ In her seminal study on 
‘abusive mouths’ in Greek classical literature, Worman has argued that the language of 
blame, emerging most clearly in Homeric epics, archaic iambos and Pindaric odes, is 
both the source and one of the earliest manifestations of the iambic mode, which 
resurfaces in different forms throughout archaic and classical Greek literature. This 
kind of discourse, probably best epitomized by the compositions of Archilochus and 
Hipponax and subsequently inherited by Aristophanic comedy, aims at criticizing and 
ridiculing its victims by employing a set of standard themes and rhetorical tools. 
Amongst these, debasing references to the almost bestial gaster of the polemical target 
play an essential role, so much so that the motif of the insatiable belly has been singled 
out as especially representative of the language of blame.!? What is more, as noted by 
Worman, the constant association between food and talk in Greek civic life may be the 
source of another recurring theme of both blame poetry and iambic discourse: 
the interconnection ‘between the mouth (and jaws, belly) as an ingester of food and 


the mouth (and teeth, tongue) as an expeller of verbiage’.”° 


16 Aristophanes, Birds, 1694—1705. 

17 For the contrast between ‘poetry of blame’ and ‘poetry of praise’, see G. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans. 
Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek Poetry (rev. ed. Baltimore 1998) 222-42. 

18 N. Worman, Abusive Mouths in Classical Athens (Cambridge 2008). For the concept of ‘iambic mode 
see esp. pp. 8-14. 

19 See e.g. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans, 229-32. 

20 Worman, Abusive Mouths, 29 (emphasis mine). 
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In light of these considerations, the Aristophanic englottogastor cannot but strike the 
reader as a particularly emblematic distillation of comic and iambic motifs, since it not 
only perfectly combines two words associated with appetite and voraciousness, but 
also inevitably debases the other activity for which the human tongue is essential, the 
art of discourse.”' If we consider that, since antiquity, the ability to talk was deemed 
to be the main characteristic distinguishing men from animals, we will appreciate even 
further the strength of the accusation moved against the rapacious rhetoricians 
belonging to the dubious ‘tribe’ of the englottogastores. By coupling the glotta with 
the belly, Aristophanes — and Tzetzes along with him — hints at the fact that, even 
when apparently used for other goals, the tongue of the greedy sophists does nothing 
but work to fill their stomach, thus making them more similar to animals than sentient 
human beings. Tzetzes, who not only wrote extensive commentaries on the 
Aristophanic comedies, but esteemed Hipponax, was well aware of the compound's 
caustic and disparaging force. This considered, it is all the more remarkable that, even 
if for a brief moment, the scholar seems willing to apply this very term also to himself 
and his professional activity. 

As we have seen, however, after provisionally calling himself an englottogastor, 
Tzetzes coins a new term that he considers more fitting to represent his own situation, 
namely noogastor, ‘someone who lives by his wit’. If we analyse the structure of this 
word, we will remark that, despite keeping the second element of the Aristophanic 
compound (ie. -gastór, from gastér), the Tzetzean neologism replaces the tongue 
(glotta) of the voracious rhetors with a more dignified word, nous (‘wit’), which is 
presented as Tzetzes’ unique source of income. Nevertheless, despite this significant 
modification, the second element of the Aristophanic compound, gastér, keeps both its 
place and, we might add, its comic and iambic echoes. The clash between the two 
halves of the Tzetzean neologism generates new layers of meaning and allows for a 
more nuanced interpretation of the scholar’s self-presentation, whose ironic and 
polemic undertones should not be underestimated.” 

By playing on the impossible association between the two incompatible spheres of 
the mind and the belly, Tzetzes spells out once again the paradoxical nature of his 
social and professional status, while also voicing his unease at the impossibility to set 
himself apart completely from the world of the englottogastores. A comparison with 
other extracts from Tzetzes’ writings will clarify my point. 

In some passages of his works, it is Tzetzes himself who hints at the difficult 
coexistence and cooperation between nous and gastér. In Letter 81, which rejects the 
objections of some anonymous critics who did not agree with his dating of Galen’s 


21 On this line of interpretation, see also Worman, Abusive Mouths, 84. 

22 On the multiple levels of meaning underlying Komnenian references to central authors such as Homer 
and Aristophanes, see van den Berg, ‘Playwright, satirist, Atticis", 240: ‘one was not only supposed to 
know one’s Homer, but also one’s Aristophanes, to be able to reuse them in intricate ways on the one 
hand, and to grasp the different layers of meaning of such allusions in rhetorical practice on the other.’ 
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life, the scholar defends the trustworthiness of his opinions by stating time and again that 
the latter were not ‘shaped by his own stomach’.”? In his eyes, this is in itself proof enough 
of their reliability. The immediate implication of such a statement is that, when the 
driving force of one’s mind is their stomach, the quality of their intellectual production 
is automatically compromised. 

We cannot simply interpret Tzetzes’ rebuke as a colourful way of asserting that his 
ideas stem from a more dignified source than those of his adversaries. Rather, the 
polymath seems to be hinting at a traditional motif that, since antiquity, had been 
connected to the problematic phenomenon of poetry on commission or, to put it more 
broadly, of mercenary literature: how can we trust someone who writes to fill his own 
stomach to tell the truth and not what his ‘employer’ wants him to say??^ This seems 
to be confirmed by a related passage of the Chiliads, where Tzetzes aims at further 
disparaging the unnamed critics who did not accept his chronology of Galen’s life.” 
To do so, Tzetzes employs the very same strategy we have just encountered in Letter 
81, but this time he turns it against his enemies: in his opinion, the accusations of these 
individuals do not even deserve a hearing, since all they say comes directly ‘from their 
belly’. 

What is more, when pointing out the incompatibility between a subtle intellect and 
the needs of the stomach, Tzetzes might also be hinting at a rather widespread saying, 
probably of comic or iambic origin, which was well-known, among others, to 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who quotes it twice in his Carmina Moralia.*’ According to 
this precept, ‘a fat belly does not generate an acute mind’ (xoyeia yootüp Aentóv od 
tiktet voov). Tzetzes seems to be rephrasing this very concept when, in the already cited 
Letter 81, he defines himself as an ischnogastor anthropos (‘a man with a lean belly’), 
who cares for the truth much more than he cares for gold. Once again, we are 
confronted with the incompatibility between material recompenses and truthfulness. 
Those whose ideas are not shaped by their mind, but only by the desire to fill their 
stomach, are automatically suspicious and untrustworthy. If so, however, what should 
we make of Tzetzes the noogastdr, who seems to both embody and resolve the 


23 Tzetzes, Epistulae, 81, 121, 9-13; 22-26. 

24 Onthe suspicions aroused by poets and storytellers who sing only to fill their belly, see Worman, Abusive 
Mouths, 30. On the problematic representation of the financial relationship between poet and patron in 
Pindar (and Simonides), see now R. Rawles, Simonides the Poet: Intertextuality and Reception (Cambridge 
2018) 133-54. 

25 Tzetzes, Historiae, 12, 11-14 (see esp. line 11, where Tzetzes explicitly refutes tods ¿x yaotpóg 
Anpodvtac). 

26 See T. Kock (ed.), Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, III (Leipzig 1888) 613 (Fragmenta Comica 
Adespota 1234). According to R. Kassel and C. Austin (eds), Poetae Comici Graeci, VIII (Berlin 1995) 
514, this fragment is more likely to be of iambic origin: see their reference to E. Diehl (ed.), Anthologia 
Lyrica Graeca, IMI (Leipzig 1964) 75 (Fragmenta Iambica Adespota 16). 

27 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmina Moralia, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologiae cursus completus (series Graeca) 
37] (Paris 1862) 723, 2 and 918, 35. 
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impossible coexistence of nous and gaster, of mercenary writing and disinterested search 
for the truth? And how to reconcile him with the iscbnogastor anthropos of Letter 81? 

Before trying to solve this apparent contradiction, it is worth focusing for a while on 
the first component of the term noogastér and on its use by Tzetzes. If we think back to 
the lines of the bistoria devoted to explaining the meaning of this compound, we might 
recall that the polymath is careful to point out that this neologism is nothing but a 
catachresis. But why does Tzetzes insist on this detail and how should we interpret it? 

To understand this reference, it is necessary to refer to a passage from the seventh 
book of the Chiliads, where the trope of catachresis is explicitly associated with both 
the concept of nous and the expression leptos noos that we have just encountered. 
More specifically, in this long and intricate historia, the polymath considers the nature 
of human and divine intellect, distinguishing between nous, logismos, dianoia and 
epinoia. While the full complexity of this passage cannot be discussed here, it is worth 
pointing out that the scholar clearly considers the nous as a divine faculty, which in no 
circumstance can be legitimately attributed to human beings.” When we talk about 
human nous, Tzetzes explains, we employ this term in an inappropriate context and 
inevitably strain its meaning, thus employing the rhetorical trope of catachresis.^? 

With this in mind, we can now go back to Tzetzes’ self-presentation as a noogastor in 
the tenth book of the Chiliads. The hint at the previous discussion of the divine nature of 
nous, as well as the presentation of the compound as a catachresis, enriches the meaning 
of this whole passage, by inviting the audience to decipher the sophisticated game of 
literary allusions and intratextual references hiding behind the creation of this 
neologism. Indeed, the careful reader of the Chiliads will know that no one, not even 
Tzetzes, truly deserves the title of noogastdr, since the nous is a divine prerogative 
only. What is more, not only do these considerations further complicate the 
interpretation of the Tzetzean neologism, they contribute to sharpening the contrast 


28 A fragment of the Corpus Hermeticum seems to epitomize Tzetzes’ distinction between divine nous and 
human logismos (see A.-J. Festugiére (ed. and transl.), Corpus Hermeticum, IM (Paris 1954) XI, 15, 1: 6 voog év 
TH eğ, ó Aoywpóc év 1 àvOpóno; I owe this reference to one of the anonymous referees). However, when 
discussing this topic, Tzetzes explicitly refers to other authors, such as Iamblichus and Porphyry (Historiae 
7, 487, 532 and 568), Parmenides (7, 513), Xenophanes (ibidem), Empedocles (7, 514) and Plato (7, 534). 
In his critical apparatus, Leone is able to trace the source of the references only in the case of the latter 
two: see Empedocles, F 134, 4—5 Diels-Krantz and Plato, Timaeus 51e. As concerns Xenophanes, Leone 
refers the reader to T 112 Gentili-Prato, which however stems from this very passage of the Chiliads (but 
see T 77 Gentili-Prato about Xenophanes’ definition of God as vob and qpóvnoic). As for Parmenides, the 
concept of nous features e.g. in F 4 and F 16 Diels-Krantz, but it is difficult to establish any direct link 
with the Chiliads. Finally, regarding Iamblichus and Porphyry, one could refer e.g. to Porphyry's Ad 
Marcellam 11, 13, 19 and 25 Pótscher (for the idea that only the mous of the sophos can appropriately 
venerate and follow God's prescriptions) and Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis (see e.g. III, 16-18 des Places for 
the angels and prophets’ ability to share in the divine nous). 

29 Tzetzes, Historiae, 7, 484-95 (and esp. 489-93: Ai Deiat púosıs návta yàp voodol, TAI à£ooc, | od 
novnpaypovýoacar év hoylopod maAatotpa, | ka0oc Huei oi &vOpoot óvrec k TOV DAaiov, | Kai Aoywpob 
ógópevoi Kpicews eig tò yvOvat, | küv tò AoyiCeobai qapiev vosiv év kactoypriosu). 
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between the two elements of which this term is composed: the tension opposing the base 
instincts of the belly and the divine nature of the nous could not be more strident.?? 


A single voice for multiple authorial melodies 


It is with a final reflection on the Tzetzean noogastor — and on its interplay with the 
Aristophanic englottogastor — that I conclude my analysis and present some general 
remarks on the texts and themes explored so far. 

Let us start by considering more closely the activities that Tzetzes attributes to the 
noogastor and by comparing them to the multifarious pursuits of the englottogastores. 
As we have remarked, the latter all seem to be involved in a performative act of sorts. 
From the teachers to the singers and from the public rhetors to the flatterers, all 
englottogastores appear to be playing a role or to be participating in some kind of 
show. Indeed, the way in which Tzetzes lists and mixes these rather different 
professional and social figures is reminiscent of a sort of carnivalesque parade, where 
each participant is required to play his part for the entertainment of the observers. 
Among the spectators of these manifold performances, we are tempted to count also 
Tzetzes the noogastdr, who appears to be watching this colourful show from a 
superior and isolated place. His occupations do not seem to involve any kind of 
theatrics, since, as he himself states in this and other passages of his works, his only 
concern is writing. 

To be sure, isolation and loneliness are recurrent elements in Tzetzes 
self-presentation, often employed to underline the difference (and superiority) of his 
position to that of his contemporaries and rivals." In the historia on englottogastores 
and noogastores, however, the distinction is not as clear-cut as it might appear. For 
one, it is striking that Tzetzes, who was himself a teacher, and quite a successful one at 
that, does not include this activity amongst the occupations of the noogastor. Instead, 
all teachers (návteç oi ŝðáokovtec) are irrevocably placed in the colourful group of the 
englottogastores, together with other, far less reputable, kinds of performer. Certainly, 


30 The difficult coexistence between mind and belly is exemplified once again by the figure of Pythagoras. In 
another passage from the historia quoted in the previous footnote, Tzetzes remarks that, in a remote past, there 
might have existed a limited group of extraordinary individuals who partook of the divine nous (Historiae, 7, 
532-41). Significantly, the first name in the list is that of Pythagoras, the ascetic intellectual who not only died 
of starvation, but followed a rigid alimentary regimen throughout his life. Elsewhere, Tzetzes recounts that the 
philosopher was rejected by all the communities he entered in contact with, thus confirming that an 
uncompromising man like Pythagoras was bound to be an outcast in any system where intellectuals have 
no choice but to rely on patronage. The sole exception is represented by Phalaris, whom Tzetzes depicts as 
the ideal patron, ready to support whoever was endowed with intellectual talents, irrespective of their 
opinions (see e.g. Historiae, 12, 446-58). Only in such a perfect — and hardly replicable — environment 
could someone like Pythagoras (and Tzetzes) truly find their position and reject the limitations stemming 
from *mercenary' writing. 

31 See M. J. Luzzatto, Tzetzes lettore di Tucidide. Note autografe sul Codice Heidelberg Palatino Greco 252 
(Bari 1999) 53—5 and Pizzone, ‘The autobiographical subject’, 299—301. 
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what we might define as Tzetzes’ ‘didactic production’ is exceptional and almost 
unparalleled in Komnenian times, if we exclude other extraordinary figures such as 
Eustathios of Thessalonike. To be sure, Tzetzes was very proud of his exegetical 
writings, which, as he himself states time and again, not only complemented the work 
of his contemporaries and predecessors, but also introduced significant innovations. In 
other words, Tzetzes cannot be considered — and clearly did not consider himself — as 
just one amongst the many teachers populating the Byzantine capital. Nevertheless, the 
quality and originality of his production did not exempt him from actually working as 
a grammatikos or from dealing with the dreary necessities faced by the majority of his 
colleagues. As attested by the prefaces of his 'didactic works and by his own 
epistolary collection, Tzetzes had to constantly and painstakingly advertise his 
teaching skills in order to attract new clients, who would guarantee him the necessary 
income to survive. ? Therefore, in spite of what he apparently maintains in the short 
historia we have analysed above, Tzetzes was not completely foreign to the mercenary 
and performative nature of the world of the englottogastores.? And indeed, at the 
very beginning of the letter to Triphyles, Tzetzes himself seems to suggest just as much: 
as noted, at first the polymath places himself in the large group of ‘those who live by 
their tongue’, a statement that he rectifies only afterwards. 

We have observed a similar fluctuation also in Tzetzes’ treatment of Plato and 
Simonides: despite some significant differences, the philosopher and the poet are 
depicted first and foremost as mercenary writers who can intermittently be seen both 
as forerunners of the author and as negative foils for his uncompromising authorial 
ethos. A comparable tension between Tzetzes acceptance of his status as 
commissioned writer and his claim to authorial (and personal) freedom characterizes 
his shifting relationship with inflexible figures such as Epameinondas and Cato. 


32 On Tzetzes’ advertising of his teaching skills, see e.g. the conclusion of the Carmina Iliaca, where the 
polymath addresses his readers as ‘sons of fortunate parents’, whom he clearly hopes to attract as new 
clients (see John Tzetzes, Carmina Iliaca, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Catania 1995) 3, 753-60). Notably, Tzetzes' 
attitude towards his teaching activities is marked by the same fluctuation that characterizes his 
self-presentation as a ‘professional intellectual’. Whereas in some texts he likes to pose as a disinterested 
teacher (see e.g. Historiae, 11, 24-25), in other instances he offers specific details on the remunerations he 
received in exchange for his lessons (see e.g. Epistulae 22 and 50), while often complaining about his 
unruly students (see e.g. Epistulae 79, 117, 18-118, 3). For a more detailed discussion, see Lovato, ‘From 
Cato to Plato’. 

33 M. Grünbart remarks that Tzetzes never managed to become a successful public orator, probably also 
because of his lung condition; see M. Grünbart, ‘Byzantinisches Gelehrtenelend — oder: Wie meistert man 
seinen Alltag?', in L. M. Hoffmann and A. Monchizadeh (eds), Zwischen Polis, Provinz und Peripherie. 
Beitráge zur byzantinischen Geschichte und Kultur (Mainz 2005) 420. This, however, does not imply that 
the polymath never tried to pursue this kind of ‘career’. Indeed, as remarked by Grünbart himself, we 
know that Tzetzes composed at least a speech addressed to Patriarch John IX Agapetos, as well as a 
consolation directed to an anonymous recipient. See also Tzetzes, Epistulae, 89, 129, 15-21, discussed by 
Grünbart, where the scholar asks Andronikos and Theodoros Kamateros to be admitted to a koinos 
syllogos where he would have liked to present his new iambic compositions publicly. 
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Indeed, the Byzantine counterpart of the Roman censor is well aware that, especially 
when it comes to his professional activities, he cannot live up to the standards of his 
uncompromising alter ego. After all, unlike Cato and Epameinondas, who never had 
to make a living from their intellect, Tzetzes the professional writer could not afford to 
be completely adérotatos. As ironically pointed out by the sad story of Pythagoras, 
whoever tries to feed only on the sacred company of the Muses will eventually end up 
dead. His deep admiration for the father of philosophy is not enough to push Tzetzes 
to follow his example: trying to find an impossible balance between the complete but 
unattainable liberty of the incorruptible Cato and the moral (and literal) slavery of 
Plato the flatterer, Tzetzes deliberately builds an elusive authorial self, always shifting 
from one role to the other, in a constant and inventive dialogue with his ancient 
sources and with his own writings. 

It is along these lines, I believe, that we should interpret the neologism noogastor that 
Tzetzes uses to define his seemingly unique professional and social status. The contrast 
between the two words making up the compound, along with its comic and iambic 
undertones, perfectly epitomizes the precarious nature of such a position, as well as its 
inevitable tension with some crucial components of the scholar’s idealized 
self-fashioning. On the one hand, Tzetzes is ready to take up the mask required by the 
circumstances, even if this means following in the footsteps of more or less unsavoury 
characters of the past. On the other, the polymath always showcases his lucid 
awareness of the precariousness of his situation and tries to preserve his eleuthera 
gnome, even if only through a subtle use of irony.?* 

Therefore, when we asked how it was possible to reconcile Tzetzes the noogastor 
with the iscbnogastor anthropos of Letter 81, we were probably asking the wrong 
question. As I hope to have shown, Tzetzes can be at the same time nous and gaster, 
ischnogastor and noogastor, a successor of Plato and the living portrait of Cato, a free 
intellectual and a mercenary writer. Most importantly, not only is Tzetzes well aware 
of this conflict, he does not hesitate to spell it out in his works. Through the creation 
of the neologism zoogastor, and by admitting to his affinity with the englottogastores, 
it is Tzetzes himself who hints, with a touch of self-directed humour, at this 
unavoidable clash between contrasting but equally irresistible forces. This coexistence 
of opposites, along with its witty exploitation by the author, is a major component of 
Tzetzes' self-fashioning strategy, which not only ironically alludes to the precarious 
position of the 'professional intellectual', but dares the reader to engage with the 


34 Tzetzes equilibristic stance is reminiscent of the position of Timarion, the protagonist of the 
homonymous dialogue, who can probably be considered as the mouthpiece of the ‘author’. As remarked 
by Labuk, ‘Gluttons, drunkards and lechers’, 71-6, the ‘philosophically-minded’ Timarion, despite 
following a Socratic ideal and rejecting all kinds of sophistry, is eventually forced to renounce his ethical 
and literary principles to cater to the requests of his interlocutor. According to the intriguing interpretation 
proposed by Labuk, this interlocutor is none other than the literary equivalent of the typical (tyrannical) 
patron, who, having no interest in the ‘philosophical truth’ pursued by Timarion, eventually forces the 
latter to abandon his ideals to the advantage of empty — but remunerative — rhetorical display. 
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sophisticated literary game underlying the weaving of an ever-shifting — but always 
recognizable — authorial voice. 
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Local community participation in the revival of ancient theatres as venues in Greece 
shaped the dynamics of the cultural reception of inter-war performances at Delphi and 
Epidaurus. Here I analyse local involvement within and beyond the theatrical context 
of the Delphic Festivals, as well as the long-standing identification of the village of 
Ligourio with the theatre of Epidaurus. These relationships reflect distinctive 
dimensions of the clash between community-led and institutional archaeology, which 
dominated national discourse on authenticity and identity. At the same time, the 
prospects of economic development through tourism in such remote areas encouraged 
local receptiveness to the revival of ancient theatres. 
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Introduction 


‘People from the village and surrounding areas gathered every night at the koilon and 
closely watched the rehearsals in silence. Residents from a wide surrounding area 


1 An earlier, shorter version of this paper was presented at the Annual Joint Symposium on the 
Performance of Greek and Roman Drama, organized by the University of Oxford and the University of 
London on 24-25 June 2019. The research work was supported by the Hellenic Foundation for Research 
and Innovation (HFRI) under the HFRI PhD Fellowship grant 1638. I would like to express my deep 
gratitude to Professors Marta González and Dimitris Plantzos for their patient guidance and useful 
suggestions during the planning and development of this research work. Their willingness to give their time 
so generously has been very much appreciated. I am also grateful to the editors and the anonymous 
referees of BMGS for their constructive comments. Finally, I wish to thank the archivists and librarians of 
the National Archive of Monuments, the National Theatre of Greece, the Benaki Museum and the 
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learnt and then, many years after the festivals, still remembered and sang the sufferings of 
the chained Titan’.” This description of local engagement with ancient drama was given 
by Koula Pratsika, leader of the chorus of Prometheus Bound at the Delphic Festival in 
1927. A few decades earlier, at the end of the nineteenth century, near the recently 
excavated theatre of Delphi, the local community had yet to re-discover and 
re-determine its relationship with local heritage. The French Archaeological School of 
Athens had obtained a licence to demolish the village of Kastri in order to conduct an 
extended excavation? and reconstruct the village nearby." Around the same time, in 
Epidaurus, locals from the village of Ligourio ceded their lands and voluntarily 
assisted in the excavations in exchange for the construction of a road that would 
connect the ancient theatre with the town of Nafplio.? Thus two agricultural villages, 
Kastri and Ligourio, were to be profoundly affected by new archaeological discoveries 
in ways that conditioned the locals’ interaction with their ancient heritage. 

The locals had previously owned these sites and retained a strong attachment to 
them. While the national press extolled the ancient theatres as magnificent examples of 
national heritage,? the locals (as depicted by the travel writer Kostas Ouranis) saw 
themselves as humble peasants safeguarding their own countryside.’ Thus, community 
participation in the revival of these ancient theatres could be said to involve two 
dynamic clashes. 

First, local identification with heritage led to a clash of interests between nationalism 
and regionalism in Greece. As Tziovas argues, ‘often ethnic identity or local cultures are 
appropriated by nationalism or national culture, and there is a common practice of 
subsuming ethnicity under nationality'." To explore this clash, I shall expand on the 
ideas behind Tziovas’ linguistic contentions to include cultural and political 
perceptions of local heritage.’ In particular, I argue that national politics can be seen 
as a centripetal force that seeks to absorb peripheral individualities, whereas regional 
identity can be seen as a centrifugal one that tugs local particularities away from the 


2 K. Pratsika, ‘Avapwijoets dn’ tig npõteç Aehrkéc ‘Eoptés tov 1927’, Hoc 98-102 (1966) 126-31 (129). 
The koilon is the seating area of the ancient theatre. English translations of newspaper articles and other 
primary sources in Greek are my own. 

3  E.Kastorchis, Jotopixn &Oeaic vv mpdcewv tic £v AO vouc ApyoioAoyicijc Etopiac, dno tic iôpúoewç avtc 
tò 1837 uéypi tod 1879 tedevte@vtoc (Athens 1879) 82-4; A. Kokkou, H pépyiva yia tic apyoudtytes otv EAAGOa 
Kal ta mata uovotía (Athens 2009) 122. 

4 G.P. Kastriotis, Oi Aedgoi: Totopixn Kai opyoioloyixn abtav meprypagn éni th aoe vv véwv TNYOV Kal TOV 
ávackagóv (Athens 1894). 

5  K.Boletis, ‘Iotopiké tov veótepov engupácsov oto 0&otpo tov AckAnnicíoo Extdadpov kot otov eupótepo 
yópo tov éws to 1989’, Apyaroñoyikóv Aedtiov 57 (2002) 433; G. H. Kondis, ‘Apyaio Séatpo Emóoópov kat 
TOMIKN Kotvovía: póAoc xat onuacia mas oyéonc', Oedtpov Hós 34 (2017/18) 128-31. 

6 To Aow, 4 April 1899, 1; To Aow, 31 January 1900, 2; Euzpóc, 10 May 1927, 1. 

7 K. Ouranis, ‘Oi Aed@ucéc l'iopzéc', Haag 103-7 (1967) 239-47. 

8 D. Tziovas, *Heteroglossia and the defeat of regionalism in Greece’, Kambos: Cambridge Papers in 
Modern Greek 2 (1994) 95-120 (115). 

9 Op. cit., 95-120. 
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centre.!° Over time, the meeting and interaction of these forces in Greece has done much 
to diminish linguistic, social and cultural differences in the name of national uniformity. 

This type of internal colonialism!! was in most cases deliberately incorporated into 
state-run nation-building projects and produced lasting effects on local communities. 
Employing hegemonic discourses on national values, such projects involved state 
appropriation of peripheral traditions and the nationalization of regional heritage. 

The concomitant exercise of control also led to a second clash, this time between 
modern Western archaeology and non-official indigenous archaeologies.'* In this 
context, Hamilakis has proposed a wider definition of archaeology, ° summarizing it 
as a series of practices and discourses regarding ancient things which includes groups 
or individuals that have created their own narratives about the material traces of the past. 

In the two cases discussed here, local discourses came from a variety of groups and 
individuals that had formed their own interpretations and had engaged with the material 
traces of the past through a series of significant practices. As Plantzos notes, these 
perspectives were generally dismissed by national agents who sought to assume control 
of the material traces of classical antiquity in order to transform them into emblems of 
national identity.'* In that spirit, ancient remains were reimagined and revived to 
construct a present seen through the prism of an idealized and timeless past,'^ while 
Western classicism and the modern Greek national imagination contrasted starkly with 
regional and indigenous archaeologies as instinctively exercised by peripheral groups. 

These ideological clashes encompass the heterotopic dimension of classical Greek 
antiquities noted by Ioannidou.'? A heterotopic identification of such spaces consists 
in ideologically connecting contemporary Greek realities with an idealized perception 
of classical antiquity. Initiatives to re-use ancient theatres stimulated a connection 
between present-day Greek communities and the classical past by systematically 
exposing them to cultural revivals. As Van Steen has demonstrated, by the nineteenth 
century the Greek intelligentsia had already begun to focus on the need to forge 
a homogeneous identity,” with actions that included staging ancient Greek drama. 


10 Op. cit., 96. 

11 D. C. Papadopoulos, *Ecologies of ruin: (re)bordering, ruination, and internal colonialism in Greek 
Macedonia, 1913-2013’, International Journal of Historical Archaeology 20 (2016) 627-40. 

12 Y.Hamilakis, ‘Decolonizing Greek archaeology: indigenous archaeologies, modernist archaeology and 
the post-colonial critique’, in D. Damaskos and D. Plantzos (eds.), A Singular Antiquity: archaeology and 
Hellenic identity in twentieth-century Greece (Athens 2008) 273-84. 

13 Op. cit., 275-6. 

14 D. Plantzos, ‘Time and the antique: linear causality and the Greek art narrative’, in Damaskos and 
Plantzos (eds.), 253-72. 

15 D. Plantzos, O! apyaiodoyies tov kìaoikov: avabempavtac tov suxeipikó Kavova (Athens 2014), ch. 8. 

16 E. Ioannidou, "Toward a national heterotopia: ancient theaters and the cultural politics of performing 
ancient drama in modern Greece’, Comparative Drama 44/45 (2011) 385-403. 

17 G. Van Steen, ‘A history of turns, traditions and transformations’, in B. Van Zyl Smit (ed.), A Handbook 
to the Reception of Greek Drama (Chichester 2016) 201-20. 
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One of the main purposes of these revivals was to raise awareness among Greek 
communities of this national heritage and laud its supreme importance. 

By imposing this vision of culture, agents of nationalism sought to homogenize 
national identity and eradicate any regional discourses of localized heritage. A crucial 
element in delivering this vision was a process of ‘ethnogenesis’.'* Unlike places in 
northern Greece where a national attempt at internal colonization was strategically 
implemented," Delphi did not represent any particular ideological or linguistic 
challenges to this concept of centralized nationalism; Ligourio was a slightly different 
case since its population largely comprised Arvanites.*° If was simply that the 
existence of community-led discourses on antiquities did not contribute to the 
homogeneous construction of a national rhetoric. Where any such factors existed 
regarding classical heritage, they needed to be eradicated through purist archaeological 
approaches and dictates that monumentalized antiquities. One example of this is the 
change of the name of Kastri to Delphi as part of the Hellenization and classicization 
of toponymy taking place all around Greece.” 

As direct testimonies from these local communities are extremely rare, I have mainly 
relied on sources such as the national or regional press and other publications recording 
the personal views of participants in the festivals and intellectuals who attended the 
performances. I have also consulted unpublished archival sources. Together, these 
provide a novel perspective on the communities’ involvement in the spectacles and 
shed light on their dynamic relationship with ancient spaces. Recently, many valuable 
works in theatre studies, classical reception and cultural studies have demonstrated 
the existence of an extensive interest in the Delphic Festivals and the theatrical 
traditions of the National Theatre of Greece.” These accounts usually focus on theatrical 
perspectives, national claims, symbolism and other aspects that illuminate the origins 
of these theatrical traditions. 


18 K.Kotsakis, "The past is ours: Images of Greek Macedonia’, in L. Meskell (ed.), Archaeology under Fire: 
nationalism, politics and heritage in the Eastern Mediterranean and Middle East (London 1998) 44-67. 

19 R. S. Peckham, ‘Internal colonialism: nation and region in nineteenth-century Greece’, in 
M. N. Todorova (ed.), Balkan Identities: nation and memory (London 2004) 41—59; D. C. Papadopoulos, 
‘Ecologies of ruin’, 627-40. 

20 T.G.Zervas, ‘Learning Arvanitic in late 19th and early 20th century Greece: Linguistic maintenance and 
cultural idiosyncrasies in Greece’s Arvanitic speaking communities’, Zeitschrift fiir Balkanologie 50.2 (2014) 
269-78. 

21 R.S. Peckham, ‘Map mania: nationalism and the politics of place in Greece, 1870-1922’, Political 
Geography 19 (2000) 77-95. 

22 A. Leontis, Eva Palmer Sikelianos: a life in ruins (Princeton 2019); G. Van Steen, Venom in Verse: 
Aristophanes in Modern Greece (Princeton 2000); P. Michelakis, ‘Theater festivals: total works of art, and 
the revival of Greek tragedy on the modern stage’, Cultural Critique 74 (2010) 149-63; D. Tsatsoulis, 
“AvTiKOg “nyspoviouóç” xat ekóoyéc SLAMOAITIGOLUKOTHTASG ot] okrvikr] zpóoAnyn Tov apyaiov ðpáuatos otv 
EAAáóQ', Aoyeiov 5 (2015) 305-54; L. Martha and A. Kotsaki ‘Ancient Greek drama and its architecture as 
a means to reinforce tourism in Greece’, Procedia — Social and Behavioral Sciences 148 (2014) 573-8; 
D. Spathis et al., E0vixó Oéatpo: Ta para ypovia (1930-1941) (Athens 2013). 
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In this article I examine local communities’ involvement in ancient drama 
performances in the inter-war period, where participation fostered a reciprocal 
relationship between locals and the events. Besides the ideological and political 
dimensions of these events, I shall also explore the communities! expectations as 
regards tourism development. My study focuses on performances in the ancient Greek 
theatres of Delphi and Epidaurus, as these are the two main ancient sites located on 
the Greek periphery where festivals with a significant cultural impact were held in the 
1920s and 1930s. Four main theatrical productions were staged: Aeschylus' 
Prometheus Bound in the Delphic Festivals of 1927 and 1930, Aeschylus’ Suppliants 
at the Delphic Festival of 1930,7° and Sophocles’ Electra by the National Theatre at 
Epidaurus in 1938. What such initiatives at Delphi and Epidaurus had in common was 
their engagement with the idea of the community, especially its involvement in events 
beyond the theatrical productions. This served the purpose of community-building and 
produced a public eager to transcend the individualism of the modern stage and 
modern society.”* 


The Delphic Festivals and community participation 


Those responsible for organizing the Delphic Festivals, Eva Palmer and Angelos 
Sikelianos, employed the local community in Delphi as a means to demonstrate the 
existence of a genuine connection and continuity between antiquity and modern Greek 
folk culture. To this same end, the festivals also included a series of events that 
involved music, dance, theatre and athletic activities.7> The overall approach was 
vaguely spiritual and intentionally distanced from the style of ancient drama 
performances established thus far in Modern Greece, instead attempting to 
harmonically fuse music, dance, poetry and acting in the theatrical productions. 


23 An analysis of the productions’ aesthetic and theatrical qualities does not fall within the scope of the 
present article: the two Delphic festivals (1927, 1930) will mainly be discussed as a single cultural project 
with a common social orientation. 

24 E. Fischer-Lichte, Tragedy's Endurance: performances of Greek tragedies and cultural identity in 
Germany since 1800 (Oxford 2017), ch. 4. 

25 For audiovisual documentation see the Audiovisual Archive of the Hellenic Broadcasting Corporation: 
https:/archive.ert.gr/6841/. For Eva's perception of the union of poetry, music, and gymnastics, see 
E. Palmer Sikelianos, Upward Panic: tbe autobiography of Eva Palmer-Sikelianos (Philadelphia 1993) 
106-7. 

26 The festivals were mainly financed by Eva. For an extended analysis of Eva's contribution see Leontis, 
Eva Palmer Sikelianos, 148-63. See also D. Tsatsoulis, Avuxó 5yeuovikó ‘xapddeiyua’ xo ĉianoñitiouikó 
Géatpo: yi tijv mpdodnym tov apyeiosAAnvicoó ópáuaxoc otv eAAnvucii Koa un OvtiKH oKnvy (Athens 2017) 91- 
108. The revival in Greece had already adopted either a Western theatrical tradition or a nationalistic 
attitude that involved national exaltation and often the use of the ancient text in performance. The stagings 
by Thomas Oikonomou and Konstantinos Christomanos provide clear examples of the two traditions 
respectively. 
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When assessing the approach taken to the Delphic Festivals, one must bear in mind 
that it consisted of a blend of ideas and perspectives ranging from Sikelianos' nationalist 
(and internationalist) ideals to Eva's avant-garde perception of nature and space, while 
Nikolaos Aiginitis’ internationalist perspective prompted him to attempt to align the 
Delphic initiative with the Festival of Syracuse.” Eva and Angelos’ relationship with 
Isadora and Raymond Duncan also shaped the aesthetics of the performances,?? as did 
their acquaintance with George Cram Cook. Cook was an American writer and 
journalist who had moved to Delphi in 1922, adopted the local way of life”? and 
remained there until his death in 1924: one of his plans had been to direct a play in 
the ancient theatre using locals as actors, and thus to some extent he influenced Eva's 
and Angelos’ decision to include the community in their production." What all these 
shared, in terms of the ideological orientation of their artistic production, was an 
experiential view of classical culture and a belief that the Greek landscape retained a 
universal essence that offered an alternative to Western modernity.*! 

In national terms, the Delphic Festivals reshaped the inter-war cultural expression of 
Greekness.? An alternative vision of folk culture and Byzantine tradition was 
amalgamated with a powerful expression of spirituality that involved cultural and 
athletic activities,” in response to the horror of the First World War and the Asia 
Minor Disaster of 1922.?^ Sikelianos’ approach was strongly influenced by these 
catastrophes, and his ultimate goal was to make Delphi a centre for universal peace 
and culture? This perception of intercultural reciprocity is explicitly present in the 
Suppliants, which for Sikelianos represented the encounter and confluence of various 


27 N.Aiginitis, 'AeAqtk&c ‘Eoptéc’, Hoc 103-7 (1967) 208-11. See also J. B. Burke, ‘Angelos Sikelianos and 
the Balkan idea: a forgotten response’, Balkan Studies 16.2 (1975) 119-25. 

28 A. Glytzouris, ‘“Resurrecting” ancient bodies: The tragic chorus in Prometheus Bound and Suppliant 
Women at the Delphic Festivals in 1927 and 1930’, in E. Fournaraki and Z. Papakonstantinou (eds.), 
Sport, Bodily Culture and Classical Antiquity in Modern Greece (London 2011) 95-8. 

29 Cook wore a foustanella, participated in the social life of the village, and saw himself as one of the the 
Delphi population (A. Glytzouris, H oxyvoOeuky téyvy ov EAAáóa: H aváóvon xou y edpaimon TNG téyvic tov 
oxnvobétn ato veoeAAnvikó 0£oxpo (Athens 2001) 459-61). 

30 S. Tsitsiridis, ‘ʻO George Cram Cook xai ot Asdgucéc Eoptéc: Mia ayvonpévy cehida tov npoozoptakoo 
Og&tpov otv EAAG50’, Aoyetov 7 (2017) 267-98. See also Glytzouris, H oxyvobetikn téyvn otnv Edda, 459-66. 
31 A. Glytzouris, ‘H cupfoAr tms Eóog IlóApep-XweAiwvoo omv avofíoon ts apyoíog tpaywdias oto 
v&ogAAnvikó 0&oxpo', Proceedings of the XIII International Meeting on Ancient Drama (Athens 2012) 276- 
8; Glytzouris, H oxnvoOerkn téyvy otnv EdAd6a, 459-66. 

32 A. Leontis, Topographies of Hellenism (Ithaca, NY 1995). 

33 Similar athletic events had already taken place in revivals of ancient games from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards (E. Bastea, The Creation of a Modern Athens: Planning the Myth (New York 2000) 204-12). 
34 Leontis, Eva Palmer Sikelianos, 103-15. For audiovisual documentation, see the Audiovisual Archive of 
the Hellenic Broadcasting Corporation: https://archive.ert.gr/6866/. 

35 The image of Prometheus as a Christian figure of sacrifice in the performance of Prometheus Bound is 
one of the symbols of peace and hope for a new beginning (Glytzouris, ‘“Resurrecting” ancient bodies’, 
95-8). 
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cultures.?5 Furthermore, the Delphic Festivals encapsulated a unique approach to staging 
ancient drama in Greece: they were the first attempt to depart from European tradition. In 
pursuit of this goal, Eva introduced novel techniques in the use of music, popular 
tradition and the human body.? Ultimately, the initiative exerted a profound influence 
on many aspects of theatrical production, such as costumes, direction and sets, and 
served as an alternative to the star system of ancient drama productions in Greece.?? 
Since the Delphic festival represented a response to a period of crisis, it invited 
international audiences and addressed historical hardships through mystical aesthetics. ?? 

By underscoring the significance of Wilhelm Leyhausen’s Sprechchor in ancient 
dramas staged in the inter-war period, Ioannidou suggests a dialogue between this and 
Sikelianos’ approach, an idea supported by their shared fascination with archaic art 
and the primordial, Dionysian element.” Furthermore, Sikelianos and Leyhausen both 
attempted to move away from conventional bourgeois culture and towards the eternal 
values of Greek drama, through which, according to Ioannidou, they reflected their 
ideas of the supremacy of the Greek and German nations, respectively. 

In symbolic terms, involvement of the local youth played an important role in the 
Delphic approach, bestowing the impression of a natural connection with the classical 
past. The athletic games organized in the stadium of Delphi provided an opportunity 
to exalt the male body as a symbol of the continuity of Greek culture ever since 
antiquity in terms of masculinity and youth, essentially depicting the male body as a 
model of vigour and power that signified a continuum between past and present, 
simply by transforming classical figures and representations into live athletes." Eva 
seemed to imply this in her application to the Archaeological Department of the 
Ministry of Education to re-use the stadium, when she lauded the local youth from 
Mount Parnassus for their courage and strength: ‘the Greek populace preserves the 
[athletic] tradition in all its splendour, but nowhere as much on Greek soil as in the 
sturdy populace of Parnassos’.** By contrast, the young local women were earmarked 


36  Tsatsoulis, Avtixó myeuovikó 'nopáóeryua?, 91-108. 

37 Leontis, Eva Palmer Sikelianos, 162—4; Tsatsoulis, ‘Avtixds *nyeuovicuócg"", 318-26. 

38 For instance, the performances by Kyveli Andrianou and Marika Kotopouli (Y. Sideris, To apyaío Oéatpo 
ot véa eAAmvuei oxnvn 1817-1932 (Athens 1976) 240-6, 248-53, 293-301. 

39 Leontis, Eva Palmer Sikelianos, 149—51. 

40 E. Ioannidou, *Chorus and the Vaterland: Greek tragedy and the ideology of choral performance in 
inter-war Germany’, in J. Billings (ed.), Choruses, Ancient and Modern (Oxford 2013) 327-45. Their 
relation can also be appreciated through the correspondence between Leyhausen and Eva in the early 
1930s (Eva Sikelianós Archive, Benaki Museum, folder 31). 

41 D. Plantzos, ‘Dead archaeologists, buried gods: archaeology as an agent of modernity in Greece’, in 
D. Tziovas (ed.), Re-imagining the Past: antiquity and Modern Greek culture (Oxford 2014) 147-64. 

42 Department for the Administration of the Historical Archive of Antiquities and Restorations Directorate 
for the Administration of the National Archive of Monuments, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports, Box 
602 B, Folder C 1925. The plan was for the Delphic Festivals to take place in 1926, as Eva and Angelos had 
already obtained permission to perform in the stadium and theatre, but they were postponed until the 
following year. 
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for an artistic role and were initially intended to form the play's chorus. Although they 
were ultimately rejected, they nevertheless participated in the spectacles by performing 
local dances, which were accompanied by villagers singing kleftic songs. In a 
documentary produced decades later, one of the women gave a first-hand account of 
her experience, in which she proudly described her participation: ‘I was the best in the 
festival, ask Pagoula, in dance and everything. ... we took part ... and Sikelianos 
treated us, we were fourteen years old, to orange juice and suchlike, because we were 
the Delphi team; they took special care of us'.^^ Her affectionate attitude towards 
Sikelianos possibly reflects the general euphoria that the festivals aroused in the 
village, which for the first time witnessed a large number of Greeks and foreigners 
gathering enthusiastically there. Gradually, the community — primarily the local youth 
— and the village in which they lived acquired the role of being ‘on display’: the young 
men were portrayed as the genuine descendants of a population that had inhabited the 
same site down through the ages, while the village became what Dicks described as a 
talking environment: a space that functions as an exhibition presenting a series of 
unique symbols and messages to its visitors.*° 

The emergence of such an environment was the result of the organizers’ attempt to 
transform the community into an exhibition in itself, as proof of cultural authenticity; ^? 
hence, the festival programme declared: 


Exhibition of Arts and Crafts ... an exhibition organized and displayed in 
various houses of the village will include examples of crafts of all sorts which 
still exist in Greece so that the visitor will form an idea of the life and art, 
along with the manners and customs of modern Greek peasants.*” 


Presumably, Eva believed that Greek folk customs and crafts had been preserved 
unchanged, retaining elements of the ancient Greek essence alongside the oriental 
characteristics of more recent Greek tradition, and felt that this would be 
consummately illustrated by the village of Delphi. This explains her attempt to revive 
Greek antiquity through an alternative approach, adopting elements from folk 
tradition and Byzantine music." This vision was echoed in the work of the 
famous photographer Elli Seraidari (also known as Nelly's), who covered both 
festivals.” Nelly’s’ idealized perception of antiquity ingeniously reflected Eva's fusion 
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of classical and modern Greek customs and chimed perfectly with the ideological 
orientation of the festival. A reminiscence from Yannis Tsarouchis, the renowned 
painter and set designer who attended the festival, echoes this blend of conceptions as 
he reflected on local participation: 


at sunset, among other games, the children in Delphi were also imitating the 
performance of Prometheus. Through their fresh, heroic voices, in the 
mountains, as they were reciting what they remembered, a Greek essence was 
revealed to me. An essence that the performance itself did not reflect so clearly. ^? 


It was thus the local representation of classical values, delivered via the voices of children 
from Delphi, which Tsarouchis deemed most authentic and natural. 

The systematization of local customs achieved through the festivals was to some 
extent regarded as contrasting with the more natural, even organic, relationship 
between the locals and their heritage. As illustrated by the Greek cultural activity of 
the period, indigenous archaeologies often come to forge and represent the idea of a 
national identity, embodying the virtues of the nation’s indigenous heritage to a degree 
that state-sponsored and academic archaeology does not and could not.^' 

The goal of attenuating regional particularities is apparent in the additional 
performance staged exclusively for the locals in Delphi and described in the following 
anonymously published poem: 


Disciplined local peasants / not one of them attended the first performance / but 
they did attend the one intended / for them on the third day /... once they had 
dressed up / no one stayed at home/ ... a sea of faces/ ... even though the sun was 
burning them / it lit up their clothes / a thousand crazed gleams / an 


unimaginable revolution of colours.?? 


Treating regional communities as exotic museum pieces is precisely what bestows alleged 
superiority on the collectivizing forces, while undermining the locals’ capacity to 
establish a rapport with the intellectual public by presenting them as passive, quaint 
figures. In other words, by marking out peripheral groups as special and different 
from the main national body, agents of modernity attempt to annex and absorb the 
cultural life of pre-modern societies. ^? 

On this way of thinking, though, although classical antiquity may have been a 
fundamental component of the bourgeoisie's national narrative, it was only the remote 


Greek rural population that supposedly retained an organic perception of it. In the 
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eyes of the idealist (and adoptive Greek) Eva, this relationship was proof of the continuity 
of Greek culture from ancient to modern times, whereas for the locals, antiquities 
remained local objects experienced in everyday life. This was evidenced by their 
protective attitude towards the archaeological site,’ which was more a reaction to its 
increasing popularity than to any centralized national narrative. The locals' 
harmonious integration of antiquities and everyday activities seems to have disturbed 
some visitors, as can be seen in the newspaper Estia: ‘Visitors to Delphi ... aspire to 
enjoy a moment of serenity and reflection in order to reconstruct the Sanctuary in their 
imagination as it once was, but this is not possible with nightshirts hung out in plain 
view from the houses overlooking the excavations, or with the noise from the public 
road’.°° In contrast to Tsarouchis, the writer and journalist Spyridon Paganelis 
complained that the locals’ voices intruded on the ears of a daydreamer.?/ As he 
strolled around Delphi soaking up the ambience — an act as much spatial as temporal — 
the ruins transported him back to an atmospheric past, from which he was rudely 
awakened by savage cries returning him to the wretched reality of the modern 
inhabitants of Delphi: ‘The peasants’ cries assault the hearing of the daydreamer, with 
the dissonant discordance of a boisterous reality ... in the sacred silence and the 
devout reverie of the soul absorbed in the charm of a lost world that once lived and 
thrived here.?? His words show that despite the locals’ eager participation in the 
festivals, this native archaeology that perceived antiquity as an integral and organic 
part of the landscape still contrasted unfavourably with the classicizing national 
attitude towards those same antiquities. Perhaps more importantly, it also reflects the 
extent to which Western modernity had permeated the mindset of Greek intellectuals, 
who sought to impose an unequivocal and authoritative view of classical antiquity. 
The locals’ vivid interpretation of ancient theatre as a central but ordinary part of 
existence is here in conflict with modernist perceptions of national heritage. ^? 


54  Ouranis, ‘Ot AeAqikéc Moptéc’, 239. 

55 InDicks's analysis: ‘In cultural centres, however, where there is a strong educational function alongside 
tourist spectacle, local people may participate out of a conscious commitment to local history’ (Dicks, Culture 
on display, 61). 

56 Eotia, n.d (retrieved from Konstantinos D. Karavidas Archives, Series III, Folder 101.1, American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens). 

57 S.Paganelis, 424901 (Athens 1909) 57-9. 

58 Op. cit., 57. 

59 The locals’ use of the theatres was not always conducive to the protection of the site: reports from both 
Delphi and Epidaurus in the early 1930s decried their repeated use of the archaeological sites for pasture and 
agriculture, which often led to neglect and damage, as indicated by the many cases of animals pastured on 
archaeological sites at Delphi (Department for the Administration... Box 602 E, Folder D 1933 and Box 
602. ST, Folder ST 1934). For similar cases in Epidaurus, see Department for the Administration... Box 
602 E, Folder B. 
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Electra as a national performance 


Performed on 15 September 1938 in Epidaurus, Electra was a national cultural event that 
attracted the attention of renowned critics and intellectuals. It was a revival of the 
production staged in the summers of 1936 and 1937 in the Odeon of Herodes Atticus 
by the National Theatre, adapted to the architectural and natural setting of Epidaurus. 
The production was an ideological implementation of Kostis Bastias’ views on the 
systematic re-use of ancient theatres. Bastias had enjoyed a position of influence under 
the Metaxas dictatorship since being appointed Director General of the National 
Theatre and Director of Letters and Fine Arts of the Ministry of Education in 1937. In 
such an ultranationalist regime, the event also served as propaganda, with the 
National Theatre being transformed into a cultural façade for the dictatorship.^? 

The performance embodied the principles and objectives of the National Theatre as a 
repository of ancient Greek drama and high-quality theatre, as described in its 
foundation act published in the Greek Government Gazette no. 406, of 31 December 
1930.6! Meanwhile, the Acts of the Council of the National Theatre of 11 May 
19389* specifically stated that ancient Greek drama, and especially tragedy performed 
in ancient theatres, was an expression of high art that the National Theatre should 
exploit for cultural and economic reasons. 

The large seating capacity of ancient theatres rendered them ideal venues for mass 
productions and national spectacles, while the fact that Dimitris Rondiris was the 
play's director guaranteed a modern interpretation with strong European influences 
and a rigorous but flexible approach.?? A prominent figure in the National Theatre's 
revival of ancient drama in open spaces, Rondiris had received a German education 
which introduced him to the school of Reinhardt and prompted him to incorporate 
German aesthetics and the Western model of performing into productions of ancient 
drama.°* However, the Western tradition as inserted into the Greek artistic panorama 


60  Tpía čty ðiakvpepvýoswç tod K. Tadvvov Meracà 1936-1939 (Athens 1939). This does not mean that the 
performance blindly followed the ideological precepts of the dictatorship. Rather, Metaxas had given Bastias 
absolute authority to decide on matters of artistic expression, with a view to claiming the National Theatre as a 
cultural accomplishment of the regime. Metaxas’ interview with Bastias in Bpaóvvij on 15 September 1936, 1- 
2 indicates their agreement concerning the artistic and ideological objectives of the National Theatre. 

61 Some of the National Theatre's first productions are discussed in I. Roilou, ‘Performances of ancient 
Greek tragedy on the Greek stage of the twentieth century: An intercultural and sociological approach’, in 
S. Patsalidis and E. Sakellaridou (eds.), (Dis)placing Classical Greek Theatre (Thessaloniki 1999) 191—202. 
62 Archive of the National Theatre of Greece, Book of Acts of the Council of National Theatre of Greece, 
vol. 4. 

63 P.Mavromoustakos, ‘Ideological parameters in reactions to performances of ancient Greek drama at the 
end of the twentieth century’ The Athens Dialogues E-Journal 2010. For a discussion of Dimitris Rondiris as 
director of the National Theatre, see K. Arvaniti, H apyaía sìàņviký tpaywdia oto E0vikó Oéatpo: Ocuác 
Oikovóuov, Patog IloAíwg, Anuntpns Povtýpnç (Athens 2010) 155-272, although she disregards the 
political role that the National Theatre served in Greek society at the time. 

64  Tsatsoulis, *Avtikóc “nyepoviopds”’, 305-17; Tsatsoulis, Aocikó ņyeuovikó *mapáóevyua, 59-64. 
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was divorced from the sociocultural conditions of Greece and paid little heed to national 
particularities.5? Leyhausen's influence on Rondiris was more evident in the staging of 
the play. The chorus performance, the Sprechchor and the ritualized atmosphere of the 
production all reflected ideas that Leyhausen had been implementing in previous years 
when staging ancient drama. As a result of these constraints, the Electra was 
eventually staged as a monumental production with little or no consideration of local 
particularities or interests other than regional touristic prospects. 

Consequently, the locals experienced the performance as an official, centralized 
production that assigned them the role of mere spectators. Besides the government's 
desire to gain their support for the initiative, their invitation to the performance with a 
reduced-priced ticket may also have been a means of securing media success by filling 
any empty seats. However, the locals continued to engage with the theatre, seizing the 
opportunity provided by the event for social encounters in their neighbourhood. Even 
without an active role in the production, as regular frequenters of the site they 
maintained their own pragmatic attitudes towards both the site and the performance. 
Furthermore, due to the remoteness of the location, they were constantly involved in 
production logistics, serving as drivers for the cast, renting houses to visitors and 
acting as guards at the theatre, among other activities.°’ Their active engagement with 
the performance is revealed in the following quotation: 


But among the spectators [were] ...a few thousand - and this is quite 
overwhelming — naive peasants from the villages around Epidaurus. They 
began flocking to the sacred place from the morning, most of them arriving 
on foot from far away. At the time of the performance they paid for their 
cheap ticket, watched the tragedy reverently, from the upper tier, and at the 
end applauded with enthusiasm. Real theatre becomes the property of the 
populace.5? 


This last phrase represents the official stance on national theatrical performances for the 
masses and reflects the regime's populist practice of creating a national spectacle in the 
countryside, in line with Bastias’ views. In general, similar descriptions of the locals as 
humble peasants, astonished at the breathtaking spectacles, were not rare in the 
national press and established a supposed contrast between uneducated, pre-modern 


65 Op. cit., 314-16. For a discussion of the politics and social correlation of the direction of the national 
repertoire in relation to dictatorship and political dependence see also M. Delgado, ‘La casa de Bernarda 
Alba [The house of Bernarda Alba]: Federico Garcia Lorca, the Spanish Civil War and the issue of 
historical memory’, in N. Holdsworth (ed.), Theatre and National Identity: re-imagining conceptions of 
nation (New York 2014) 77-95. 

66 Ioannidou, ‘Chorus and the Vaterland’, 338-9. 

67 Noonhaxy Hy, 28 August 1938, 2 and 11 September 1938, 2. See also the documentary *Avyovpió xoi 
apxaío 0&otpo' (2007) directed by Giorgos Antoniou, about the relationship between locals and the theatre. 

68  E0voc, 12 September 1938, 3. 
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peasants and intellectually sophisticated spectators.°’ In particular, the locals’ 
enthusiastic identification with the play’s heroes was contrasted with the Western 
regard for authenticity and modernity. After describing the spectators’ reaction to 
the play, the conservative newspaper Vradyni concluded: ‘It is between these two 
extremes — the spontaneous emotion of the naive peasant and the reserved intellectual 
joy of the educated foreigner — that the critic of the Epidaurus performance should 
find a proper balanced stance.'/? An interesting pattern can be seen in such critiques, 
especially as regards the National Theatre's performances; they employed a criterion 
based on the supposedly authentic element of the performance and national identity 
that had to be preserved and sanctified. These interpretations viewed the performances 
as exemplary for addressing the ideological issues of the period, while often neglecting 
the theatrical treatment as such.” 

Expressions of gratitude and joy defined the locals’ emotional attachment to the 
revived ancient site. During the performances, they viewed their theatres as living relics 
from another era, now being used for their original purpose. Their eager engagement 
with such performances also indicates their expectation that the number of visitors 
would increase and yield benefits for the community. Locals had demonstrated similar 
reactions the previous year, 1937, when the Ancient Theatre Group of the Sorbonne 
visited Epidaurus and gave an informal performance of Aeschylus’ Persians, arousing 
amazement among inhabitants passing the site.” 

In addition, the locals’ engagement with the performances reflected their feeling of 
ownership of the theatre as part of their regional heritage. For them, although the 
theatre might represent high culture worthy of national (and international) renown, 
they primarily regarded it as a locale for socialization. This ideological clash ensured 
that central agents extolled regional heritage (including classical monuments) and 
implemented a nationalist conception of it, which locals were compelled to endure 
passively. Thus, their archaeological discourse, in which the theatre formed an integral 
part of their neighbourhood and lives, was ignored in favour of a centralized 


69 See for instance H IIpo a, 13 September 1938, 2: ‘The gathering of peasants from the vicinity is notable. 
Although uninitiated in questions of high art, they watched the performance silent and motionless for two 
hours, not only out of curiosity, but because they felt the thrill and terror of the tragedy permeating them’. 
While for many locals it must indeed have been the first time they had watched an ancient drama 
performed, this quotation demonstrates the impression of authority that such state-organized spectacles 
instilled and reproduced through the national press. 

70 Bpaðvvý, 3 September 1938, 3. 

71 E.Papazoglou, To zpócco tov névOovc. H ‘Hiéxtpa’ vov XogokA(j aváueca oto keiuevo kat THY zapáctacn 
(Athens 2014) 207-58. 

72. Mavromoustakos, ‘Ideological parameters’; A. Burgaud, L'expérience du groupe de théâtre antique de la 
Sorbonne’, in Le Théâtre antique de nos jours: Symposium International à Delphes, 18-22 août 1981 (Athens 
1984); P. Mavromoustakos, ‘Théâtre en plein air et le groupe du théâtre antique de la Sorbonne: Les Perses à 
Epidaure’, in L Arnoux-Farnoux and P. Kosmadaki (eds.), Le Double voyage: Paris-Atbénes (1919-1939), 
Ecole Frangaise d'Athénes, Athens, 2018, 293-300. See also S. Patron, ‘Le groupe de théátre antique de la 
Sorbonne’, Les Cahiers de la Comédie Francaise 23 (1997) 48-53. 
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interpretation based on an exclusionary nationalism that ‘purified’ the classical 
antiquities, transforming them into historical monuments. From the perspective of 
institutional archaeology, the only envisaged benefit to locals of the performances 
would come from the money spent by other spectators. However, the lack of basic 
tourist facilities in Greece at the time rendered it unlikely that local communities 
would reap any substantial financial reward. 


Tourism and communalism 


Although the Greek countryside represented the opposite of a centralized industrial 
environment, local hopes for economic prosperity driven by modern infrastructure and 
facilities should not be underestimated. The desire for access to a road network and a 
preoccupation with tourist accommodation during the festivals are indicative of this 
interest, primarily inspired by the economic prospects that such development 
promised. The communities hoped that by increasing regional initiatives they would 
receive a proper share of the profits generated by the productions. Thus, despite the 
different degrees of local participation, both initiatives fostered the notion of 
communalism, of shared access to a resource. In the case of Delphi, there was a clear 
local presence in the events, even though the community did not participate in the 
organization or decision-making. In the case of Epidaurus, the locals played a merely 
decorative role, but they actively engaged with their heritage. 

In describing these interrelationships, the politician and intellectual Konstantinos 
Karavidas, an advocate of communalism, used an approach similar to Tziovas’ 
analysis.” He identified two main and contrasting components at play in Greece: one 
centripetal and dogmatic, subjecting the people to a collective discipline, the other 
centrifugal and allowing for variety and non-uniformity./^ To give an example of his 
approach, when discussing a request to organize rural festivals in Greece, Karavidas 
stated: 


my proposal has no relation to what occurred in Italy and Delphi with ancient 
dramatic performances. There, it was about a top-down and solely artistic 
attempt to represent ancient symbolism, intellectually accessible only to a few, 
thus something of a touristic enterprise. This, however, [his communalistic 
approach] refers to a bottom-up, experiential attempt to enhance the 
psychology and aesthetics of our populace.” 


73 Tziovas, *Heteroglossia', 102-5. Communalism should be understood here as the sociocultural system 
whereby the local and indigenous population engages in the communal ownership and cultural 
manifestation of its particular values. This community-based arrangement reinforces independence and 
local empowerment. 

74 K.Karavidas, “H Aóyw mapddooig xoi ó Snpotixtopdc’, IHAGtov 13/25-26 (1961) 138-60. 

75 Letter from Karavidas to personnel director of Agriculture Bank of Greece, Konstantinos Karavidas 
Archive, Series III, Box 101.2, American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
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Communalism in this instance would imply people having a say in their own heritage 
according to their own community values; however, Karavidas' vision of active local 
engagement in organization was not fully achieved at Delphi or Epidaurus. 
Nevertheless, the productions there increased demand for cultural development and 
local initiatives, while tourist expectations assumed a more regional dimension that 
began to be addressed. Any cultural display involves the expectations of both locals 
and tourists, which are likely to clash at times, however much heritage projects are 
designed to be mutually beneficial. "* 

The prospect of tourism led locals to welcome the productions, since these reflected their 
own cultural values.” In national terms, development of the countryside through the 
construction of tourism infrastructures had formed part of the Greek political agenda 
since the early twentieth century, but this policy did not lead to regional development 
with any substantial impact until the 1950s. In the inter-war period, the Greek periphery 
was largely cut off from the big cities and tourism infrastructures were minimal." Villages 
in the vicinity of these remains still had no electric light and often no direct access to 
drinking water. Consequently, the expectation of regional development that would 
encourage an influx of tourists was a powerful motive for engaging local involvement.?? 

Local participation in the organization of the Delphic Festival appears to have been 
insufficient to ensure modern facilities for the village and production - unlike Syracuse 
for instance. Similarly, in Ligourio, the locals’ repeated demands for a modern road 
network and hotel services reflect the village's remoteness. Kostas Ouranis provided a 
glimpse of the quaint preparations in 1927 at Delphi, describing local engagement, 
and at the same time confusion: 


Villagers were coming and going in the streets ... carrying beds, sheets and other 
items. ... Local stores were decorated with fir branches and signs in French. ... 
All these created a muddled effect that just seemed untidy and sloppy, and so 
destroyed the gentle majesty of the Delphic landscape. ... The poor peasants 
did their best to give the visitors an illusion of city life. They had renamed 
their taverns ‘bars’, the barber shop had been converted into an ‘Institut de 
Beauté’ for the occasion, and they strove to make the foreigners who were 
guests in their hovels happy — yet what they could do was so little.?! 


76 Dicks, Culture on Display, 30. 
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Despite their support for the locals’ prospects, the organizers of the two initiatives had a 
very different approach to tourism. For Sikelianos and the Delphic Ideal, modern tourist 
development was not the main objective. Rather, the festivals were designed as a spiritual 
gathering of intellectuals that would revive a classical ethos through a multifaceted 
spectacle.?? Adopting a passionate alternative to Western classicism, Eva attempted to 
present intellectuals with a rural populace in the remote countryside as proof of an 
authentic connection to ancient Greece by way of surviving folk customs. As Leontis 
stresses, her preference for amateur performers and her non-commercial approach to 
staging testify to her wider utopian vision.*? 

Similarly, local involvement in the national performance at Epidaurus was 
minimized, despite the clear goal of embracing international tourism. Nevertheless, the 
spectacle spurred locals to assimilate the national rhetoric into their own local 
perceptions of heritage. As Tziovas comments: ‘nationalism usually outmanoeuvres 
regionalism in the name of putative folk culture. ... Folk culture is ossified and 
monumentalized by the nationalist who passionately supports it.’°* Thus, national 
rhetoric eventually dominated cultural expression, while regional particularities were 
slowly reduced to an artificial folkloristic display for tourists. 


Conclusions 


The response of local communities represents a distinctive case of the use of the classical 
past in Greece, where performances of ancient drama eventually shaped locals’ 
perceptions of regional heritage. Furthermore, the presence of local archaeologies 
through everyday use of archaeological sites by local communities was at odds with 
staging national or symbolic spectacles that sought to present national heritage sites as 
proof of Greece's commitment to modernity. 

In addition, in cases such as Epidaurus, national claims in the inter-war period 
included an authoritative perception of national identity that revolved around 
historical sites in a quest for national unity based on the notion of continuity and 
Greek exceptionality. These claims subordinated the locals’ involvement in the 
dogmatic discourse of national continuity, suppressing alternative perspectives. 
Nevertheless, despite the ideological aims of the producers, the locals considered the 
re-use of the theatres to be a singular opportunity for modern development in their 
remote villages and proudly identified themselves as the natural caretakers of the 
theatres. Ideological motives generated dynamic relationships between locals and the 
festivals, and expectations of development ensured their enthusiastic reception. 
Particularly in the case of Epidaurus, international success not only led to the 


82 Of course, publicity and diffusion formed part of the organization, but the idea of mass spectacle as 
evoked by the National Theatre was far from Sikelianos' objectives. 
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aggressive modernization of the physical surroundings of the theatre in the following 
decades, but also shaped the everyday life and occupation of the surrounding 
communities. 


Vasileios Balaskas is a PhD candidate in Classical Archaeology. His doctoral research 
uses archival material to examine the modern revival of ancient theatres in Greece, 
Spain and Italy. His main research interests include classical reception in the 
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cultural politics and iconography. 
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of the clowns’ sadness, their tiredness and their false smiles. This piece can be seen as a 
precursor of some of his most beautiful poems in which, focusing insistently on the 
difficult friendship between the poet and his public, Ritsos seeks our votu qU.ía. ue 
tov opaío okowoßártn: the person who zepnzoxó póvoç xat LovayiKds WHAG otov aépa,/ 
KoitaCovtac aov © éva onusío áyvootó pac, imperceptibly leading us towards a 
OlOTNAN Katápaon mo z6&vo an’ óAeg uc apvüosig. The ‘secret’ friendship between 
himself and his readers is what Ritsos began to cultivate already in these first attempts, 
which, uncertain and clumsy as they sometimes are (and this is probably why he left 
them unpublished), are most assuredly the work of someone *born to be a poet". In 
collecting and presenting them with such meticulous scholarship here, A. has provided 
scholars with an invaluable resource. 


Elli Philokyprou 
National and Kapodistrian University of Athens 


Marjorie Chambers, Yannis Ritsos Among his Contemporaries. Twentieth-Century Greek Poetry 
Translated by Marjorie Chambers. London: Colenso Books, 2018. Pp. xvii, 233. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.35 


It is with a mixture of sadness and delight that I take up the last volume published by 
Marjorie Chambers, who died on 9 January 2019. The book in question is an 
attractively produced collection of her translations of modern Greek poetry, with her 
own brief introductions to the poets and three essays on Ritsos (previously published 
separately). 

The bulk of the present volume is occupied by Ritsos (121 pages as against 69 for the 
five other poets represented) plus the three closing essays: ‘Ritsos and Greek Mythology’, 
‘Ritsos in Belfast’ and ‘Ritsos in Dublin’. For each of the six poets, the translator has 
created not only a representative sample but above all a personal anthology. As the 
essays, especially ‘Ritsos in Belfast’, make clear, this poet’s tempered optimism and 
commitment to world peace struck a deep chord with the translator. 

Although the Ritsos selection includes a sequence of eight short love lyrics, most of 
the poems translated here are relatively long. It is a testimony to the translator’s 
achievement that she has risen to the challenge of some seemingly intractable material 
(not least because long-windedness is neither fashionable nor readily adapted to 
anthologies) to produce lyrical passages that I found extraordinarily moving. The 
selection, like almost all the other selections presented here, is largely elegiac. It is 
characterised by two aspects not everyone immediately associates with Ritsos: grief 
and religious imagery. 

I last saw Marjorie in Belfast in 2002, over coffee with that other distinguished 
translator of Greek literature, David Connolly. As I read her translations of Kondos in 
the present volume and compared them with his, I could not help feeling that the 
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translators would have benefited from a discussion, if not a collaboration. In 2003, 
Connolly published a translation of the Kondos collection, Absurd Athlete (O A@Ajtns 
tov tízota, Arc Publications), in a parallel text. Chambers’ seven Kondos translations 
are published here for the first time: they are in a different order from that of the 
35-poem collection itself (25, 5, 32, 68, 23, 15, 29), but I don't know why and cannot 
ask her now. (The publisher does not know either). This rearranged sequence from 
The Nothing Athlete, (Chambers), comprises translations that are in some ways similar 
to Connolly's versions, though had she had these to hand, Chambers might have 
corrected herself in at least one place: ‘They say something about the prime minister / 
the increase in production, communications’. Connolly is surely right to render this, 
‘They speak of the prime minister / rising prices of goods, public transport’; these lines 
are from ‘It could be a Bergman film’ (both translators use this title). On the other 
hand, in ‘Pedagogics’ (Chambers) / ‘Pedagogy’ (Connolly), the rendering of the 
imperatives is, in places (notably the opening) more convincing in Chambers: 


You must wash your hands. 
You must eat up your food. 


than in Connolly: 


Wash your little hands. 
Eat your meals. 


Connolly, on the other hand, manages to be both closer to the Greek and more sinister. 
However, the closing injunction in Chambers, ‘And call in with me sometime / for a game 
of chess’ is more recognisable to a non-Northern Irish reader in Connolly’s, ‘And come by 
the house sometime / for a game of chess’. 

In sum, both translators have given us an excellent Kondos, with Connolly's, of 
course, the more complete. Rather than mirror images, we might see them as viable 
alternatives. 

With Ritsos, Chambers really comes into her own, revealing a talent for translating 
the longer monologues that may not be unrelated to a lifetime of translating drama (most 
recently, lakovos Kambanellis, Three Plays: The Courtyard of Wonders, The Four Legs 
of the Table, Ibsenland, Colenso Books, 2015). The selection from Ritsos presented here 
make this a perfect companion volume to Martin McKinsey's beautiful translations of the 
last Ritsos collection, unrevised at the old poet’s death, Late into the Night (Oberlin 
College Press, 1995). Chambers and McKinsey share an ear for Ritsos; they capture 
his voice and tone like no other English-language translators. 

Another major achievement in the present volume is the translation of Amorgos, the 
much-loved and highly influential extended poem by Nikos Gatsos. Unusually, 
Chambers also includes a translation of the ‘few fragments of unpublished poems’ by 
Gatsos, published posthumously in 1994 as Lend Silken Threads to the Wind (Adveice 
Tå uetáčia otov &veuo, Ikaros). Prior to the 1990s, there was a tendency to treat Gatsos 
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as two different writers: the single-opus poet of Amorgos and the far more prolific 
song-writer. In 1992 (the year he died), however, the lyrics Gatsos wrote for music 
were issued as a printed collection, Dica, &epáxi, púca ue, un yaumAoveic loaue (Athens: 
Ikaros), implying that they could be read as poems. 

The other poets represented here are George Vafopoulos, Nikiforos Vrettakos and 
Miltos Sachtouris. Chambers translates them all with sensitivity and style. 

This brief review cannot do justice to Marjorie Chambers' lasting achievements. I 
will close with a few haunting lines from her translation of Ritsos’ “The Moonlight 
Sonata' (p. 58): 


I know that each of us walks alone in love, 
alone in glory and in death. 

I know it. I’ve tried it. It’s not enough. 

Let me come with you. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 


Vangelis Hatzivasiliou, H xivyon tov exxpenotc: Atouo kai koivævia ovg veótepy EdAnvixy zecoypagía. 
1974-2017. Athens: Polis, 2018. Pp 910. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.36 


Here at last is the long-awaited life work (to date) of a renowned Greek literary critic 
whose reviews and essays have closely followed, analysed and monitored the literary 
production, and in particular the prose fiction, of post-dictatorship Greece. Despite the 
time-frame of the title, the present substantial volume, comprising ten chapters, an 
Introduction and an Index, not only examines extensively and meticulously the period 
1974-2017 but also provides useful observations about the preceding thirty years, the 
prose fiction of which is closely linked to what followed in both ideological and 
aesthetic terms; thus, this book represents a survey of Greek fiction from the end of 
World War II until very recently. 

Attempting to define the precise genre of the present volume in the Introduction, 
H. describes it as a ‘type of critical autobiography’. This is because, in essence, he has 
been working on it — although certainly not in the same format - throughout his 
forty-year career as a literary critic. Accommodating different views and reviews, as 
well as attempts at classification and periodization of his younger self as a critic of 
specific literary works, in the present study seems not to have posed a serious problem: 
most of these (older) views have been adjusted in line with accumulated experience and 
in particular the dynamics of the changing society and culture to which he has been 
exposed. Such later adjustments notwithstanding, the decision to include particular 
works and exclude others, on the basis of personal value judgements, must have been 
a difficult one, not least because of the absence of a pre-existing bibliography (the 
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Byzantium, for Mark Whittow, had no boundaries. The sure- footed gusto with which he 
ranged across continents and centuries made him a Global Medievalist long before that 
now fashionable label was invented. A discussion might begin on the safely Byzantinist 
ground of the sixth-century Nile Valley and its Christian schisms, but within five 
minutes Mark would have you deep in the demography of early Tang China. Then 
mid-way through a careful recapitulation of statistics on population growth (and the 
numbers always wore a human face: what mattered to him here would be the 
implications for the prospects of textile workers) there would be a yelp and a cry of 
‘And have you read...?', and suddenly you would be among the Christian missions to 
the nineteenth-century Ibo, exploring the agencies — who was prodding whom, and 
with what, and how - at work there. This was not a dilettante's erudite rambling. You 
could be sure that you would end up back in the Nile Valley, but now the place would 
look excitingly different. To sit down with Mark was always to brace yourself for a 
journey, exhilaratingly bone- shaking; and there would be laughter, too, ‘shrieks and 
giggles’, all along the way. Sharing the world of Late Antiquity with him meant, and 
will continue to mean for all who knew him, having him always eagerly at your 
shoulder as you read and as you wrote, stabbing a footnote with a huntsman’s excited 
cry, or else simply urging you on to the next page. 

Mark’s qualities as a historian were already apparent in his first major publication, a 
precocious paper in Past c Present in 1990. Not for him anything as mundane as the 
rehashing of his doctoral thesis. Instead, ‘Ruling the Late Roman and Early Byzantine 
City: A Continuous History’, was a careful and breathtakingly assured shepherding 
together of two constituencies which had had little to do with each other, the 
institutionally minded classical historians who plotted decline and fall through 


Editors’ note: Mark Whittow, tragically killed in an accident on 23 December 2017, was from 2007 to 2017 a 
committed member of the Editorial Board of BMGS: his enthusiasm and wide interests were greatly to the 
journal’s benefit. His Oxford colleague Neil McLynn has kindly given permission for an abridged version 
of his eloquent tribute to Mark to appear here: 
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law-codes and literary texts, and the Byzantine archaeologists who were increasingly 
finding material that did not seem to suggest decline at all (if the two groups talk to 
each other more today than they did in 1990, this has much to do, in this city at least, 
with Mark's tireless commitment to interdisciplinary dialogue); and Mark took 
evident pleasure in re-reading the texts in such a way as to support an upbeat 
conclusion, finding in eighth- century Thessalonica, for example, ‘a lively, thriving 
community'. There was also a relish in the specifics, as he surveyed the society of 
sixth-century Emesa to discover ‘a world of innkeepers, grog shops, fast-food sellers 
(lupins!), glass-blowers and amulet-makers’; that most unacademic exclamation 
betrays the glee. And above all, there was already an insistence on the need to think 
comparatively — nearly thirty years on, it remains somehow thrilling that a paper on 
the late antique city should end in medieval Coventry. 

The same features are still apparent in two recent papers, both from 2013. 
‘Rethinking the Jafnids: New Approaches to Rome’s Arab Clients’ again brings 
together two formidably erudite, and notoriously esoteric, disciplinary groups, the 
Byzantinists and the early Islamicists (noting wryly the ‘dialogue of the nearly deaf? 
among the latter), again rejects defeatism in pointing instead to ‘a golden age of 
intensive agricultural exploitation’ and again reaches out towards new horizons, new 
points of comparison — in this case the Ottoman Near East, the ‘Five Civilized Tribes’ 
of early nineteenth-century America and, the trump card played in the conclusion, the 
Moors of Roman North Africa. In the second paper he asked, ‘How Much Trade was 
Local, Regional and Inter-Regional? A Comparative Perspective on the Late Antique 
Economy’, and his answer involved a sustained debate with Geoffrey Parker and his 
seventeenth-century crisis, and again focused on the speed and robustness of recovery 
rather than the catalogue of disasters. Here mediaeval England provides the key 
comparative case study, and provides a framework from which he swoops down, in 
his conclusion, to re-examine a fifth-century Tuscan peasant farmstead and to find 
green shoots among the potsherds. Mark’s heroes, more and more explicitly in his 
later works, were hardworking ordinary people, and he had a rare gift for bringing to 
life the rewards that hard work could yield even in the most adverse circumstances. 
In these papers, too, we glimpse the lineaments of the book that he would never see to 
the press, on the transformations in the agricultural economy that constituted the 
‘feudal revolution’. But even without the book, enough is already on record (for 
Mark’s careless generosity bequeathed a remarkable number of papers to obscure 
conference volumes) for the outlines of his case to be clear. 

One vital quality in all his published work is its sheer lucidity. These are specialist 
papers in a field not known for its accessibility, which nevertheless make a point of 
inviting in outsiders, setting out for them the currents of ongoing controversies, 
showing what is at stake for the opposing parties and encouraging the amateurs to 
make up their own minds. No wonder that his name features so prominently in 
undergraduate reading lists. And there is, above all, the book, The Making of 
Orthodox Byzantium, 600-1025 (1996), still fresh now two decades on, and the 
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catalyst acknowledged by many of the current generation of Byzantine historians as the 
key to their conversion. This is a meticulous and reliable textbook which contrives 
simultaneously to be a mischievously unorthodox invitation to subversion. The 
Christian sectarian divisions that are so central to most previous accounts of the 
period are brushed aside, with Christianity becoming just another ingredient to a 
complex cultural compound, ‘a useful morale booster’ (p. 47); Latin pretensions are 
similarly dealt with in a lovely downplaying of the coronation of Charlemagne 
(p. 304); Byzantine mythologizing is likewise punctured by the reality check to which 
Basil the Bulgar-Slayer is subjected (pp. 387-388). The key to the book is the 
emphasis on historical geography, and the Eurasian world comes alive in the 
snapshots informed by years of intrepid autopsy: witness, for example, the agricultural 
potential identified in the 'hot-house climate of steamy heat on the Caspian coast’ (p. 30). 

Mark took evident pleasure in steering the small but sometimes fractious Late 
Antique and Byzantine Studies committee past the reefs on which it would otherwise 
have foundered, and the graciousness and skill with which he presided over Byzantine 
and Medieval research seminars boosted even the lamest of speakers with a 
sympathetic and constructive recapitulation (which would often contain more fruitful 
seeds for discussion than the paper itself) and seized with instant precision and 
unstinting enthusiasm upon what was most significant. We can look back further, to 
those careful and fair-minded summings-up which feature so prominently in his 
published work. The signs were already there in the terse verdict delivered, in that very 
first article of 1990, upon Saint Theodore of Sykeon, the Holy Man idealized by that 
generation of Byzantinists: ‘not an effective chairman’. Mark's career, in a sense, was 
an exercise in teaching the saint how it should be done. 


Neil McLynn is University Lecturer in Later Roman History in the University of Oxford, 
and a Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
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Over time, the monasteries of Mount Athos became owners of great estates in the Balkan 
Peninsula. These metochia contributed significantly to the monasteries’ resilience. 
Vatopedi acquired the Souflar ciftlik in 1907 in order to pursue its goals of self- 
sufficiency and sustainability. The article reveals important details about the operation 
of Souflar Metochi and its impact on the local and the monastic economy. The 
detailed procedures followed by the monks appointed to manage it are a valuable 
source of information concerning the agricultural methods employed, the weights and 
measures used and the forms of labour relations of the local population. 
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Introduction 


For centuries the monasteries of Mount Athos owned land in the Balkans. Preserving the 
unique character of Orthodox monasticism, the Athonite monasteries survived the 
decline of the Byzantine Empire and would also outlive Ottoman rule. Halkidiki was 
the main region where the monasteries managed to keep their land after losing much 
of their holdings in the rest of the Balkans (for example, in the Danubian Principalities 


1 The research for this article was supported by the Network Dedicated to the History of the Monastic 
Economy, hosted by the Centre of Advanced Study Sofia and the Center for Governance and Culture in 
Europe (GCE), in the School of Humanities and Social Sciences, University of St Gallen as part of the 
project ‘Does Monastic Economy Matter? Religious Patterns of Economic Behaviour’. I thank the 
reviewers and the Editor for their thoughtful comments and remarks towards improving my manuscript 
and also Professor P. Kotzageorgis and Dr I. Papangelos for their valuable comments and suggestions. 
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and Bessarabia) by the second half of the nineteenth century.* Halkidiki's proximity to 
the monastic community, as well as its rich hinterland, made it an ideal location for 
the monasteries to establish great agricultural estates known as metochia, which 
demonstrated resilience and sustainability over time. 

The metochia were a vital source of supplies for the monasteries and their numerous 
dependencies (sketes, kellia, konaks). Furthermore, they triggered economic and 
commercial activities as early as the later Byzantine period (tenth to fifteenth 
centuries), and up to the early twentieth century. It has been estimated that more than 
forty per cent of the total land area of Halkidiki belonged at one point to the Athonite 


monasteries.? 


Most authorities have considered that monastic possessions and 
landownership in Halkidiki in the modern era had their origins in the Byzantine 
period and survived, despite some serious losses, the Ottoman period.^ However, one 
of the largest agricultural estates, Souflar Metochi, was acquired as late as in the early 
twentieth century. The metochi was situated in the area where the Byzantine village of 
Sigilou (Z1yitov) most likely stood, in the Kalamaria region of Halkidiki.’ Even more 
surprisingly, the Athonite Monastery of Vatopedi acquired the large estate from the 
Modianos, an old Jewish family from Thessaloniki, who, it would appear, had 
owned it for almost thirty-five years." 

Although Vatopedi ranks second in the monastic hierarchy and was considered 
among the most important and wealthy communities in Mount Athos, its metochia 
did not guarantee the desired levels of self-sufficiency. On the eve of the twentieth 
century, Vatopedi held certain metochia in Halkidiki. The first, Agios Mamas, bearing 
the name of the small village nearby, was located on the Toronean Gulf, between the 
Kassandra and Sithonia peninsulas. A 1301 chrysobull issued by Emperor Andronikos 


2 For the Danubian Principalities see L. Gerd, ‘H órjugvor tov petoyíov vov AvatoAwóv HOVAOTNPLOV kat 
£KKAnotóv otn MoAóaía xoi BAoxía ota 1860 koi o póXoc tnc Pooíag', in O' óicÜvéc emotmguovikó avvéópio. 
H séaxtivwon tov Ayiov Opovc otov op0óóoco xócuo: Ta uetóyi (Thessaloniki 2015) 283-97. For Bessarabia 
see L. Gerd, Russian Policy in the Orthodox East: The Patriarchate of Constantinople (1878—1914) (Berlin 
2014) 64-5. 

3 B. C. Gounaris, ‘Introduction’, in B. C. Gounaris (ed.), Mines, Olives and Monasteries: aspects of 
Halkidiki’s environmental history (Thessaloniki 2015) 20. 

4 A. Harvey, ‘The monastic economy and imperial patronage from the tenth to the twelfth century’, in 
A. Bryer and M. Cunningham (eds), Mount Athos and Byzantine Monasticism (Aldershot 1996) 90. 

5 For Sigilou village, which some sources claim to have existed till the sixteenth century, see E. Kolovos, 
*Xoptkoí xot povayot otv o0opavikrj XoAkióur] 15?5-16?* avóvag', PhD thesis, Thessaloniki 2000, 109-10. 
The name ‘Souflar’ derives from the Turkish word sofu meaning ascetic. For the Kalamaria region of 
Halkidiki see G. I. Theocharidis, *KoXaopopía (Aró tnv totopia tng BuCavtiwis XoXxibixric), Maxedovixd 17 
(1977) 262-8 

6 J. Nehama, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique (Thessaloniki 1978) 1513-17, and M. Mazower, 
Salonica, City of Gbosts (London 2004) 231, 237. The Modianos, along with the Allatinis, were among 
the wealthiest families, not only in Thessaloniki, but in the Ottoman Empire. 

7 Holy Vatopedi Monastery (hereafter HVM), 29091, Kallistos Vatopedinos, Codex of Souflar (1911). 
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II Palaiologos mentions that Vatopedi had a metochi in the area.? Its holding was 
confirmed in 1329 by Andronikos III, who issued a new chrysobull, and in 1346 by 
the Serbian King Stefan Dugan, during his short-lived reign over Halkidiki; he also 
donated part of the Agios Mamas settlement to the monastery. For this reason the 
Christian residents of the settlement were attached to the metochi and laboured there 
as paroikoi (dependent peasants).? 

Ormylia, some twenty kilometres from Agios Mamas, was the location of another 
metochi. Next to it, Vatopedi owned another estate, Agios Fokas. These two metochia 
lacked sufficient cultivable land — Agios Fokas was mainly forest and pasture — and 
were used for winter grazing for the monastery's flocks of sheep. '? 

Closer to Mount Athos, Vatopedi owned a few more metochia. Prosforion, or 
Pyrgos, named after the big Athonite-style tower that still stands there, was situated 
where the modern town of Ouranoupoli is now located and where boats for Mount 
Athos depart. Another metochi, established in the early fourteenth century, existed on 
the little island of Ammouliani in the Athos Gulf and was mainly used for pasture. On 
the eve of the twentieth century the monks expanded an olive grove to support 
Vatopedi's oil needs.'' Finally, Vatopedi had since the twelfth century, owned another 
metochi, Provlakas, in the outer part of the Athonite peninsula, close to the Xerxes 
canal!” and near present-day Nea Roda. 

However, Vatopedi's annual consumption needs in the early twentieth century far 
exceeded the total production of its metochia. Furthermore, the fragmented location of 
its metochia presented an extra logistical burden in terms of production, 
transportation and labour costs. It would appear that Vatopedi had to source 


8 I. Papangelos, ‘Ta petoya otv EAAdSa, Mikpá Aoia, Bovdyapia Koi Xepfío', lepd Meyiotn Movi, 
Batonaidiov: xapddoon-tatopia-téxvn, T: Aylov Opoc (Thessaloniki 1996) 82-8. 

9 K. Smyrlis, “Our lord and father”: peasants and monks in mid-fourteenth-century Macedonia’, 
Travaux et Mémoires 16 (2010) 787. After the acquisition of Souflar Metochi, the Agios Mamas metochi 
served as a subsidiary of the former. In many cases Souflar would provide animals and farming equipment 
to the appointed supervising monk of Agios Mamas and the latter would support Souflar’s total output of 
foodstuffs. HVM, 29043, Letter from HVM to Souflar, 31 May 1922. In the letter the appointed monks 
of Souflar were ordered to send five or six of the oldest oxen to Agios Mamas to be used in light work on 
the threshing floor. 

10 Papangelos, ‘To petóyia otv EAAGS0’, 84-5. In 1903, a Greek banker, Dimosthenis Angelakis, proposed 
to the monks that they deforest the area for charcoal production. This method had been in use, especially since 
the eighteenth century, to meet increasing demand for charcoal. For the deforestation process, see E. Kolovos 
and Ph. Kotzageorgis, ‘Halkidiki in the early modern period: towards an environmental history’, in Gounaris 
(ed.), Mines, Olives and Monasteries, 161. For Angelakis’ proposal see HVM, 307, Letter from D. Angelakis 
to HVM, Thessaloniki, 18 February 1903. Angelakis proposed that the deforestation should be carried out in 
two metochia: in Ormylia and on the islet of Ammouliani. Had the monks accepted Angelakis’ proposal, they 
would have greatly expanded their cultivable land. Vatopedi opted not to follow Angelakis’ advice, thus 
preserving the area's ecosystem. 

11 Papangelos, ‘Ta petoyia otqv EAAGSa’, 83-4. 

12 Op. cit., 82-3. Also K. Vlachos, H Xepaóvrooc tov Ayiov Opovc: 40w (Volos 1903) 194-5. 
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additional quantities from the local market in Thessaloniki and surrounding areas in 
order to cover its annual needs, a costly endeavour that offered no guarantee in terms 
of quality. In October 1904, the Bank of Mytilene in Thessaloniki purchased, on 
behalf of the monastery, 24,620 okas of barley (an oka was equal to 400 Ottoman 
dirbems or 1.282kg in the Greek case). The monastery covered the cost of 
transportation and had to pay the bank a commission of one per cent for its services. 
However, as the quality of the purchased barley was lower than expected, the monks 
complained to the bank. The bank claimed that better-quality barley was much more 
expensive because wholesalers were speculating on the price." 

Since its main goal was self-sufficiency in cereals and crops, Vatopedi had to find a 
sustainable and permanent solution. The acquisition of the Souflar estate at last enabled 
the monastery to support itself and its dependencies. With this in mind, the aim of the 
present article is to present the multifaceted activity of an Athonite metochi in the 
Halkidiki area. It argues that the metochi was beneficial not only for the monastery 
itself but for the local regional economy, since it involved dependent peasants and 
neighbouring settlements, in its activities.‘ The Souflar operation, which ran from 
1907 until 1924 when the monastery ceded it to the Greek state, reveals interesting 
details about labour relations. It operated in a period marked by political and social 
changes and exemplifies how tensions between the monks and the laity increased, 
undermining the old system of dependent peasants. In addition, we can identify the 
different perceptions of the monks who lived in the secluded religious environment of 
Athos and those sent out to manage the metochi, living in rural areas of Halkidiki and 
mainly socializing with lay people. Souflar was the key to a sustainable solution. In the 
hands of Vatopedi and the monks appointed to manage it, Souflar would become a 
bourgeoning economic hub for the local region, a cluster and driving force for 
numerous agricultural activities that interacted with all the communities of the area. 


Souflar Metochi 


Although the sale contract between Vatopedi and the Modiano family was sealed in 
1905, the final agreement was not signed until 1907, having taken almost two years to 
complete. The reason for the delay was that the Modianos had subleased some of the 
estate, probably the most fertile part, to a Greek Orthodox Christian, Spyridon 
Dimitriou. Consequently, the monastery had to proceed with a thorough inventory 
and a separate agreement with Dimitriou in Souflar, where, among others, it 
purchased some necessary farming equipment and tools. The Vatopedi monks were 


13 HVM, 129, Invoice from Bank of Mytilene to HVM, Thessaloniki, 9 October 1904. 

14 HVM, 138, Bank of Mytilene to HVM, Thessaloniki, 2 November 1904. 

15 For the relations in general between Orthodox monasteries and lay people see S. Laiou, ‘Xyécetg povayóv 
Kai ypiotiavóv ADIKOV KATE THY OOMpAVUKH xepíoào (15oc-apyác 190v a1Hva)’, in E. Kolovos (ed.), Movaocripia, 
oikovopía kai tohitiký (Herakleion 2011) 207-23. 

16 HVM, 127050, Catalogue of purchased goods. 
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quite careful and cautious about their investment. Performing due diligence, they 
translated all the deeds (tapu) from the Ottoman cadastre into Greek. As the Souflar 
ciftlik was fragmented, so too were its entries in the Ottoman land registers. The estate 
comprised around ninety-five entries in the Ottoman cadastre (land, houses, 
warehouses, etc.), which offered a detailed analysis of each property, including the 
type of land or building, its dimensions and its location.'’ In order to seal the contract 
in 1905 and for it to be fully legal, the Ottoman authorities conducted a simirlama 
(‘delimitation’), which involved Ottoman public servants and notables from 
neighbouring settlements defining the boundaries of the estate on the spot. "° 

Concerning the labour relations and the working conditions in Souflar in general, 
the contract reveals an interesting issue: Vatopedi had to pay and assume the debts of 
the twenty-one geratzides (yepatGjdec), the Christian dependent peasants who lived on 
the çiftlik with their families.'? The geratzides, who cultivated specific plots in Souflar 
for their own benefit and used the equipment and the common facilities, purchased the 
necessary seed on credit from the çiftlik owner, and paid him back by handing over a 
specific percentage of their total crop. Their working status equated to that of agrarian 
workers — epimortoi (exiuoptoi) — who, after threshing, received a share of the harvest 
depending on the agreement. In some cases, they are referred in general as misareoi 
(uacapéo1), which is related to another term widely used in the Greek lands, 
misakatores (u1caKdtopec), which roughly means that they kept half of the produce. 
Along with the geratzides, a few dependent peasants referred to in the Vatopedi 
archives as koligoi (xoAiyoi) also lived in the metochi. The latter, who worked as 
sharecroppers or carried various auxiliary tasks, constituted a secondary labour force, 
with even fewer privileges and a smaller share of the produce. As early as the 1880s, 
observers had noted the long-term presence of Christian dependent peasants and their 
attachment to Souflar.”° There are no details as to how some of the farmers ended up 
as geratzides and others as koligoi, but one may speculate that the former had a long 
attachment to the ciftlik while the latter were on the whole newcomers. 

The provision in the agreement concerning the geratzides meant in practice that the 
transfer of ownership also included the manpower of the property, along with their 
outstanding debts. As it appears, the geratzides acknowledged, through signed 


17 HVM, 127102, catalogue of Souflar properties (tapu). For each property, a brief description in Greek 
was given with the number of the tapu, Ottoman [Hijra] year, location of the land (e.g. ‘Soulou Tarla’) 
and the borders or the neighbouring properties (e.g. Housein, Emin Aga, rural road, etc.). It is quite 
interesting that some of the buildings, like the barns or the houses where the dependent peasants of the 
çiftlik lived, were characterised as miri [public land] and others as mülk, meaning that full private property 
(freehold) was acknowledged. 

18 HVM, Sinirlama, 8.3.1323/1905. The whole procedure was very thorough, recording details about the 
boundaries of the estate and specific landmarks. 

19 HVM, 127065-75, Souflar Metochi inventory, 15 September 1907. In the inventory, the geratzides’ debt 
is found in section C. The term geratzides derives from the Turkish word kiracı and means ‘tenant farmers’. 
20 N. Th. Schinas, Odoimopixai onpeidoeig Maxedoviac, Hreipov kai Oeooadiac (Athens 1887) 532. 
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documents known as omologies (ouoAoyíec), a total debt of 770 Turkish liras (TL) to the 
previous owner. This debt was placed at the disposal of Souflar's new proprietor.” 

Purchasing such a large estate as Souflar was a big investment even for a monastery 
of the calibre of Vatopedi. For this reason, and for the successful valuation of the çiftlik, a 
report, possibly written by a monk, briefly outlined the prospective acquisition."? As 
already mentioned, according to official titles in the Ottoman cadastre (tapu), the 
property amounted to 11,200 stremmata (Ottoman dönüm: 1,200 hectares). However, 
the original property, as stated in the report, was over 15,000 stremmata (1,500 
hectares).^^ This discrepancy should come as no surprise, since variance between the 
official and the actual size of land was common and was often an issue of dispute. 
Consequently, there were different figures concerning Ottoman land ownership in the 
area adjacent to Souflar, where Muslim settlements existed: the report mentioned that 
the Muslims claimed to possess 950 stremmata (95 hectares) whereas according to the 
Ottoman registers they held 767 stremmata (about 77 hectares).** 

From the details of the exploitation of the metochi over the years, it is obvious that 
the monastery cultivated only part of the acquired land. More specifically, the 
agricultural production statement for 1922-3, compiled for tax purposes, states that 
the geratzides cultivated 549 stremmata and the monastery itself 450.*° That gives a 
total of 999 stremmata (almost 100 hectares), that is, less than ten per cent of the total 
land of the metochi. However, the monks employed another form of cooperation with 
some neighbouring Muslim settlements; was an interesting development, as the vast 
majority of the rural population in the area was Christian. In the correspondence 
between Vatopedi and Souflar, the neighbouring Muslim villagers are referred to in 
some documents as Yürüks and in others as Turks.?^ The Yürüks were a nomadic 
population engaged in long-distance transhumance who were introduced by the 
Ottomans to the wider Thessaloniki area in the late fourteenth century." After the 
sixteenth century they gradually adapted agricultural practices and settled in 


21 HVM, 127075. 

22 HVM, 127077-8, Report for Souflar Metochi. 

23 Op. cit. 

24 HVM, Draft of Muslim ownership in the Souflar area. There are five owners mentioned, who must 
broadly correspond to the respective Muslim settlements in the area: Moula Effendi, Moula Emin Kara 
Tepe, Memet Tsalmaz, Hussein Arnaout, and Hussein Tsaous and his brothers. 

25 HVM, 29189, Souflar annual production statement 1922-3. 

26 HVM, 29040, Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 12 July 1922. In the letter the monks appointed to 
manage Souflar are instructed to purchase supplementary quantities of wheat from the neighbouring Turkish 
settlements. 

27 For the settlement of the Yürüks in Halkidiki, see Kolovos and Kotzageorgis, ‘Halkidiki in the early 
modern period’, 128—9, 139. Interestingly, there are records of agreements between Yürüks and Athonite 
monasteries dating back to the end of the sixteenth century, when Agios Pavlos Monastery allowed nearby 
settled Yürüks to use the monastic land for pasture for an annual fee. Op. cit, 144. See also P 
Kotzageorgis, ‘Nomads (yürüks) and environment in Early Modern Halkidiki, Balkan Studies 50 (2015) 
95-118. 
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Halkidiki’s rich hinterland, which is how they ended up so close to Souflar. The available 
sources do not reveal if there was an already existing relationship with the previous 
owners, but the monastic archives indicate that the new owners maintained a steady 
collaboration with them. Regarding the type of cooperation, the antisporo (avtioxopo) 
method was applied.”* Under that system, the land located on the boundaries of the 
metochi was tenanted in lieu of a share of the grain production (wheat, barley, oats).^? 
Therefore, to the aforementioned 999 stremmata figure must be added another 458 
stremmata of wheat, oat and barley that were cultivated by the villagers of the 
neighbouring Muslim settlements.*° But even when this land is included, the total 
arable land still falls short of the total acreage of the metochi. Although this article 
cannot engage in hypotheses about the possible reasons for this discrepancy, we 
should point out that the monastery found other means to exploit the neglected land. 
For instance, in Souflar there was plenty of water for irrigation, allowing the 
maintenance of a great vegetable garden (bostan) under tenancy and a water tank at 
an estimated value of eighty TL.?' Furthermore, in order to maximize its investment, 
Vatopedi leased the existing caravanserai in the central buildings compound of the 
metochi and part of the seafront warehouse and offered its non-cultivated land, 
including forest, for pasture for both seasons (winter and summer) to third parties 
under a respective agreement.** 

From the moment Souflar was acquired, the monastery and the supervising monks 
regularly communicated in writing. In order to have a complete overview of operations 
and to work the estate to its maximum potential, every year or two the monastery 
appointed a monk (Yero, Yerondas — Vépo, Pépovtac) as ikonomos (owovóyoc) of the 
estate. He was responsible for the whole operation, the economic transactions and 
liaisons with third parties, and labour agreements with the workforce (geratzides, 
koligoi, seasonal workers and auxiliary personnel) of the metochi. The ikonomos was 
required to furnish detailed reports every two or three months on the sowing, 
cultivation and threshing of all grains (wheat, oat, barley) and other commodities 
(onions, tobacco, etc.). An annual inventory and report on the performance of the 
metochi provided Vatopedi with a detailed picture, thus enabling it to plan for any 
necessary changes. 

Since the whole operation required serious logistic capabilities and management 
skills on the part of the ikonomos, the monastery appointed another monk as assistant 


28 D.K. Tsopotos, ly xa: yewpyoi tic Oscaahiac Kate tnv Tovpkoxkpatíav (Volos 1912) 133-4. 

29 In some cases, the distant land was the subject of ownership disputes and the antisporo method could 
thus be considered as a compromise solution: E. Prontzas, ‘O Aproc nuov’: Aró to ouápi oto yopyí (Athens 
1994) 263. 

30 HVM, 29158, Souflar annual production report 1921-2.. 

31 HVM, 127077. 

32 In 1922-3 the caravanserai, the house and the stable next to it were rented by Konstantinos Bouchakis 
from the village of Vavdos. From grazing, the monastery, among other things, secured every year some 
hundreds of okas of cheese and butter. 
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ikonomos, under the title paraikonomos (xapaoixovouos). The latter was generally 
entrusted with day-to-day operations, while the ikonomos, was responsible for all 
financial aspects as well as interaction with the peasant farmers and the monastery itself. 

The most difficult period in the operation of the metochi was harvest time. The 
ikonomos and paraikonomos had to oversee the dispatch of the koligoi and the 
seasonal workers to the field, as well as the animals and threshers, the transfer of 
the crop to the warehouses and its subsequent weighing, and the final evaluation of 
the whole operation. Furthermore, both monks had to supervise the allocation of the 
proper quantities by the geratzides and the nearby settlements after threshing and to 
confirm that they had delivered the agreed percentages. When the crop exceeded the 
anticipated needs of the monastery, the surplus was sold to cover the expenses and the 
maintenance of the metochi as well as state taxes. When the crop was moderate and 
production insufficient for the monastery's needs, the ikonomos was assigned to make 
up the shortfall.?? In most cases, the ikonomos would purchase from the geratzides or 
the Muslim settlements a share of their crops. 

Acknowledging the difficulties over the years during the harvest period, the 
monastery decided to appoint a monk as harvest supervisor. Called the esodiastis 
(ecoóciao uic), ^ he was responsible for the whole crop, the deployment of the animals 
(oxen) and threshers, as well as the teams of workers under a particular labour 
agreement with the metochi. 

As already pointed out, Souflar was the main source of supplies for Vatopedi. The 
most productive years of the metochi were in the final five years of its operations, from 
1919 to 1924. In 1920, Vatopedi made an important change: for time management 
and better coordination in the allocation of animals and manpower, it divided the 
arable land of the metochi into two parts, an upper and a lower.?? The long-term aim 
was to increase production and expand the amount of arable land by new means 
(equipment and threshing machines) and by constructing new buildings (warehouses, 
stables). As the annual inventories make clear, every year the monastery proceeded to 
make changes and invest in order to increase productivity. More specifically, the 
1923-4 inventory includes, among other things, three threshing machines, two (old) 
harvesters, two ploughing machines, one ear collector, five carts, one flour mill and a 
complete oil mill.?* 

The metochi cultivated wheat, oat, barley, corn, chickpeas, fava beans, onions, 
tobacco and vetch, the last of which was used primarily for animal fodder. Moreover, 
the estate also contained around 1800 olive trees which, through an agreement with 


33 HVM, 29090, Letter from Souflar Metochi to HVM, 21 July 1922. The ikonomos bought 10,000 okas 
of wheat to be added to the metochi’s wheat production. 

34 HVM, 29038, Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 9 April 1922. 

35 HVM, 29058, Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 22 July 1920. 

36 HVM, 29102. The inventory records that the oil mill contains an olive crusher, an olive press and two 
boilers. 
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two local farmers, undertook their cultivation and harvest for a share (45%), provided 
the monastery with a few thousand okas of olive oil." Maximizing the exploitation of 
production, the by-product of the olive oil extraction was used to make soap." 
Similarly, the olive pomace was sold every year for a small profit.°” 


Weights and measures 


At this point, it is necessary to comment on the weights and measures used by Souflar 
Metochi for its foodstuffs. The most common and traditional unit of weight was the 
oka, but the metochi also used the muzuri (uovcoópi), a unit of volume based on an 
earlier measure of dry capacity. The origin of the word muzuri is not entirely clear: it 
may derived from Latin missorium or Italian/Venetian misura/mesura. The term had 
been employed in Crete and the Cyclades since the period of Frankish rule. The 
muzuri was not widely used on the Greek mainland, but in Halkidiki and the Mount 
Athos monasteries, including Vatopedi, it features in most references in the Athonite 
documents and tables as the main unit of volume.*! The muzuri was widely used by 
the monks in all accounts and estimates and for the final output of the production. In 
official tables and registers, the monks always provided equivalent figures in okas. In 
the agreement between Vatopedi and the Muslim villages around Souflar, namely 
Bozala, Bayraklı and Pazarlı mahalles, another rare unit of measurement was used, the 
koutlo.** As mentioned already, in its business relations with the Ottomans, the 
metochi applied the antisporo method, where it granted specific land close to 
neighbouring settlements for a return of one to one and a half koutlo per stremma.^? 
Although the agreement with the Muslim villagers was made in koutlo, the production 
and the share received by the appointed monks was always measured in muzuria. In 
the bibliography, the muzuri varies greatly in value depending in the commodity and 
the area in question.** In Souflar, we can establish the exact equivalence in okas, 


37 The tenants of the olive grove, Vasilios Papas and Christos Kakarikas, used the metochi’s oil mill, and 
Vatopedi had to provide them with all the necessary facilities (housing, firewood and carts). 

38 HVM, Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 23 July 1922. As mentioned, in the event that the leftovers 
of the oil were not already used to create soap, the monastery requested 600 okas for its own needs. 

39 390 drachmas in 1922. HVM, Souflar Metochi cashbook for 1922-3, subcategory ‘various sales’. 

40 D. Petropoulos, *XopfoAf ew tnv épevvav tov Aoikóv uécpov kot otaðuóv’, Exetnpic tov Aaoypagikod 
Apyéiov 7 (1952) 62, 68-9. 

41 The muzur was used as a value in Mount Athos for centuries: A. Fotic, ‘Kassandra in the Ottoman 
documents from Chilandar (Hilandar) Monastery (Mount Athos) in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries', Balcanica 40 (2009) 62-3, 65. 

42 HVM, 29158. Koutlo (kotio) most probably derives from the ancient Greek cotyle (kotóAg), a common 
measuring unit for both liquid and dry capacity. Petropoulos, *XvpfioAn eu tnv épevvav', 80. 

43 According to Papangelos, one koutlo was equal to a quarter of a muzuri. According to his calculations, 
one muzuri was equal to fifty okas; thus one koutlo was equal to twelve and a half okas. In Souflar’s case there 
is a small difference. I. Papangelos, ‘O Aptoc nuov’, 218. 

44 In Greece’s case, Petropoulos gives values between 10 to 20 okas. Petropoulos, *XupoAr etc tnv épevvav’. 
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depending on the cereal, on the basis of the calculations the monks made themselves, 
which is very helpful in establishing the differences. For wheat, one muzuri equalled 
fifty-two okas of newly produced wheat and forty-eight okas of wheat from the 
previous year's harvest; for barley and oats, one muzuri was equal to thirty-nine and 
thirty-five okas respectively." Considering the antisporo received by the Muslim 
settlements and the fact that one koutlo was equal to a quarter of a muzuri, we can 
safely estimate that one koutlo was equal to thirteen okas, which is confirmed by the 
figures of the Souflar monks themselves. 

The contribution and the involvement of all partners in the metochi’s output are 
demonstrated in the overall production figures for 1921-2. The totals for wheat, 
barley and oats are based on the performance of the metochi’s arable land, the share 
received by the geratzides and by the Muslim settlements in the wider Souflar area. 
The total wheat output was 388 muzuria, with 110 muzuria coming from the 
metochi’s moderate crop, 166.5 muzuria from the geratzides and 111.5 muzuria from 
the Muslim villages." Of the barley output, 115.5 muzuria came from the metochi’s 
own production, 66.5 from the geratzides and 14 from the Muslim settlements, 
amounting to a total of 196 muzuria.*’ 

Concerning the geratzides, in 1921—2 eleven of them appear in the registers, meaning 
there was a serious reduction in their number, since twenty-one were recorded in the 
agreement with Vatopedi in 1905. It is not clear whether some of the geratzides had 
left the metochi altogether or had been downgraded in its labour hierarchy to the 
status of koligoi. The names of the geratzides — Vasilios Papas, Nikolaos Maniatis, 
Georgios Lambrou, Stergianni Ioannou Palioka (widow), Nikolaos Kalaboukas, 
Christos Kakarikas, Christos Matzaris, the widow of Georgios Zagliverinos, Vasilios 
Mersinas, Georgios Tzouras and Anagnostis Paliokas — show they were all Greek 
Christians.*^ Some of them had quite considerable production output, such as 168 
muzuria in Papas’ case or 244 muzuria in Kakarikas’ case, while Matzaras had only 
39 muzuria. Some others, for reasons not explained, barely produced the amount of 
seed they had sown.^? Thus, there was inequality among the group of geratzides, some 
of whom cultivated more land than the others. 

For the second category of dependent farmers (epimortoi), the koligoi, the archives 
yield little information except that they were few in number and were mainly used in 
auxiliary works and cultivation. Thus, the geratzides formed the bulk of Souflar's 
labour force. 


45 HVM, 29158. 

46 Op. cit. 

47 Op. cit. 

48 Op. cit. 

49 For instance, Kakarikas, after subtracting the cultivated seeds, had 112 muzuria of wheat, of which 
Vatopedi received a share of 45 muzuria, 22 muzuria of barley with 9 for Vatopedi and 110 muzuria of 
wheat with share 363 muzuria for the monastery. 
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Further details were also given in the annual reports so that Vatopedi could evaluate 
the contribution of each of the neighbouring villages to the metochi’s output. According 
to this information, the metochi received 44 muzuria of wheat from 140 stremmata in 
Bozala, 58 muzuria from 172 stremmata in Bayrakli, and 9.5 muzuria from 30 
stremmata in Pazarl.°° In practical terms, the Muslim villagers contributed close to 
5,800 okas of wheat to the metochi. 

As regards olive oil production, according to the agreement with the two Christian 
peasants, the metochi received 55% of the total output. In 1921-2, which appears to have 
been an excellent agricultural year for olive oil production, it received 5,080 okas, close to 
7 tons. 


Labour relations 


When it comes to labour relations between the geratzides and the monastery, it was the 
latter which provided the land, seed, housing and animals, as well as the threshing 
equipment, and the geratzides had to repay roughly 40% of their total crop in wheat 
and oats and one-third in barley.?' In times of bad harvest or unexpected events, the 
ikonomos, after informing the monastery, agreed to negotiate and even waive the 
agreed percentage. For instance, in 1922 Anagnostis, a geratzis, was enlisted in the 
Greek Army and consequently the harvest barely yielded the quantity of seed used.°* 
For this reason the monastery did not ask for the payment of his share. 

Naturally, as in any other enterprise, the ikonomos often had to strike a balance 
between the existing agreement with the geratzides and the inability or the 
unwillingness of the latter to fulfil their obligations to the monastery. Thus, from as 
early as1907, when the monastery became the owner of Souflar, to 1924, just before it 
conceded it to the Greek state, the monks had to deal with certain problems. In 1908, 
a moderate year in terms of crop yields, the geratzides refused to hand over their 
agreed share. In order to resolve the problem, the monastery called on its monks in 
Souflar not to engage in any confrontation with the sharecroppers but, ‘with good 
manners, prudence and avoiding any other extreme measure’, to secure at least part of 
the debt or to exchange the existing omologies with updated ones.” In 1921, 
Vatopedi agreed to the geratzides’ request to repair their houses and the stables they 
used, since they were the property of the monastery, and instructed the ikonomos, 
Grigentios Vatopedinos, to hire two skilled workers for this task.°* The same letter 


50 Op. cit. Muslim settlements production and monastery's share. Smaller quantities were also registered 
for barley and oats. 

51 Fromthe gross harvest, the quantity of seeds used was subtracted and a share, varying from thirty-five to 
forty per cent, was accounted on behalf of the monastery. 

52 Op. cit. 

53 HVM, 29001, Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 24 July 1908. Furthermore, the monastery called 
on the monks in Souflar to secure the receipt of the seeds as also of the keys and locks of the warehouses and of 
the rest of the buildings in the metochi. 

54 HVM, 29021. Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 18 November 1921. 
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called for a de-escalation of tensions between the two sides, since the geratzides had 
reiterated their promise to comply with their obligation and to pay back the 
outstanding share of maize and sesame. For this reason Vatopedi authorized 
Grigentios to withdraw the lawsuit he had filed against the geratzides. Requesting the 
support of the civil authorities was nothing new for the Athonite monasteries in the 
serious disputes they had with the dependent peasants and their labour obligations in 
Halkidiki. Written sources from as early as 1358 show that Vatopedi requested the 
intervention of Thessaloniki's governor concerning the debt of the dependent peasants 
of the Agios Mamas metochi.° A similar situation arose in 1924 when the monks, 
after the geratzides had again failed to hand over the agreed quantity of seed, received 
instructions from the monastery to secure either part of it or its equivalent value. 
Vatopedi had already anticipated this development and ordered the monks to seek, if 
necessary, the intervention of the authorities, administrative or judicial.°° Constant 
disagreement seems to have been part and parcel of metochi life, and the monks had 
to strike a balance between the needs of the monastery and the reality that the 
geratzides were not always willing to abide by their agreements. 

Vatopedi did not rely solely on Greek geratzides and koligoi. At certain times of the 
year, such as harvest, local seasonal workers would be hired for a wage. In 1923, a team 
of gypsy Muslim peasants from neighbouring Bozala, under their foreman Sysli 
Ramadan, was contracted for the harvest."/ The same applied to various positions, 
such as in the warehouses and guarding land. The metochi engineer was a Greek 
Christian, mastro-Nikolas, the coppersmith a Muslim gypsy, Mehmet Moundouris.^? 

It is important, however, to highlight the different perceptions between the lay and 
the monastic world concerning labour relations. As they lived in seclusion from the 
real world, the monks in Vatopedi were not in a position to identify the rapid social 
changes that were in train, whereas the monks appointed to manage Souflar found 
themselves in the midst of them. When in summer 1922 the few koligoi demanded to 
work for a wage instead of the old system of receiving a percentage of the crop, the 
paraikonomos, noting the difficulties and the anxiety of the ikonomos in finding a 
solution, suggested that this would probably be beneficial for Vatopedi as well.°? This 
was a new and rather provocative point of view, considering that the Orthodox 
monasteries had relied on the dependent peasant system for centuries and were 
extremely wary of innovations, especially with regard to labour relations. However, 
the paraikonomos had a good reason to support the new idea: citing the example of 
the neighbouring metochi of Zografou Monastery, Evgenios Vatopedinos claimed that 


55 Smyrtlis, ‘Our Lord and Father’, 788-9. 

56 HVM, 29003, Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, Vatopedi, 11 August 1924. 

57. HVM, 29132, Agreement between ikonomos Paisios Vatopedinos and Sysli Ramadan (no date). 

58 HVM, 29078, Letter from Germanos Vatopedinos to Charitonas Vatopedinos in Thessaloniki, 12 
September 1909. 

59 HVM, 29090, Letter from paraikonomos Evgenios Vatopedinos to HVM, 21 July 1922. 
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the ikonomos there paid 14,240 drachmas in wages to the croppers for a total production 
of 2,365 muzuria. On the contrary, for a crop of 1,298 muzuria the Souflar ikonomos 
gave a share of 180 muzuria (9,360 okas) to the koligoi, which amounted to 28,080 
drachmas. In practical terms, Vatopedi paid almost double for half of the crop. A 
rapid solution was needed: the metochi was in the middle of the harvest. The 
monastery agreed that waged personnel needed to be contracted immediately, but 
also pointed out that the koligoi enjoyed free accommodation in the houses of the 
metochi. If they sought a new labour relationship they could no longer expect free 
housing. Thus Evgenios was instructed to persuade the peasants to work under the 
old system. If they insisted on wages, then they would have to vacate their metochi 
homes so that new peasants from the area could be recruited as koligoi to replace 
them.°° 

In another case, in 1924, the Souflar ikonomos faced a problem with two koligoi: one 
had died, and the other had enlisted in the Greek army. Vatopedi proposed two solutions: 
either the ikonomos and paraikonomos would have to assume the burden of the cost of the 
two koligoi by hiring the necessary number of peasants to do the harvest and the threshing 
of their share, or the rest of the koligoi would have to follow the same procedure. 
Depending on the total output, they would keep the customary share.°' 


Harvest and outcomes 


When it came to cultivation, threshing and total output, the period up to mid-August 
each year was crucial, since it included the harvest and the general evaluation of the 
operation of the metochi. By the beginning of July, communications between 
the metochi and Vatopedi increased in anticipation of the reception of the goods. The 
monastery had already estimated its annual consumption needs as well as its fodder 
requirements, and the metochi adjusted the necessary quantities for shipment. As 
mentioned, in the event of a bad or a moderate crop, the metochi had to source and 
buy supplies elsewhere in order to reach the desired amounts. 

Transporting the goods to the monastery was a challenge: paved roads were few and 
in poor condition, with the usual river floods in Halkidiki creating great obstacles. On the 
other hand, delivering some thousands of okas of wheat, oat and barley would require 
hundreds of mules and carts. Since the metochi had access to the sea, the harvest was 
loaded onto boats — possibly by means of a wooden dock - and transported to 
Vatopedi. In August 1920, for instance, the ikonomos, Yero-Iosafat Vatopedinos, sent 
the monastery, with the vessel Katerina under Captain Evangelos Stoungos, from 
Litochoro, Pieria, around 52,000 okas (66,418 kg) of cereal (38,640 okas of wheat 
and 13,168 okas of barley) and approximately 900 okas of canned cheese.?? In just 


60 HVM, 29028 Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi 29 July 1922. 
61 HVM, 29007 Letter from HVM to Souflar Metochi, 19 May 1924. 
62 HVM, 29085 Letter from ikonomos Iosafat Vatopedinos to HVM, 8 August 1920. 
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one shipment, Souflar dispatched to Vatopedi more than sixty-seven tons of foodstuffs. 
The same means of transportation were basically used on all occasions. Following the 
1923 harvest, the ikonomos, Yero-Paisios Vatopedinos, made two shipments to 
Vatopedi. The first shipment, on the sailboat of Captain Karponis in mid-July, 
contained 27,808 okas of wheat, while the second, on 1 August with Captain Mairis, 
comprised 19,168 okas of wheat, 30,000 okas of barley and 386 okas of onions.?? In 
summer 1923, Vatopedi received two shipments from Souflar, containing 77,362 okas 
(99,178 kg) — close to 100 tons of foodstuffs — in total. 


Political developments in Greece 


However, this economic microcosm could not remain untouched by greater events. The 
political vicissitudes in Greece, and the Balkans in general, in the early twentieth century 
dramatically changed the situation. After the First World War, in 1919, the Allies gave 
Greece the green light to intervene on the other side of the Aegean, in Asia Minor. The 
occupation of Smyrna, a port-city of great economic significance with a Greek 
majority, together with its hinterland, was the realization of the old Megali Idea (Great 
Idea).°* However, this ambition ended dramatically in 1922 with the Asia Minor 
Disaster and the exodus of hundreds of thousands of Greeks. The end of the ancient 
Greek presence in Asia Minor was sealed in 1923 by the Lausanne Treaty and the 
population exchange between Greece and the newly born Republic of Turkey.5? 

The arrival from 1922. of thousands of refugees from Asia Minor in Greece, and 
especially its northern territories, pushed the state to take action in the face of a 
humanitarian crisis. The monastic estates in Halkidiki presented a solution for the 
resettlement of the refugees. The Vatopedi monks were anxious about this 
development, since groups of refugees were settled nearby. With little support from the 
state, the refugees’ situation was miserable. In a letter to Vatopedi in June 1923, the 
ikonomos Paisios Vatopedinos informed his brothers that the authorities had 
confiscated half of the crop from the nearby Muslim settlements for use by the 
refugees.°° A month later, Paisios informed the monastery that the construction of a 
refugee settlement was proceeding. Although there is no evidence that this took place 
on the monastery's property, Souflar's status was clearly in question, which may 
explain why the geratzides were negatively disposed towards the monks and seized the 
opportunity not to fulfil their obligations.°’ Furthermore, some refugees had 
trespassed on Athonite properties to cultivate the land for their own survival. 


63 HVM, 29079, Letter from Paisios Vatopedinos to HVM, 18 July 1923. In his letter, Yero-Paisios noted 
that he had received by boat the wooden shafts and the coal but not the iron barrels he had requested. Paisios 
urged his brothers in Vatopedi to send a second ship as soon as possible to collect the rest of the production. 
64 R. Clogg, A Concise History of Greece (Cambridge 1992) 93-9. 

65 Op. cit, 100-6. 

66 HVM, 29080. 

67 HVM, 29079. 
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Acknowledging the difficult predicament the refugees found themselves in — they 
experienced high mortality rates- the Athonite monasteries entered into negotiations 
with the Greek state. The latter believed that the expropriation of monastery estates 
and their subdivision into smallholdings represented the solution to a huge problem. 

Almost a year later, in 1924, the two sides reached an agreement. The Greek state 
decided to lease all the Athonite estates for a period of ten years, with each monastery 
retaining just one.5? The state had the right to extend the agreement for a number of 
years. After long negotiations, in 1932 it was decided to expropriate the monastic 
estates. The Athonite monasteries were compensated, each monastery receiving a bond 
equal to the estimated value of their confiscated estates.Ó^ The bond, named the 
National Agricultural Bond (EOvikóv Aytopertikév Advetov), offered 6% annual interest, 
based on the annual turnover of the agricultural production of the monastic estates. 
After the Second World War, the bond was waived, with all amounts reduced 
significantly, and replaced by an annual state subsidy that varied from year to year. 
The most negative outcome of this development was that it made the Athonite 
monasteries dependent on the Greek state, since they had lost most of their agrarian 
land and consequently their self-sufficiency. The state expropriated hundreds of 
thousands of stremmata of monastic arable land. 

For its part, Vatopedi entered into a separate negotiation with the state that led to 
another agreement in 1924,”° under whose terms it conceded the Souflar and Agios 
Mamas metochia to the state, which in turn acknowledged the monastery's rights to 
Lake Bourou (now Lake Vistonida) in the area of Porto Lagos, in Xanthi province.” 

Although the concession of Souflar was a great blow to Vatopedi's self-reliance, it 
was an acknowledgment by the monks of the inevitable course of events. For the state, 
acquiring Souflar was a great opportunity to settle refugees and exploit a huge estate 
that was fully productive, well organized and a point of reference. Today, the refugee 
village of Nea Triglia is located in the area. 


Conclusion 


It is important to highlight that, during its short life, Souflar Metochi successfully became 
the main supplier to Vatopedi and made it largely self-sufficient. The long experience of 
the monks and their hard work facilitated Souflar's organizational structure. Ever 


68 Enuepic tns Kofepvijoeoc (DEK), A 82, 10 April 1924, Nopodetucdv diétaypa, Hepi tng £&ovotoóotfjosoG 
tov Yroupyov tnc l'eopyíac va vroypóyet 900 ovußáosis peta tng Iepá Kotwótntog tov Ayiov Opous xat Iepág 
Movijs Batonatsion nepi TapayoproEews kot EKLLLOV©GEWS V6 tov Anpooíov 91ópov AYPOKTHLATOV. 

69 EK, A 108, 8 April 1932, Nópoc 5377, IIepí extyjoews kat zànpopris tng a&iac tov anañiotpiwbévtov 
KTHATwV tov Iepóv Movóv tov Ayiov Opovc. 

70 Under the provisions of the first agreement, Vatopedi lost its metochia in Pyrgos and Provlakas and kept 
only the metochi on Ammouliani island in the Athos Gulf. After some time it ceded that also to the Greek state. 
71 This agreement was included in the same law containing the provisions for the leasing of the Athonite 
estates (see n. 68). 
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disciplined, the managing monks took initiatives to make agricultural improvements and 
secure better crops. Marketable surpluses were not sought for but were welcome, while 
shortages could be rapidly made up by tapping into the output of the geratzides and of 
the neighbouring villages. 

Souflar's success demonstrates its vital economic role in the area. As a solitary 
large-scale producer, it became a profitable enterprise that involved all the local 
communities in various ways. In labour relations, it managed to strike a balance 
between old and new methods, since the monks delegated to manage it did not always 
adhere to traditional labour relations and, in certain cases, even proposed new means 
of contracting workers. Beyond the dependent peasants, koligoi and geratzides, the 
Souflar Metochi cooperated with the neighbouring settlements through the antisporo 
method and offered its non-cultivated or idle land for winter and summer pasture in 
lieu of an annual fee. It was a win-win scenario for the local husbandry, lay people 
and the monastery itself. 


Dr. Andreas Bouroutis, a bistorian-economist, is Lecturer at the Aristotle University of 
Thessaloniki (School of Political Sciences). Currently be is the Scientific Supervisor of 
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£o ou T’ åànakovumov LOD kai ù 62610 Lov yépa Il Kai &ógA qoc Kai d6gAqüc xai PAS LOD 
Kai Gon pov could very easily be remedied by inverting the order of ll. 558 and 557. This 
surely is a typesetting error that slipped into the tradition early and was not corrected in 
subsequent reprints; compare the same passage in the unrhymed version of Imperios: 
"Eoévav éx@ ånò 100 vOv natépav Kai untépav Il Kai GSeAMOds kai &ógAqüc kai PBs uov kai 
toń pov (Il. 502-03). Very occasionally Y. seems to misinterpret the text. In his 
Commentary (at l. 189) he explains the second line of the following: tà tfjg ypagtic 
QiAócooot kai yvfjoot ovyyeveic uov, ll oùk čyete TO páðnua, GAAG "voi Quotkó oac, Il 
£0yapiotà cac &mavtac, ... as: “You do not know [what happened between me and 
the king], but this is natural [you being outside the immediate family]’. But this is 
simply a clumsy rendering of what is perfectly clear in the unrhymed version (ll. 171 
ota thc T pagis qU.6oooot, &piotor év toic BípAoic, Il xai ook Éyeré to áðnua, GAAG "voi 
Qvotikóv cag ll zbyapiotó cac &xavtac, ...). “You, philosophers in scripture, experts in 
learning — [and] it is not something you have acquired, but it comes naturally to you -, 
I thank all of you’. At 1. 427 (eiyev tod nayovioo zzepóv ...Il) Baupévov xiupiwóypucov: 
TodtO "xe TO onuáót (Il Tunépios eig T Gpuata ...) Y. proposes as an alternative reading 
toU TÓ "xe TO onuóóu without explaining what that might mean. A better reading 
would be 10016 "ye to onpóót (‘this he had as a distinguishing mark’). But these are 
minor quibbles, which do not in any way diminish the value of this new edition. 


Marjolijne C. Janssen 
University of Oxford 


Paschalis M. Kitromilides, Religion and Politics in the Orthodox World: The Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and the Challenges of Modernity, Abingdon/New York: Routledge, 2019. Pp. xiv, 
130 + 10 b/w illustrations. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.33 


To those interested in the political, social and cultural history of modern Greece and 
South Eastern Europe the name of Paschalis M. Kitromilides, emeritus professor of 
political science and member of the Academy of Athens, is hardly unknown. He has 
published numerous internationally acclaimed books and articles (in Greek and 
English) on nationalism, the Enlightenment and politics, and their transformations, 
with an emphasis on the role of religion (Orthodox Christianity). All this becomes 
evident in the present book, devoted to the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
and the challenges it has faced with modernity. It is a collection of seven previously 
published (2004-2014) articles, with an additional introduction on the ‘return of 
religion’ in the human sciences and the complex intermingling of religion (Orthodoxy) 
and politics that provides a useful conceptual framework. A foreword by the 
Metropolitan of Pergamon Ioannis Zizioulas nicely complements the book’s scope. 
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The various chapters are structured chronologically dealing with specific 
case-studies from the early nineteenth to the early twenty-first century. The first is 
devoted to the learned Metropolitan of Hungro-Wallachia, Ignatios, who was active 
in Italy for the cause of Greek liberation and was able to combine his Orthodox 
convictions with selected Enlightenment ideas. The following two chapters relate to 
the emergence of national Orthodox Churches in the Balkans in the nineteenth century 
at the expense of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. Chapter 4 describes the turmoil in the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in the context of the mounting Greek nationalism after 
the First World War, resulting in negative repercussions for the Patriarchate on the 
part of Turkey. Chapter 5 narrates the period of the Cold War and the vicissitudes 
faced by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, both domestically (in relation to Turkey) and 
internationally (in relation to the Moscow Patriarchate). Chapter 6 highlights the 
subsequent post-communist period when Constantinople tried to strengthen its 
ecumenical role, especially under the present Patriarch Bartholomew who initiated 
remarkable ecological activities worldwide. The last short chapter deals with novel 
conflicts in post-communist times, which negatively affected the image of Orthodoxy, 
and attempts to demonstrate Orthodoxy's fundamentally ecumenical character. 

The book is well structured, with robust analysis, meaningful contextualisation of 
data and an eloquent prose style. It is also enriched by a varied bibliography and 
telling illustrations. Unfortunately, the most recent developments pertaining to the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate could not be included, such as the Pan-Orthodox Council of 
2016 in Crete, the schism between Constantinople and Moscow over the Ukrainian 
Church autocephaly in 2019 or the conversion of the Church of Hagia Sophia back 
into a mosque in 2020. There are two points I would like to raise regarding the main 
challenges of modernity for the Orthodox world that K. identifies, namely the 
Enlightenment and its offspring, nationalism. 

The first challenge relates to the controversial reception of the Enlightenment and its 
secular leanings by the Orthodox world. K. rightly points out that the Orthodox Church 
was not totally hostile to Enlightenment ideas — he has also edited a related lengthy 
volume (Oxford 2016). Nevertheless, this perspective concerns only a few Orthodox 
clerics and laymen who flirted with or accepted certain ideas. Praiseworthy though this 
is, it does not amount to a thorough and productive encounter of the Orthodox side 
with the Enlightenment in the long run. More recently, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
(under Patriarch Bartholomew) has made various such openings (notably to modern 
conceptions of human rights) and has perhaps been more successful in ecclesiastical 
practice in engaging with modernity at large than the national Orthodox Churches. 
This notwithstanding, a more comprehensive encounter of Orthodox Christianity with 
modernity at various levels is still pending, and this constitutes a serious drawback 
compared not only to the mainstream Protestant Churches, but also to Roman 
Catholicism. There are understandable reasons behind this, and the Orthodox Church 
should not be held alone accountable. Yet, as a matter of fact, the Orthodox still have 
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a long way to go towards a systematic engagement with modernity in its various facets. 
Even the Pan-Orthodox Council of 2016, headed by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, made 
only a very timid step in this direction, and essentially postponed discussion to a future 
Council. 

As far as the second challenge is concerned: K. is always at pains to rightly pinpoint 
the traditional universality and ecumenicity of the Orthodox Church and its preeminent 
See, the Patriarchate of Constantinople, a key proponent of an ‘Orthodox 
Commonwealth’. Yet the latter seems a distant ideal today, when we consider the 
proliferation of national churches - the Ukrainian being the latest one, with others 
waiting in the wings. Nationalism appears thus to be stronger than ecumenicity, and 
this has been true over the last three centuries. How could this drastic and sweeping 
transformation of ecumenical Orthodoxy into national churches have taken place so 
quickly? Attributing the nationalisation process in Orthodoxy solely to external 
factors (such as modern secular statehood) is not sufficient. Are there perhaps factors 
from within the history of Orthodox Christianity that could have led to such a 
development? This paradox was addressed in a previous article of mine (‘Why are 
orthodox churches particularly prone to nationalization and even to nationalism?’, 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 54, 2013, 325-352), to which K. critically alludes 
(p. 3). My argument there was not an essentialist one as if these factors were intrinsic 
to some ‘character’ of Eastern Orthodoxy. It has more to do with general ecclesiastical 
and other practice, articulated and established in the pre-modern period. It is exactly 
such factors (such as the tradition of self-governance/autocephaly) that unexpectedly 
took on a new path in the modern age, triggered by the forces of secular modernity, 
and led to the radical nationalization of the Orthodox world. Examining such internal 
factors that render the Orthodox Churches ‘prone to nationalism’ neither questions the 
traditional Orthodox ecumenicity nor intends to ascribe blame to the Orthodox 
Church by perpetuating various prejudices about its alleged propensities. It is simply a 
matter of better capturing the rapid and unforeseen nationalization process in 
Orthodoxy, which has changed everything and has, regrettably, been internalized by 
numerous Orthodox as quite normal and traditional, as K. himself laments (p. 110). 
This may also explain why many Orthodox Churches were and are still proud to be 
the defenders of national causes, thus bypassing the long supranational heritage of 
Orthodoxy. Even so, the ecumenical legacy of the Patriarchate of Constantinople does 
survive, despite difficult circumstances and at times harsh conditions. K.’ book is a 
fitting and timely reminder of this fact. 


Vasilios N. Makrides 
University of Erfurt 
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Scott Fitzgerald Johnson, Literary Territories: Cartographical Thinking in Late Antiquity. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016. Pp. xiv, 195. 
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Nothing might seem farther apart than the self-enclosed space of a dusty archive and the 
image of a pilgrim journeying from place to place towards an ever-shifting horizon. And 
yet, Scott Fitzgerald Johnson tells us, in Late Antiquity pilgrim and archive were not 
antonyms, but synonyms, if only metaphorically. Both images, according to J., 
symbolize the way in which knowledge was collected and organized. More specifically, 
they express that painstaking ‘aesthetics of encyclopaedism' so characteristic of much 
of late antique literary production, whereby the world itself was imagined and used as 
‘a symbolic container for many types of knowledge’ (p. 1). 

Literary Territories can be situated within a fast-growing literature on perceptions of 
space and the geographical imagination in the pre-modern world. While over the past 
decade the literary territories of classical Greece and Rome have been accurately 
surveyed (see, for example, Purves 2010; Thalmann 2011; and de Jong 2012, among 
others) and both western and Byzantine medieval geographical imaginations are being 
increasingly mapped out (see, for example, Lilley 2013; Angelov et al. 2013; Nielsson 
and Veikou 2021), Late Antiquity has remained largely uncharted terrain. J.’s book 
thus brings a welcome and much needed contribution to the burgeoning field of the 
(pre-modern) spatial humanities. 

In the words of the author, Literary Territories attempts to build bridges between 
‘a familiar Greco-Roman culture’ and ‘the often surprising and exotic worlds of Late 
Antiquity and Early Middle Ages’ (p. 136). This is achieved through the exploration of 
continuities (and discontinuities) of the geographical/archival metaphor as a way for 
organizing knowledge in different literary genres—from early geographical writing to 
pilgrim and hagiographical accounts. Spanning seven centuries of human history 
(2^5-9* c. CE), multiple cultures and languages (including Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
Syriac), and a geographical area stretching all the way from Europe through modern 
Iraq, the book nonetheless does much more than providing a literary bridge between 
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the Ancient World and the Middle Ages. It offers a valuable conceptual framework and 
understanding of space and place. 

J. ascribes late antique geographical and archival aesthetics to a series of interrelated 
phenomena, including: the incorporation of the familiar Mediterranean oikoumené 
(inhabited world) into a universal Christian vision of the cosmos; the emergence of 
pilgrimage literature and its appropriation of the Roman itinerarium as a narrative 
model; and, in later centuries, the transformation of pilgrimage itself from ‘religious 
tourism' into a precondition for attaining sanctity and authority in hagiographic 
literature. 

Early pilgrims such as Egeria were ‘archivists’ in the sense that they collected and 
staggered temporally disparate information (linked, for example, to both New and Old 
Testament events) in the different places they visited, and used the journey as the 
ordering principle for their narratives. Pilgrimage was thus at its core an ‘archival 
practice’, a mode of collecting, whereas pilgrim accounts were ‘vast storehouses of 
loosely related, recyclable data points about the Holy Land, the oikoumené, and other 
geographies of interest" (p. 12). In Greek and Syrian hagiographical accounts, places 
were likewise described as repositories of over-layered historical narratives. The shrine 
of Saint Thekla, both classical locus amoenus and Christian pilgrimage destination, is 
a wonderful and understudied example, as are the later hagiographical accounts of 
Thomas of Marga and Isho'nah of Basra. The Syrian monks wander on the same 
imaginary map of the oikoumené as their western counterparts: the map of an ancient 
world apportioned by Christ himself to his apostles (as later evocatively illustrated on 
one of Beatus' mappae mundi). The oikoumené thus becomes a global yet 
territorialized sacred space; a space divided into regions, spheres of influence, and holy 
centres affiliated to local saints. 

Implicit in Literary Territories is the scalar tension that lies at the very root of 
Christian doctrine, working as it does between the locale (the places of Christ’s 
terrestrial ministry) and the oikoumené as a space for universal redemption. More 
characteristically, the different literary sources discussed by J. present the reader with 
narrative structures which the author unpacks in sophisticated and often innovative 
ways. The resulting ‘maps’ range from linear, hodological models inherited from 
ancient geographical writings and itineraria (for example, in pilgrim accounts) to the 
‘ring narrative’ employed by Saint Thekla’s hagiographer and the synoptic ‘apostolic 
world maps’ laid out in the apocrypha. Key to these different structures and 
representations is an emphasis on place and the locale, as well as an encyclopaedic 
vocation and, ultimately, the consciousness of being part of a larger integrated 
whole—a God-inhabited world and universal history. 

One might ask to what extent this geographical and archival aesthetics is a 
prerogative of Late Antiquity and of literature. In other words, can the same 
framework be expanded to other times and applied to other modes of representation? 
J. discusses some key visual sources, such as the Peutinger table, which he aptly 
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characterizes as ‘an encyclopaedic ekphrasis of Empire’. He also provides a compelling 
reading of the church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople as a ‘geographical 
mausoleum' originally meant to treasure the relics of the Twelve and of the first 
Christian emperor (raised by the Church to the status of isapostolos). It is hard, 
however, not to see further, and perhaps even more obvious, visual examples in the 
encyclopaedic floor mosaics of Aquileia and Umm ar-Rasas, or perhaps even more 
explicitly, in the summaries of universal history that later western medieval mappae 
mundi are. 

At which point, another, and more general, question arises: why is this geographical 
and archival aesthetics so resilient? To this J. does not seem to have a clear answer. 
Perhaps here a look at the cognitive workings of such aesthetics might help shed some 
light. According to Giorgio Mangani (2006), in contrast to the analytical practices we 
know today, pre-modern geographical description and cartography were essentially 
systems for information storage and memorization—hence their encyclopaedic 
character. At the root of effective memorization (and pre-modern geography), 
Mangani argues, lie spatial visualization (both physical and mental) and the vivid 
description (ekphrasis) of places (or place events). The link is often only implicit in J.’s 
discussion, even though we do get ekphrastic glimpses. 

As the author emphasizes, Literary Territories is not a history of late antique 
geography, nor does it aim at comprehensiveness. It is rather a sophisticated tool in the 
hands of the reader to make sense of a specific world view. It is a road map. As such, 
rather than dipping into dense description, the book traces trajectories and avenues; it 
offers directions; it points at pathways awaiting further exploration (for example, the 
reception of Ptolemy). The book is nonetheless masterfully researched and provides the 
reader with a remarkable repertoire of instruments for furthering the journey through 
late antique ‘literary territories’. Such tools range from a copious and erudite 
apparatus of footnotes (including extended excerpts in the original languages) to an 
excellent bibliography and an extensive appendix featuring cosmographical, 
geographical and topographic texts in Greek, Latin and Syriac from 1 to 700 CE, all 
complete with critical editions. The one thing that is perhaps missing is visual aids. 
While the focus of the book is primarily on literary sources and the author is right to 
affirm that late antique place names are unstable terrain, the book would have 
nonetheless benefitted from the inclusion of some maps, as not all the places discussed 
might be necessarily familiar to everyone. 

Readers will appreciate J.’s sound scholarship, attention to detail, and not least, 
clarity. Each chapter is helpfully concluded with a summary of the key points, so that 
the reader is effectively prepared to press on to the next stage of this compelling 
journey. What makes Literary Territories truly distinctive, however, is the combination 
of multi-lingual sources and the pairing of well-known case studies (e.g. the Bordeaux 
pilgrim and Egeria's accounts) with less well-known ones (such as The Miracles of 
Saint Thekla and the Syrian accounts of Thomas of Marga and Isho'dnah of Basra). 
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Critical and illuminating, at times even revisionist, Literary Territories is a scholarly 
contribution of fundamental importance. Beyond Late Antique specialists, it will 
appeal to classicists, medievalists, as well as historical geographers, map historians, 
and anyone interested in pre-modern perceptions of space. 
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Anthony Kaldellis’ latest book, Romanland, is the sum of a great deal of scholarship; it 
challenges many of the commonly accepted ‘truths’ about Byzantium. Drawing in part on 
his own earlier work, K. presents a revisionist view of the multi-ethnic character of 
Byzantium, highlighting the inappropriate use of the word ‘empire’ to describe the 
remnants of Eastern Rome; discussing the ethnic make-up of the medieval Romaioi; 
and tracing the development of Byzantium into an actual empire in the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The book’s agenda is provocative and ambitious, and the author’s 
argumentation is, for the most part, highly persuasive. 

K.’s forte is the deconstruction of scholarship that he finds wanting. In Romanland, 
he turns his critical attention to works that have denied, sidelined, or minimized the 
Roman character of the Byzantine Empire and its citizens. With exemplary control and 
use of primary sources to demonstrate or reinforce his points, K. helps the reader to 
follow often highly complex arguments. 

The first chapter outlines the problem perceived by K. He introduces the reader to 
primary texts that specifically highlight the Roman character of the people whom 
scholars generally call ‘Byzantines’. The chapter provides a detailed account of errors 
made by previous scholars in their various understandings of Byzantium’s Roman 
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The departure of the greater part of the Greek community from Egypt is one of the many 
sad stories of the post-war Mediterranean. This article focuses upon the reports of the 
Greek Consul-General in Alexandria, Byron Theodoropoulos, regarding the Egyptian 
‘Socialist Laws’ of summer 1961, which gave the coup de grace to the Greek 
community. It argues that the expulsion of the Greeks was part of a wider 
redistribution of power in the region. This episode, together with similar experiences 
in other parts of the Mediterranean, evidently cemented the determination of a 
younger generation of political leaders and diplomats to seek Greece’s future in the 
cosmopolitan, post-nationalist West, rather than in a ‘Near East’ rife with nationalism 
and economic failure. 


Keywords: Nasserism; Arab socialism; Greek foreign policy; Greeks of Egypt; Eastern 
Mediterranean 


The Greeks were the last foreign community to leave Egypt. Their predicament was a 
small part of the vortex of Eastern Mediterranean international politics of the early 
post-war era. Nevertheless, Greek-Egyptian relations and the history of the Greeks of 
Egypt (Egyptiots) have become the subject of lively scholarly debates. ' 
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This article revisits the departure of the Greeks from Egypt from the perspective of 
Greek diplomacy. It discusses Athens' ultimately unsuccessful efforts to arrest or slow 
down the exodus of the community after the Suez crisis, and focuses upon the impact 
of the nationalizations of 1961, on which the Greek diplomatic authorities in Egypt 
(chiefly Byron Theodoropoulos, the consul-general in Alexandria) extensively 
reported. The article is based on research in the archives of the Prime Minister, 
Constantine Karamanlis, and the Foreign Minister, Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza, as 
well as on British Foreign Office documents. The unusually large volume of relevant 
documents in the personal archives of the two leading Greek foreign policy-makers is 
telling about the importance that the Greek government attached to the issue. 


Greek foreign policy and the Egyptiots on the road to the 1961 Socialist Laws 


The rise of the Arab nationalists to power in 1952 led to a radical transformation of the 
Egyptian economy and society as well as foreign policy. The privileged position of foreign 
communities in the country was soon eroded. The decline of their relative position had 
already started under the previous monarchist regime, first with the measures of the 
Watd government in the 1920s, the abolition of the Capitulations in 1937, and above 
all with the 1947 legislation for the ‘Egyptianization’ of enterprises. The process was 
completed under Gamal Abdel Nasser in the 1950s. The Anglo-French invasion of 
1956 led to a further radicalization of the Egyptian regime, which now turned openly 
against the foreign presence in the country. Moreover, in January 1957, new 
legislation launched the second phase of the ‘Egyptianization’ of enterprises. This 
provided that, within five years, banks, insurance companies and commercial agencies 
should be administered by Egyptian nationals only; the shares of all companies would 
be registered and would have to belong to Egyptian nationals.? 

The Greek emigration from Egypt had started in the 1930s and was accelerated in the 
aftermath of the Second World War.? Unlike the other foreign communities, the Greeks 
were not forced out of the country in the aftermath of the Suez crisis. Moreover, the 1957 
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Egyptianization measures were less severe than the previous ‘wave’ of 1947 and were 
implemented only in part." However the events of 1956-7 represented a serious blow 
to the Egyptiots, the only large foreign community now remaining in the country. 
Moreover, the 1957 Egyptianization laws intensified the feeling of insecurity regarding 
their position. The five-year deadline provided by these laws was decisive, because a 
foreigner receiving Egyptian nationality acquired full economic rights only five years 
after naturalization. This meant that there was no way for a foreigner to be exempted 
from the measures by becoming an Egyptian citizen." In summer 1957, the Greek 
Foreign Ministry estimated that approximately 60,000 Greeks lived in Egypt with 
Greek citizenship, 10,000 with Egyptian and 5,000 with British (Cypriot) citizenship. 
According to Greek diplomatic sources, in the wake of the Suez crisis, the Greeks were 
leaving Egypt at a rate of 500 persons per month. To make matters worse, the 
community was deeply divided over its response to the 1957 laws: the leadership 
asked that the Greeks be ‘exempted’ from the measures; the Left was in favour of the 
community's adjustment to the nationalist regime through the acquisition of Egyptian 
nationality." 

Athens had to take into account additional regional pressures. Greece had sided with 
Egypt during the Suez crisis (angering its allies, in particular Britain), but it still needed to 
carry out a difficult balancing act between its need to maintain Arab support for its 
appeals to the UN on Cyprus, as well as for the Alexandria and Jerusalem 
Patriarchates, and its own identity as a Western state. Following the Suez crisis, the 
Greek government attempted to convince the Americans that the West could not lure 
Nasser into an anti-Soviet alliance, since the Arabs did not feel that they faced a threat 
from the Kremlin; the West could only ensure Arab benevolent neutrality in the Cold 
War, by endorsing Nasser's claim for independence and economic development. 
However, at least at that stage, these Greek arguments did not seem to impress an 
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American policy focused upon the containment of the Soviet Union and viewing Middle 
Eastern affairs through the ‘Cold War lens’.® 

In February 1957, the Greek Ambassador to Cairo, Dimitrios Lambros, and the 
Greek Foreign Ministry tried to put together a response to the Egyptianization laws. 
They wanted to conclude a Treaty on Residence with Egypt (or to exchange letters 
with Cairo, which would have the same effect) providing that those Greeks already 
working in the country would continue their activities but no new persons would be 
allowed to enter the sectors in question. In this way, the Greek Foreign Ministry held, 
the community would be gradually evicted, but the Greek state would have time to 
limit the damage; it was in any case impossible for Athens to accommodate the big, 
urban Egyptiot community if it suddenly left Egypt. On 20 February, Karamanlis 
wrote to Nasser emphasizing the need to counter the ‘feeling of panic" among the 
Greeks of Egypt, which could lead to a ‘mass exodus’. On 3 March, Ambassador 
Lambros handed Nasser a memorandum and stressed that the Greek community 
needed an official reassurance which would offset the ‘psychosis of exodus’. Nasser 
promised to accommodate persons already working as commercial agents and 
protested that he did not aim to oust the Greeks from Egypt. However, for those 
employed in banks and insurance companies, the Egyptians only promised to apply 
the law at the very end of the five-year deadline.” Thus, by that time, Athens was 
arguing that the Egyptiots should adjust to Arab nationalism, rather than make a futile 
attempt to retain an untenable privileged status. Authors have noted that this position 
was in fact very close to the views of the Egyptiot Left. 1° 

In the months that followed, Cairo failed to implement Nasser's verbal promises and 
the state of mind of the Egyptiots did not improve. Athens thus sought a public gesture by 
Nasser which would reassure the Greek community. À visit by Karamanlis to Egypt was 
scheduled for mid-August 1957; this was the first official visit of a Western leader to 
Cairo after the Suez crisis, and evidently caused some US impatience and British 
hostility. However, it was crucial to secure Arab support for Cyprus and to protect the 
Greeks of Egypt, and Karamanlis decided to go. He was triumphantly received in 
Alexandria by the city's 35,000-strong Greek community. Karamanlis argued for an 
adjustment of the community to the new regime, through the acquisition of Egyptian 
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Historical Review 105 (2000) 739-69. 

9 Note (unsigned), 19 February, Lambros (Cairo) to Foreign Ministry, 2 August, and Greek Memorandum 
to Nasser, 3 March 1957, KA/3A; Karamanlis to Nasser, 20 February 1957, in C. Svolopoulos (ed.), 
Kavotavtivoc Kapauaviýç: Apyelo, yeyovota kai keiueva [hereafter Kapayavdyjc], II (Athens 1993) 287. See 
also Sakkas, H EAAáóa, to Kozpiakó Kai o apapıkóç kóouoc, 89-94. 

10 Chrysostomidis, ‘H £XXnvikr| tapoucia’, 122-5; Y. Sakkas, ‘Greece and the mass exodus of the Egyptian 
Greeks, 1956-66’, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 35 (2009) 101-15; see also the sub-chapter ‘The Athens- 
Cairo connection’ in Kitroeff, The Greeks and the Making of Modern Egypt. 
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citizenship. The final communiqué also contained the much-needed public reassurance to 
the Egyptiots, recording Cairo's determination to secure their well-being.'! 

The pace of the departure of the Egyptiots was reduced after the visit. However, the 
Greek government was not fully satisfied with the outcome: the Egyptians had agreed to 
slow down, but not to arrest, the rate of flight. Athens was also concerned that a part of 
the Egyptian regime (the ‘anti-foreigner, fanatical circles’ according to an article in 
Kathimerini, evidently echoing the views of the Foreign Ministry) would not abide by 
these assurances. Alexis Liatis, the head of the Middle Eastern and African 
department of the Foreign Ministry and a former consul-general in Alexandria, told 
the British that the future was not bright for the Greek community, since the Egyptians 
were steadily acquiring the technical skills needed to replace foreigners. '? 

Nor did regional developments help Greek aims: the West and the forces of Arab 
nationalism repeatedly clashed during the 1957 Syrian crisis, the 1958 
Anglo-American interventions in Lebanon and Jordan, and the 1958 Iraqi revolution. 
Facing huge challenges when it came to the Cyprus question, the Greek government 
had to counter the rise of neutralism in Greek public opinion.'* Indeed, pressures for 
the adoption of a policy of non-alignment (thus, for a Greek withdrawal from the 
West) came both from within and outside the country. Athens rejected Nasser’s 
suggestions (for example, during the July 1958 Brioni conference with Tito) for the 
formation of a non-aligned axis between Belgrade, Athens and Cairo; interestingly, 
Tito was even more openly dismissive towards this idea than Averoff himself.'? 
Nevertheless, after 1959, a US—Egyptian rapprochement took place which pleased 
Athens.'° Cairo, now united with Syria in the United Arab Republic (UAR), turned its 
attention to the rivalry with Kassem's Iraq for Arab leadership and to the formation of 
the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM). ^ 

In bilateral relations, Athens was prepared to make significant concessions to Cairo. 
In 1958, Athens and Cairo settled the Egyptian deficit in commercial exchanges. Soon, 
however, a new Egyptian deficit appeared, which led to a new agreement on 19 April 
1960 that facilitated the export of Greek tobacco to Egypt and of Egyptian cotton to 
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Greece. !? Athens also appeared willing to overlook other, more sinister initiatives of the 
Egyptians, such as the dispatch in 1960, through the UAR Embassy in Athens, of a 
personal message from Nasser to Georgios Grivas, the former leader of the armed 
organization EOKA (National Organization of Cypriot Fighters), who was now 
entering Greek politics, accusing Karamanlis of treason in the 1959 Cyprus 
settlement.'^ Grivas, a hardline nationalist, had shown Nasserist tendencies in the 
past; for example, during the 1956 Suez crisis, he had called for Greece's withdrawal 
from NATO and was supported in this by the Greek Left — two unlikely partners 
converging against the country’s pro-Western policy." In other words, the 1960 
initiative of the UAR Embassy was coming very close to an effort to destabilize the 
Greek pro-Western regime. However, Athens, rather hypocritically, tried to look the 
other way. There was a guideline, which did not always remain unspoken, regarding 
relations with Cairo: 


The steady reduction of the numbers of Egyptiot Greeks is the natural result of 
the intellectual, cultural and professional ascent of the locals. However, the pace 
of this reduction and the conditions in which the members of the community 


leave, will be affected by the climate in Greek-Egyptian relations.*! 


The Minister for Social Welfare, Andreas Stratos, visited Egypt on 20-28 February 
1960. Stratos, a known supporter of a pro-Arab policy, met his Egyptian counterpart, 
Hussein el-Safei. He raised the problem of a recent Egyptian law (no. 19/1959), 
according to which a foreign national wishing to work in the country would need to 
apply for a special permit from the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, also paying 
a substantial amount of money which many poor Egyptiots could not afford. Stratos 
asked that Greeks born in Egypt should either be exempted from this measure or 
asked to pay a reduced sum.” On his departure from the country, he also made an 
impressive appeal to the Greek community to integrate into the new Egyptian society: 


he encouraged the Egyptiots to learn Arabic and stressed that ‘the efforts to adjust 


must be intensified, and follow the quick pace of the changes [in Egypt]'.? 
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In early June 1960, Nasser paid an official visit to Greece, his first to a NATO 
country. This caused an unexpected problem with Frederica, Queen of the Hellenes, 
who refused to receive the Egyptian leader and suggested that she would arrange to be 
abroad during his visit.” Karamanlis, in a later note, rather impatiently referred to the 
queen's 'snobbery",?? although one needs to keep in mind that Nasser had overthrown 
the Egyptian monarchy, a very serious issue for the insecure Greek Crown. The 
government and the Patriarch of Alexandria, Christophoros, explained to the angry 
queen that the visit was necessary in order to protect the Greeks of Egypt, and 
Frederica came to terms with the prospect.^? Prior to the visit, the Arab-Greek League 
was founded in Athens, under the chairmanship of the UAR Minister of the Interior, 
Zakaria Mohieddin, who regularly visited Greece.”” 

Preparing for the visit, the Greek Foreign Ministry reviewed the position of the 
Egyptiots. The Ministry wanted to exempt the branches of two Greek banks from the 
‘Egyptianization’ laws or to defer their Egyptianization for another five years; these 
branches provided credit to small Greek businesses, and their disappearance would 
boost the flight of the community.?? Tellingly, the Egyptiot press regarded this issue as 
crucial for the future of the community, and also feared that the nationalization of the 
banks was the prelude to a general nationalization, ‘a depressing nightmare for private 
enterprises'.?^ Athens also wanted to secure similar arrangements (exemption or 
deferment for five years) for the Egyptianization of commercial agencies, while the 
problem of the employment of foreign nationals (which Stratos had raised) had not 
been settled.?? Two Greeks had been arrested for espionage for Israel, but the public 
denunciation of their activity by Averoff had satisfied the Egyptians.*’ The Foreign 
Ministry stressed that, since 1952, the Greeks of Egypt had made large investments in 
the country, a sign of their disposition to contribute to its development.** 
Nevertheless, during the visit, the Egyptians again refrained from offering tangible 
measures in favour of the Greek community. Nasser praised the presence of the Greeks 
and made a vague reference to the possible settlement of the issue of the banks, but he 
went no further.*? 
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During the visit, the Egyptiot press went out of its way to praise the populist Egyptian 
leader. The UAR was not a liberal democracy; its press was expected to pay homage to the 
hero holding the reins of the state: 


Tomorrow the President of the UAR, Gamal Abdel Nasser, will arrive in Greece; 
the Prime Representative of the 30 million People of UAR; the pervasive Herald 
of the whole of Arabism. The Sun, the Leader of the Middle East, whose light 
has illuminated the whole of Africa, while having an unsetting [avéozepov] 
reflection throughout Asia. No ‘lamp of Diogenes’ discovered him; he sprang, 
from the hand of God, from the essence of the Arab Heritage, fully armed in 
Mind and Heart, the dynamic bearer and victor of the Ideals of the Nation 
and Freedom.** 


Reporting on the visit, the Alexandrian Tachydromos needed to prove the 
community’s loyalty to the regime, but this led to hyperbole: ‘perhaps the sky of Attica 
has never been as bright as yesterday’ (8 June). It portrayed Nasser as a popular hero, 
admired by the average Greek for his resistance to the British and the French and for his 
success in Egyptian industrialization.? However, despite hopes for a ‘brotherly 
understanding’ (the title of the editorial of 11 June), the paper also mentioned an 
ominous discrepancy in the reporting of Nasser’s reply to a question on the 
Egyptianization of Greek banks: Reuters reported him as replying that ‘the problem will 
be solved without changing the law’, but Cairo radio quoted him as saying that ‘there 
will be a way to settle the issue of compensation’ (thus implying that the process would 
proceed anyway).°° In other words, the visit did not solve the outstanding problems of 
the Egyptiots, even if it confirmed the good state of Greek—Egyptian relations. 

In September 1960, a new espionage case occurred. This was a very serious incident, 
since officials of Greek consulates in Egypt were implicated, although it was clear that this 
was without the knowledge or consent of the Foreign Ministry. In fact, the Egyptians did 
not publicize the case, so as to protect their relations with Greece. The enactment of Law 
19/1959 was also crucial, placing bureaucratic and financial obstacles to the employment 
of Greeks, and providing that the number of foreigners employed in any company should 
not exceed 15% of personnel, while their salaries should not exceed 25% of the total 
wage bill; this accelerated the exodus.” By early 1961, the number of Greeks leaving 


Egypt had quadrupled compared to previous years.** 
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Byron Theodoropoulos reports: the July 1961 measures 


In mid-July 1961, the new Greek consul-general in Alexandria, Byron Theodoropoulos, 
reported to the Cairo Embassy on the decline of the city's Greek community. Echoing the 
assumptions of Greek diplomacy since 1957, Theodoropoulos did not attribute this to 
Egyptian ill-will, but instead to a redistribution of power throughout the country: 
*what is pushing us out of Egypt is the unavoidable economic and social evolution of 
the country. We can neither suspend this evolution nor expect that the Egyptians will 
slow it down for our sake.’*? Theodoropoulos continued to refer to a gradual flight of 
the community. The Egyptiot press offered a similar picture. In early July, Alexandria's 
Tachydromos reported on the fears of an Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the end of 
classes in the various community schools. On 21 July (when it also carried the first 
reports about extensive nationalizations), it extensively covered the opening of the 
offices of the Arab-Greek League in Cairo, considering it as a hopeful sign. The 
community did not expect to receive the blow of the ‘Socialist Laws’.*° 

The Socialist Laws were proclaimed on the ninth anniversary of the 1952 Egyptian 
‘revolution’. They were not directed against foreigners; they provided for the 
nationalization of a huge part (almost two-thirds) of private interests in the country, and 
have been described as the ‘demise of private enterprise’ in the country?! and as the ‘final 
destruction of private initiative’ by ‘deep seated ideological drives and_ political 
ambition’.** It is telling that, together with the enactment of these laws, Cairo suspended 
the work of the Stock Exchange for two months in order to prevent panic. The new 
decrees further limited private ownership of land to half, and substantially increased taxes 
on urban property as well as on income; they provided for the distribution of a quarter of 
the profits of the enterprises to the employees who would also participate in the 
management; and set a very low limit to the value of shares that a person could own. The 
laws stated that fifty per cent of the capital of enterprises exporting cotton should be 
owned by the Egyptian state; and fully nationalized those enterprises possessing cotton 
presses. The banks and the insurance companies were being nationalized. The Greek 
employees of the companies earmarked for nationalization (in whole or in part) were 
poor people who, after losing their jobs, would have no other option but to leave the country: 


...we are faced by a multitude of measures on a huge scale, and there is the 
danger, if the Greeks do not remain in their positions, that the already 
existing current of migration will assume the proportions of a refugee wave. 
The psychological condition of the community is such that even if no 
immediate dismissals take place, migration will significantly increase. ^? 


39 Quoted in Dalachanis, The Greek Exodus from Egypt, 201. 
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As Ambassador Lambros was experiencing health problems, Theodoropoulos now 
came forward to draw a comprehensive picture. He noted that the 1957 Egyptianization 
could perhaps be explained by the popular need to achieve economic independence. 
However, in 1961, the socialization measures did not correspond to a comparable 
popular feeling against the private sector that was being targeted and eradicated. The 
Nasserist regime had shown strong hostility towards private initiative and sought 
constant expansion of the public sector, from foreign exchange controls to the control 
of foreign trade, then of the banks, consumption and production: ‘Directed economies 
rarely evade this vicious circle’, Theodoropoulos noted. On the other hand, he added, 
it was possible that political aims (for example, the need to avoid Soviet control of 
Egyptian foreign trade) played a role in the decision to adopt these measures. He was 
very pessimistic about the future of the Egyptian economy and doubted that the 
Egyptian state would be able to administer such big enterprises.** Moreover, the 
whole venture had been undertaken hastily and with poor preparation, and the 
measures represented a drastic U-turn compared to previous policies: a few months 
earlier, the government had propagated the buying of Egyptian bonds by private 
individuals, the negotiation of which it now forbade; it had encouraged the Egyptian 
private sector to buy the Egyptianized banks, which it now  nationalized. 
Theodoropoulos noted that Minister Ali Sabri was regarded as the mastermind behind 
the new policy, but other high-ranking personalities of the regime had been kept in the 
dark before its proclamation. This was hardly a reassuring picture. ^? 

The consul-general stressed that, since the Greeks were the only remaining foreign 
community, ‘Greek capital is essentially the only foreign capital that the measures 
affect. Moreover, the measures involved extensive expropriations of Greek landed 
properties, including property belonging to the community of Alexandria. The huge 
taxes on urban properties meant that the income of the owners, as well as the value of 
the remaining properties, would diminish. “The big disaster took place in Alexandria’, 
Theodoropoulos lamented, and this placed ‘the whole problem of the Alexandria 
community on a new basis’.*° 

He noted that the repercussions could also be traced in the fields of capital, 
employment and communal organization. Many Greek enterprises were being 
nationalized in whole or in part; their owners were to be compensated by state bonds, 
which however would be cashed in after fifteen years and with an interest rate of 4%, 
whereas the shares of these companies were currently yielding 8 to 10%. The 
distribution of a quarter of the profits to the employees and the new heavy taxes were 
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a further burden upon Greek businessmen. Moreover, the value of the nationalized 
capital (which would determine the value of the bonds to be issued for compensation), 
would be estimated by state officials alone, something which allowed, at least, for 
some doubt as to the accuracy of their estimations; and, when the Stock Exchange 
resumed its activities, there would be so many bonds for sale that their value would 
practically be annulled. Taking into account the fact that many Greeks, even those of 
limited means, had invested in bonds of the nationalized companies, the effect upon 
the community was devastating. The factories earmarked for nationalization had 
already been taken over by state officials, in some cases without a proper census, and 
the Greek shareholders, even if they formally appeared to be owners of fifty per cent of 
the enterprise, had been effectively deprived of the management. Regarding 
employment, Theodoropoulos continued, the state was reluctant to grant licences for 
work to the Greeks even before the new laws: ‘It is no exaggeration to expect that we 
will witness the gradual dismissal of all those Greek employees who can be replaced by 
locals.’ Last but not least, the income of the Greek foundations - from cultural clubs 
to schools — was coming mostly from private contributions which would stop after 
these heavy blows to the private sector. There was even doubt as to whether the 
Alexandria community was economically viable; the selling of its property would not 
solve the problem since its value was now falling; some of the community leaders even 
debated whether it should be dissolved. Theodoropoulos did not spare his words: 


The prevailing feeling among the members of the community, wealthy and poor, 
is that they are waging a futile struggle. I am afraid that this feeling is based on 
the irrefutable fact that in a socialist co-operative economy, such as the one 
created in the UAR, the private sector can have no place. Consequently, the 
Greeks, who are part of this private sector, are being pushed out by the new 
form of the economy. It is little consolation that the new measures are not 
directed only against foreigners but mostly have an impact on the Egyptians 
themselves. 


Theodoropoulos had served in Istanbul, where the Greek community had received 
significant blows from the ‘varlık’ (wealth) tax during the 1940s to the anti-Greek 
pogrom of 1955. However, as he noted, the Istanbul Greeks had not been denied the 
opportunity to continue their economic activities, as was the case with the 
socialization measures; the exodus was now inevitable." Athens should negotiate with 
Cairo in order to ensure the payment of compensation. Greece should also prepare for 
the reception of many Egyptiots in Greece.** 

It is telling that the Egyptiots expressed their despair to the Greek diplomats, but 
could not do so in public. The Alexandrian Tachydromos merely reported on the 


provisions of the Socialist Laws (which signalled, as it noted, ‘the liberation from the 
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dictatorship of the capital"), and for days devoted the largest part of its front page to the 
celebrations of the ninth anniversary of the ‘revolution’. On 26 July, Tachydromos 
welcomed the UAR President in Alexandria, proclaiming that the Alexandrian Greeks 
were ‘willing soldiers of the aims of the Revolution [... they were] moved by the fact 
that their city had been chosen by Divine Providence to become the pivot of this great 


effort of rehabilitation". ^? 


Averoff's visit to Cairo, August 1961 


In response to these developments, the Greek foreign minister paid a hurried visit to 
Egypt on 5-9 August 1961. The visit took place at a difficult period in international 
affairs: the Berlin Wall was built three days after Averoff's return from Cairo; in the 
same month, Nikita Khrushchev proclaimed his well-known threat that if Greece 
accepted US intermediate-range missiles, Soviet missiles ‘would spare neither the olive 
trees nor the Acropolis'; the founding conference of the Non-Aligned Movement (in 
which Egypt played a prominent role) took place in Belgrade in the following month, 
while at the end of September the union of Egypt and Syria in the UAR was dissolved. 
This was hardly a moment when the Greeks could exercise much leverage on the 
Egyptians. 

Averoff arrived in Cairo on the night of 5 August, together with Dimitrios 
Kosmadopoulos, the director of his diplomatic office, and Ambassador Dimitrios 
Poumbouras, the director of the Middle Eastern department of the Foreign Ministry; 
both diplomats had served in Alexandria. Averoffs arrival in Cairo gave the 
opportunity to the Egyptiot daily Tachydromos to make the first public reference to 
the anxieties of the community: Averoff mentioned these in his interview, which the 
newspaper was able to publish as the remark of a foreign statesman. Indeed, 
Tachydromos now referred to the expected help of the Greek government to the 
Egyptiots migrating to Greece, and especially the hope that Athens would abolish the 
tax on the migrants’ furniture. These clearly reflected the psychology of a mass exodus. ^? 

On 6 August, Averoff met the leaders of the Greek communities of Cairo and 
Alexandria. He then cabled to Karamanlis that the local Greek leaders were discussing 
departure from Egypt: ‘Without creating false impressions, I tried to boost their 
morale?! On the same day, Averoff met his Egyptian counterpart and old 
acquaintance, Mahmoud Fawzi. He asked that Egypt respect the law allowing some 
Greek employees to remain in their posts; Greece and Egypt should conclude an 
agreement on the compensation of the nationalized companies (this would guarantee 
that compensations would be paid, as it was improbable that the Greek businessmen 
would remain in Egypt for fifteen years); the value of companies that were not being 
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negotiated in the Stock Exchange should be estimated with the participation of their 
owners, not one-sidedly by Egyptian officials. Fawzi appeared positive regarding the 
first issue but was reserved on the rest. ^? 

The next day, Averoff went to Alexandria, where the Greeks were desperate: as he 
cabled to Karamanlis, ‘they insist that all — repeat all — will depart, including small 
businessmen and workers'.^? He then met el-Safei and repeated the request to protect 
the Greeks working in the country.?* On the 8th, el-Safei and Mohieddin accepted the 
request for the Greek employees (Athens merely asked for the strict implementation of 
the existing law), and noted that the other Greek requests would be examined by 
Nasser himself.°° 

Averoff was received by Nasser on 9 August. He reminded the UAR leader of Greek 
support for the Arabs in many previous instances. Averoff did not dispute Cairo’s right to 
take measures; he merely wanted Nasser to facilitate the transfer of the activities of the 
Greek businessmen to Greece and to ensure that they would be compensated. Nasser 
assured Averoff that the Greek employees of the nationalized companies would not be 
dismissed, since their numbers conformed to the law. He accepted in principle that 
those who wanted to leave the country would have the right to receive compensation. 
Averoff proposed the setting up of a mixed committee which would draw up a 
bilateral agreement on the payment of compensation. It was clear that the Greek side 
was striving to involve state authorities in this process, but Nasser again evaded the 
subject: he noted that a Greek-Egyptian deal should not become a precedent for the 
cases of nationals of other countries. Nasser accepted the Greek request that the 
branches of Greek banks be exempted from immediate nationalization.*° 

Averoff’s visit merely aimed to make sure that the Greeks leaving Egypt would be 
properly compensated — although Greek diplomacy knew very well that in these cases 
the phrase ‘proper compensation’ meant different things to the Foreign Ministries and 
to the persons affected. The very fact that the two states agreed to discuss the 
compensation of businessmen who would no longer be present in the country meant 
that all parties involved recognized that the exodus would be accelerated. 

After the visit, the UAR government announced that it would allow the sale of shares 
and bonds of the partially nationalized companies up to the sum of 1,000 Egyptian 
pounds; the banks would also grant loans of up to 5,000 pounds, an important issue 
for small businessmen. As Theodoropoulos noted, these were positive measures but 
they failed to ease the anxieties of the local Greeks. Indeed, the latter had lost all 
confidence in the state: it was not possible to know how the banks would apply the 
provisions for loans, and no one trusted the authorities who would estimate the 
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amount of compensations. Moreover, Theodoropoulos continued, the state authorities, 
when taking control of the nationalized businesses, displayed a profoundly bureaucratic 
and hostile mentality, and strove to find problems; the banks no longer provided 
mortgages to the Greeks, in order to prevent the money being channelled abroad (in 
these conditions, a mortgage could function as an effective sale, albeit at lower prices). 
Theodoropoulos stressed that ‘the psychological condition of the [Alexandria] 
community is not far from uncontrolled panic'.?^ 

In late August, new arrests of Alexandrian Greeks on charges of espionage further 
burdened the climate. A desperate Theodoropoulos noted that the death of one 
arrested Greek and the maltreatment of another during their interrogation by the 
police had terrified the Greek community even more. Theodoropoulos also pointed to 
another serious mistake by the Greek side: the publication in Messager d’Athénes, of a 
letter from the Alexandria community to Karamanlis, in which the community asked 
the prime minister to harden his attitude towards Nasser. The letter was disclaimed by 
both the community and the Greek government, but the damage had been done.?? 

New measures against the ‘rich’ were adopted by Cairo in September 1961; a 
number of Greeks were among those whose property was sequestrated, and this 
prompted the British Embassy in Athens to report that the episode marked ‘the 
continuing failure of the Greek Government's policy of wooing Nasser in order to 
secure a special position for the Greek community in Egypt'.?^? As Theodoropoulos 
told his British counterpart in November 1961, the Socialist Laws had marked the 
turning point for the exodus of the Greek community: its numerical strength had 
decreased by fifteen per cent since school opening of the past year, and ‘the vast 
majority had left since 26 July’.°° This was also the picture that the British Embassy in 
Greece painted in its annual review for 1961: 


The penniless refugees from Egypt, who have poured into Greece during the 
year, mark the total failure of the policy of securing a special position for the 
Greek community, thereby cultivating friendly relations with President 


Nasser’.°! 


In the following years, new arrests and trials of Greeks trying to smuggle their funds 
out of Egypt made things worse, although it is difficult to see what else they could have 
done in a state that persecuted wealth. By 1963, new nationalizations took place which 
affected ownership of land by foreigners, as well as thirty-eight companies under 
Greek ownership, while the closing down of the Stock Exchange also resulted in many 
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Greeks losing their employment. By the mid-1960s, only 30,000 Greeks remained in 
Egypt and their number kept falling; in 1966, Greece and Egypt concluded an 
agreement on the payment of compensation following the 1961 nationalizations, 
which, as usual with similar agreements internationally, did not meet the expectations 
of the Egyptiots for high compensation.?? 


Conclusions 


A large part of the available bibliography on the expulsion of the Greeks from Egypt 
focuses upon the social history of the community, as well as upon its deep political 
and social divisions, and engages in heated discussions about who should be blamed 
for their demise — Nasser or the Egyptiot leadership, who had failed to overcome their 
colonialist prejudices and adjust to the new nationalist Egypt, contrary to what the 
Egyptiot Left advocated. The present author does not intend to address this discussion. 
He agrees with the interpretation of Sophianos Chrysostomidis that a larger historical 
process had been set in motion: a wider redistribution of power throughout the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East was taking place. Steadily, since 1952, but 
in particular after 1956, Nasser seemed to make a distinction between Greece's 
pro-Arab policy, on the one hand, and the Egyptiots, on the other; he clearly perceived 
the latter as a remnant of colonialism and as an integral part of the Western influences 
that he wanted to eradicate from his country. Cairo's priorities were shaped by its 
nationalist, rather than by its ‘socialist’, ideology. However, ‘nationalist’, in the Middle 
East of that era, referred not only to international conduct but also to an internal, 
‘anti-capitalist’ transformation of Egyptian society. Nasser's freedom of manoeuvre 
was not unlimited: as the Greek Embassy recognized in 1958, ‘bred by Arab 
nationalism, Gamal Abdel Nasser today is not merely its main animator, but to some 
extent also its hostage". ^^ In other words, the destruction of the Greek community was 
collateral damage in a process of huge proportions, involving economies, societies, 
ideologies, minorities and the exercise of power in the post-imperial Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Thus, the flight of the Greeks from Egypt was part of the transition of the region 
formerly known as the ‘Near East’ (or the ‘Levant’) from imperial governance to the 
era of the nation-states. The latter, especially those with a ‘socialist’ disposition (like 
Nasserite Egypt), strove to nationalize their economies and societies at any cost. 
Essentially, the same occurred with the effective expulsion of the Greek community 
from Turkey, from the harsh policies implemented by the Kemalists in the 1920s to the 
‘varlik’ tax of the 1940s, the 1955 pogrom and the final ‘surgical strike’ of 1964, 
when Ankara annulled the bilateral Treaty on Residence, and terrified both the Greek 
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nationals whom it deported and those Greeks with Turkish citizenship who also left.5? 
Both the Istanbul Greeks and the Egyptiots were urban populations, who could be 
easily terrified by state action and forced to flee. During these processes, human rights 
played little role. The Greek communities of the Eastern Mediterranean were the 
remnants of an older age. It would perhaps be an exaggeration to argue that their 
expulsion was inevitable. However, it was very difficult for them to survive in this 
region and in this era — especially because they were perceived, rightly or wrongly, in 
Istanbul, Alexandria or elsewhere, as ‘agents’ of the Western powers, against which the 
independence of the regional states had to be asserted. 

In a process of such gigantic proportions, Greek foreign policy — the subject of this 
article — failed to achieve its objectives. Scholars have noted that after 1957, especially 
following Karamanlis’ visit to Cairo, Athens was successful in persuading a willing 
Nasser to make gestures of good will and contain the flight of the Egyptiots.°° Athens 
strove to delay the demise of the Egyptiot community; but the developments of 1961 
were a violent and radical reversal that delivered a fatal blow — exactly what Athens 
had tried to avert in the previous years. There is also the view that Law 19/59 on 
employment was the real turning point rather than the July 1961 Socialist Laws.^^ 
Although the 1959 law did accelerate the pace of departures, both the Greek and the 
British diplomatic services did not regard this as the crucial turning point; instead, they 
immediately painted the picture of a devastating, irreversible blow that the 1961 
Socialist Laws dealt to the community. 

The intricacies of Greek policy towards Nasserist Egypt are interesting on several 
levels. During the 1956 Suez crisis, the British described Greek policy as ‘hostage’ to 
the Egyptians. Subsequent research has disputed this interpretation. It is true that the 
position of the Egyptiots had been a major motive behind Greece's pro-Arab policy 
since 1947.68 However, scholars have noted that there was genuine sympathy on the 
part of Greek officials for Egypt's quest for independence and development, even if 
Athens disagreed with Cairo’s international policies.°? On the other hand, in a 
schizophrenic manner not unusual in Greek political history, within Greece itself, the 
pro-Western Greek political forces — supposedly, ‘hostages’ to Nasser — represented a 
worldview opposite to *Nasserism' and neutralism which were the preferences of the 
Greek Left. The best public manifestation of this trend was offered by the leading 
Centrist intellectual, Giorgos Theotokas, in a 1958 fictional political ‘dialogue’ 
between the prudent ancient Athenian General Nicias (who stood for the pro-Western 
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political forces), and the populist leader Cleon, arguing for a neutralist stance. Nicias 
projected Theotokas' central thesis: 


But they [the Arabs] are still in the stage of extreme hyper-nationalism, of 
autarky, of religious fanaticism, of intolerance. They like us because we 
confront the English [on Cyprus] who are their own overlords. What else can 
the Greeks expect from them, Cleon? ... Because I have come to a conflict 
with the Anglo-Saxons, I will not sacrifice our Greek future lightly. If needed, 
I will look elsewhere to find shelter. There are in the West other big nations 
who are closer to us, geographically and psychologically, nations with which 
I hope that the ideal of a democratic Europe will unite us one day. This is 
where our salvation lies, Cleon: in Europe. ? 


Of course, Greece's European option was a goal of long standing and was not shaped 
because of the specific experience of the Egyptiots. However, as Theotokas implied, the 
Eastern Mediterranean experiences of the early post-war period were clearly important in 
cementing the determination of Athens to pursue a course of integration in the West. It 
was interesting that one specific Greek diplomat seemed to be marked out to live 
through and report these devastations. Byron Theodoropoulos was consul in Istanbul 
in September 1955 at the time of the anti-Greek pogrom;’' a few years later, as 
consul-general in Alexandria, he witnessed the blow to the Alexandrian Greeks; he 
then headed the Turkish department of the Foreign Ministry in the mid-1960s, when 
fatal blows were dealt to the Istanbul Greeks. However, Theodoropoulos was much 
more than an acute observer of Eastern Mediterranean tragedies. He subsequently rose 
to become a pivotal personality in Greek diplomacy, arguably the most prominent 
diplomat in the history of the modern Greek state: in the 1970s, he served as 
Permanent Representative to NATO and then as the Secretary-General of the Foreign 
Ministry. In his latter capacity, he led Greek diplomacy to its most important success, 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Accession to the European Communities in 1979. 
Theodoropoulos left active service in 1981 but, until his death in 2010, went on to 
write numerous books on foreign policy. He was both a prominent practitioner and a 
theoretician of his craft. 

The experience of those Eastern Mediterranean events shaped the younger, post-war 
generation of Greek diplomats, among whom were Theodoropoulos and other pivotal 
people such as Petros Molyviatis, Efstathios Lagakos, Menelaos Alexandrakis, Ioannis 
Tzounis, Michael Doundas, as well as slightly older men, such as Kosmadopoulos, 
who accompanied Averoff in the desperate trip to Cairo in 1961, or Dimitris Bitsios, 
the director-general of the Foreign Ministry who went to Egypt with Minister Stratos 
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in 1960, and became the Foreign Minister of 1974-7.” In the 1950s and 1960s, these 
persons witnessed the destruction of the Greek communities in an Eastern 
Mediterranean dominated by nationalism, anti-colonialism and anti-Westernism, 
pseudo-Socialist proclamations, bureaucracy and tariffs, all accompanied by economic 
failure. However, other trends were surfacing: in early July 1961, days before the 
publication of the Egyptian Socialist Laws, Greece had signed its Treaty of Association 
with the European Economic Community (EEC). This agreement pointed to a different 
world, involving modernization, economic development and accession to one of the 
hard cores of the West. The European option seemed to be working much better than 
the effort to retain fragments of the Greek presence in a ‘Levant’ that was no longer 
there. Greece, of course, would always be a part of the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, 
this new generation of Greek diplomats, who lived through these pressures, tragedies 
and opportunities, were the people who finally brought the country into the EEC and 
turned it into a full member of the developed world. 


Evantbis Hatzivassiliou is professor of Post-war History at the University of Atbens, and 
the secretary-general of the Foundation of the Greek Parliament for Democracy and 
Parliamentarism. He has studied Greek foreign policy, the history of NATO and the 
Cold War international system. 
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as two different writers: the single-opus poet of Amorgos and the far more prolific 
song-writer. In 1992 (the year he died), however, the lyrics Gatsos wrote for music 
were issued as a printed collection, Dica, &epáxi, púca ue, un yaumAoveic loaue (Athens: 
Ikaros), implying that they could be read as poems. 

The other poets represented here are George Vafopoulos, Nikiforos Vrettakos and 
Miltos Sachtouris. Chambers translates them all with sensitivity and style. 

This brief review cannot do justice to Marjorie Chambers' lasting achievements. I 
will close with a few haunting lines from her translation of Ritsos’ “The Moonlight 
Sonata' (p. 58): 


I know that each of us walks alone in love, 
alone in glory and in death. 

I know it. I’ve tried it. It’s not enough. 

Let me come with you. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 


Vangelis Hatzivasiliou, H xivyon tov exxpenotc: Atouo kai koivævia ovg veótepy EdAnvixy zecoypagía. 
1974-2017. Athens: Polis, 2018. Pp 910. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2020.36 


Here at last is the long-awaited life work (to date) of a renowned Greek literary critic 
whose reviews and essays have closely followed, analysed and monitored the literary 
production, and in particular the prose fiction, of post-dictatorship Greece. Despite the 
time-frame of the title, the present substantial volume, comprising ten chapters, an 
Introduction and an Index, not only examines extensively and meticulously the period 
1974-2017 but also provides useful observations about the preceding thirty years, the 
prose fiction of which is closely linked to what followed in both ideological and 
aesthetic terms; thus, this book represents a survey of Greek fiction from the end of 
World War II until very recently. 

Attempting to define the precise genre of the present volume in the Introduction, 
H. describes it as a ‘type of critical autobiography’. This is because, in essence, he has 
been working on it — although certainly not in the same format - throughout his 
forty-year career as a literary critic. Accommodating different views and reviews, as 
well as attempts at classification and periodization of his younger self as a critic of 
specific literary works, in the present study seems not to have posed a serious problem: 
most of these (older) views have been adjusted in line with accumulated experience and 
in particular the dynamics of the changing society and culture to which he has been 
exposed. Such later adjustments notwithstanding, the decision to include particular 
works and exclude others, on the basis of personal value judgements, must have been 
a difficult one, not least because of the absence of a pre-existing bibliography (the 
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present author was the first to write a reference book on the fiction of this particular 
period: 1974-2017). The problem was more acute when it came to the most recent 
literary production of the period under consideration: H. is aware that he lacks the 
benefit of hindsight to define and consolidate his views; for all these reasons, he 
tentatively characterizes the present study as ‘in the making’. 

H.’s book is not just another history of Modern Greek literature. Although it follows 
the basic chronological order of the individual literary works and trends under 
discussion, its aim is to provide a critical appraisal of selected works and define their 
contribution to and place within the cultural and historical setting from which they 
emerged and of which they formed a part, rather than to offer an exhaustive list of the 
works (and their authors), an ‘objective’ and finite map of published fiction, during 
the period covered. The present book seems to record the personal ‘aftertaste’ with 
which a professional critic has been left after so many years of continuously reading 
and assessing thousands of works of fiction. Having said this, the readings and, in 
many cases, the value judgements expressed about individual works and authors and 
the delineation of trends do not appear simply to follow the writer’s personal taste (or 
aftertaste), as he is clearly well versed in literary theory, aesthetics, cultural politics and 
the relevant academic discourses and debates as well as in the sociology and history of 
the period in question. Moreover, in most cases, and in a type of dialogic mode, the 
writer presents in footnotes the views of other critics, whether they agree or disagree 
with his, so that prospective readers can form their own opinions. 

As the title suggests, the thesis, convincingly developed, is that there seems to be a 
pendulum swing between a sense of the collective and individualism in the ideology and 
thematics of the fiction from these years, and that is often reflected in discourse type as 
well as genre. To be more precise — and herein lies the relevance to the preceding 
post-war writers — the collective atmosphere found in the fiction of the immediate 
post-war period, in which social and public benefit are valued above individual benefit 
(arguably due to the closeness in time to the Occupation and the Greek Civil War, 
which inspired feelings of togetherness in the authors born during or soon after these 
historical events) gave place to a more individualistic perspective soon after 1974. This 
tendency, which culminated, according to H., around the end of the 1980s and in the 
1990s, viewed the personal and the private as more important than the public and the 
political. In a certain sense, the personal became the new political at this point, and 
everyday life took the place of historicity. Interestingly, the pendulum seemed to swing 
back towards collective ideals in 2010 and after, as a consequence of the Greek financial 
crisis and resultant social problems. During the period examined, and even at times 
when the private perspective was the dominant one, two genres (‘renewed’ historical and 
detective fiction), seem to H. to have favoured collectivity and society, for different 
reasons in each case but with realism as the dominant narrative mode in both. 

A major strength of this book, in my opinion, is that it does not treat literature as an 
independent entity, a higher intellectual activity cut off from the lower workings of 
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society and everyday life, and as such to be examined in its own terms, but as a cultural 
process like any other, which not only reflects, however distortedly, society and the 
historical momentum of the age, but is also a direct product of these. H. places each 
work or group of works in a socio-cultural context and approaches them in the light 
of this context; needless to say, some genres, like detective fiction or the ‘renewed’ 
historical novel (to both of which this book devotes significant space) are more closely 
and directly linked to their contemporary culture than more self-referential or formally 
experimental types of fiction, for example, the intentions of which are often parodic or 
allegorical. 

This is a work of singular importance not only for the wealth of information 
provided on the literary production and reception of the period but also because it 
relates literature to culture and society, in other words to contemporary history, 
without being, in my view, a conventional work of literary history. It functions as a 
panopticon, permitting current and future readers (students and scholars of Modern 
Greece or anyone with an interest in literature and culture) a bird's eye view of what 
was happening to literature through culture and history at a certain time and, 
conversely, what was happening to these through literature. It also allows readers to 
look more closely at the particular areas or individual authors and works that interest 
them, without having to read them from cover to cover - and it is this freedom that the 
lack of a concluding chapter, in my view, hints at. All in all, an excellent reference 
volume for contemporary readers and future generations. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford 
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By day, young Gilbert Bagnani studied archaeology 
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Athenian society. Secretly writing for the Morning Post 
in London, he witnessed both antebellum Athens in 1921 
and the catastrophic collapse of Christian civilisation in 
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of Smyrna, a military coup and executions in Greece... Informative, excellently-edited and a delight to read. 
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